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CHAPTER LXXV. 

Conversation on the Institution of Pythagoras. 

The Samian. 
You certainly do not believe that Pythagoras has 
advanced the absurdities that are attributed to himP 
Anacharsis. They indeed excited my surprise. 
On the one hand I beheld that extraordinary man 
enriching his country with the knowledge of other 
nations^ making discoveries in geometry which can 
only appertain to genius, and founding that school 
which has produced so many great men ; and on the 
other, I saw his disciples frequently ridiculed on the 
stage, and obstinately persevering in the observance 
of certain frivolous practices, which they justified by 
puerile reasons, or forced allegories. I read your 
authors^ and made inquiries of thePythagoreans^but 
I only met with a mysterious and enigmatical lan- 
guage. I consulted the other philosophers; and Py- 
thagoras was represented to roe as the head of a sect 
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from Tarentum to Metapontum, and gave chase to 
them like wild beasts. They fled before their pur- 
suers ; but at the sight of a field of beans, which 
happened to be m their way, they stopped, put them- 
selves in a posture of defence, and submitted to be 
all massacred, rather than defile their souls by touch- 
ing that odious vegetable." Presently after^ the officer 
who commanded the detachment surprised two others 
who had not been able to follow the rest. These 
were Myllias of Crotona, and his wife Tymicha^ a 
native of Lacedsmon, and far advanced in her pr^- 
nancy. They were brought to Syracuse. Dionysius 
wished to learn from them why their companions 
had rather chosen to lose their lives than cross the 
field of beans; but neither his promises nor his 
threats could induce them to satisfy his curiosity ; 
and Tymicha bit off her tongue, lest she should yield 
to the tortures, the instruments of which were placed 
before her eyes. We here see, however, what the 
prejudices of fanaticism, and the senseless laws by 
which they are cherished, are able to effect. 

Samian. I lament the fate of these unhappy per- 
sons. Their zeal, which was not very enlightened, 
was doubtless soured by the cruelties which had for 
some time been exercised against them. They judged 
of the importance of their opinions by the eagerness 
of their enemies to force them to renounce them. 

Anacharsis. And do you think that they might 
without a crime have violated the precept of Py- 
thagoras? 

"Hippob. et Neant. ap. Iamb, in Vit. Pythag. c. 31. p. 158. 

B 2 



2 TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 

of enthusiasts, who had taught incomprehensible 
dogmas, and prescribed impracticable observances. 

Samian. This portrait is not very flattering. 

Anacharsis. Hear to the end the account of my 
prejudices and inquiries. When I was at Memphis, 
I perceived the source from which your founder had 
derived the rigorous laws to which he had subjected 
you ; they are the same with those of the Egyptian 
priests." Pythagoras adopted them without consider- 
ing* that the rule of diet ought to vary according to 
the difierence of climates and religions. Let us give 
an example. These priests hold beans in such aver- 
sion, that none are sown throughout all Egypt; and 
if by chance a single plant any where springs up, 
they turn away their eyes from it, as from an impure 
thing.'" If this vegetable is hurtful in Egypt, the 
priests acted rightly in proscribing it: but Pytha- 
goras ought not to have imitated them ; and still 
less ought he, if the prohibition was only founded 
on some idle superstition. He has nevertheless 
transmitted it to you : and never did it occasion, in 
the places where it originated, so cruel a scene as 
has been acted in our time. 

Dionysius^ king of Syracuse, was desirous to 
penetrate your mysteries. The Pythagoreans, whom 
he persecuted in his states^ carefully concealed them- 
selves. He gave orders that some should be brought 
to him from Italy. A detachment of soldiers per- 
ceived ten of these philosophers journeying peaceably 

^ CheereiD. ap.Porph. de AbsUn. lib. 4. p. 309. * Recherch. 
Philos. 8ur les Egypt, t. i. p. 103. «" Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 37. 
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4 TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 

Samian. Pythagoras has written scarcely any 
thing ; ^ the works which are attributed to him are 
almost all by his disciples/ who have burthened his 
rules with many new practices. You have heard it 
said^ and it will hereafter be still more confidently 
affirmed^ that Pythagoras annexed an infinite merit 
to abstinence from beans.^ It is nevertheless certain 
that he himself very frequently ate them ; as I learn- 
ed, when a young man, from Xenophilus^ and many 
aged persons who were almost contemporary with 
Pythagoras/ 

Anacharsis. And why then did he afterwards for- 
bid them to be eaten ? 

Samian. Pythagoras permitted the eating of them, 
because he believed them wholesome ; but his dis- 
ciples have forbidden them because they produce 
flatulence, and are otherwise prejudicial to health ; ^ 
and their opinion^ which agrees with that of the 
greatest physicians^ has prevailed/ 

Anacharsis. This prohibition then, according to 
you, is only a civil regulation, or salutary advice. I 
have nevertheless heard other Pythagoreans speak of 
it as a sacred law, which is founded either on the 



« Plut. de Fort. Alex. t. ii. p. 328. Porph. Vit. Pythag. 
p. 52. Lucian. pro Laps. § 5. t. i. p. 729. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. 
§ 6. P Diog. Lam. lib. 8. § 7. 1 1d. ibid. § 24. Iambi. 

Vit. Pythag. c. 24'. p. 92. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 44. Lucian. 
Vitar. Auct. § 6. t. i. p. 545. Id. Ver. Hist. lib. 2. $ 24. t. ii. 
p. 122. Plin. lib. 18. c. 12. t. ii. p. 115. ' Aristox. ap. Aul. 
Gell. lib. 4. cap. 11. >Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 3. p. .521. 

Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1316. Cicer. deDivinat. lib. 1. cap. 50. 
t. ill. p. 26. ^ Hippocr. de Diet. lib. 2. § 13. t. i. p. 218. 
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mysteries of nature and religion^ or the principles of 
a wise policy." 

Saniian. With us, as among almost all religious 
societies, the civil laws are sacred laws; the character 
of sanctity, which is impressed on them, renders their 
observance more certain and easy. Art must be em- 
ployed to overcome the negligence of men, as well as 
to subjugate their passions. The rules relative to 
abstinence are every day violated when they are con- 
sidered as having no other merit than that of pre- 
serving health. The man who, for the sake of the 
latter^ would not sacrifice a single pleasure^ will risk 
his life a thousand times in defence of rites which he 
reverences without knowing their object. 

Anacharsis. Are we to believe, then^ that those 
ablutions, privations^ and fasts, which the Egyptian 
priests so scrupulously observe, and which are so 
strongly recommended in the Grecian mysteries, 
were originally only the prescriptions of medicine, 
and lessons of temperance ? 

Samian. I am of that opinion ; and in fact no 
person is ignorant that the Egyptian priests by cul- 
tivating the most beneficial part of medicine, or that, 
which is more employed to prevent disorders than to 
cure them, have at all times procured to themselves 
a long and tranquil life,' In their school Pythagoras 
learned this art, which he transmitted to his disciples,)^ 

" Aristot. ap. Diog. Lai5rt. lib. 8. § Si. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 24. p. 92. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 43. * Isocr. in Busir. 
I. ii. p. 163. Diog. Laert. lib. 3. $ 7. ^ Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 29. p. 139 ; c. 34. p. 196 ; c. 35. p. 212. 
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and was deservedly ranked among the ablest phy- 
sicians in Greece.' As he wished to exalt the minds 
of mento perfection^ it was necessary to detach them 
from that mortal integument by which they are held 
confined^ and which communicates to them its pol-' 
lution. He therefore prohibited those aliments and 
liquors which by occasioning disorder in the body^ 
obscure and render heavy the intellectual faculties/ 

Anacharsis* He believed^ then, that the use of 
wine^ fleshy and fish, produced these fatal efiects ; 
for all these he has rigorously forbidden you.^ 

Samian. That is a mistake : he condemned the 
intemperate use of wine,^ and advised to abstain from 
it:^ but he permitted his disciples to drink it at their 
principal meal^ though only in a small quantity.^ 
They also sometimes eat of animals ofiered in sacri- 
Hce^ except the ox and the ram/ He himself refused 
not to taste of them/ though he usually was satisfied 
with a little honey and some vegetables.^ He for- 
bade to eat certain fish^ for reasons which it is useless 
to repeat.' He besides preferred a v^etable diet to 
every other ; but the absolute prohibition of meat 



* Corn. Ccls.de Re Medic, lib. 1. Preef. * Iambi, c. 16. 

*> Athen. lib. 7. cap. 16. p. 308. Iambi, cap. 30. p. 156. Diog. 
Laert. lib. 8. § 13. <= Id. ibid. § 9. '^Clem. Alex. Peed, 

lib. 2. p. 170. ^ Iambi, c. 2] . p. 83. ^ Id. ibid. Aristox. ap. 
Diog. Laert. lib. 8. § 20. k Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. 

Aristox. ap. Athen. lib. 10. p. 4'18; et Ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 4. 
c. i 1. Alexis, ap. Aul. Gell. ibid. ^ Aristot. ap. Diog. La^rt. 
ibid. § 19. Athen. lib. 10. p. 4-19. Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 37. 
' Iambi, c. 24-. p. 92. Diog. Laert. ibid. § 19. Plut. in Sympo8. 
ap. Aul. Gell. lib. 4. c. 11. 
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was only for such of his disciples as aspired to more 
exalted perfection.^ 

Anacharsis. But how can we reconcile the 
permission he granted to others with his system of 
the transmigration of souls ?^^for^ in fact, as the 
Athenian just now remarked, you continually risk 
eating your father or your mother. 

Samian. I might answer^ that the flesh of victims 
is alone served up at our tables : and that we only 
sacrifice the animals into which our souls are not 
destined to transmigrate.'" But I have a better 
solution of the difficulty : Pythagoras and his first 
disciples did not believe in the metempsychosis. 

Anacharsis. How ? 

Samian. Timasus of Locris, one of the most 
ancient and most celebrated among them, has 
acknowledged this. He says that the fear of human 
laws not making a sufficient impression on the 
multitude, it is necessary to awe them by the dread 
of imaginary punishments : and to teach that the 
guilty shall^ after death, be transformed into vile or 
savage beasts, and suffer all the pains annexed to 
their new condition." 

Anacharsis. You overturn all my ideas. Did 
not Pythagoras reject bloody sacrifices ? Did he 
not forbid to slaughter animals ? Whence arose the 
attention he' has shown to their preservation, unless 

^ Iamb. c. 24-. p. 90. * Diog. Laert. lib. 8. § 13. Anonym. 
ap. Phot. p. 1316. •" Iambi. Vit. Pythag. cap. 18. page 71. 

" Tim. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 104-. 
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from his believing they were animated by a soul 
similar to ours ? "" 

Samian. This was founded on justice. By what 
right, in fact, do we presume to deprive of life 
creature who^ like ourselves, have received that gift 
from heaven ? ^ The first men, more obedient to the 
dictates of nature, only offered to the gods fruits, 
honey, and the cakes which were their food4 They 
dared not shed the blood of animals, especially those 
which are useful to man. Tradition has transmitted 
to us with horror the memory of the most ancient 
parricide ; ^ and by preserving, in like manner^ the 
names of those who by inadvertence, or in a fit of 
anger, first slew animals of any kind,^ has shown us 
the astonishment and abhorrence which such a deed 
excited in every mind. A pretext therefore was 
necessary. Animals were found to occupy too much 
room in the world ; and an oracle was invented to 
authorise us to overcome our repugnanceto put them 
to death. We obeyed ; and still, more to stifle our 
remorse, we wished even to obtain the consent of 
our victims ; whence it is thatj^ even at this day^ 
none are sacrificed without having first, by ablutions 
or other means, been induced to bow the head in 

o Diog. La^rt. Kb. 8. § IS. Iambi, c. 24. p. 90. Porphyr. 
Vit Pythag. p. 24. Ritterhus, ibid. p. 23, Anonym, ap. Phot, 
p. 1S16. P Emped. ap. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. c. IS. t. ii. p. 541. 
^ Plat, de Leg. lib. 6. t. ii. p. 782. Theophr. ap. Porphyr. de 
Ab&tin. lib. 2. p. 1S7. ' Plut. in Romul. t. i. p. S9. > Por- 
phyr. de AbBtyn. lib. 2. p. 1 17 et 119. 
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token of approbaticm.^ Witb such indignity does 
violence mock weakness ! 

Anacharns. This violence' was no doubt neces- 

« 

sary : animals, by becoming too numerous, would 
devour the harvests. 

Samian. Those which multiply most^ live only a 
few years ; and the greater part, deprived of the care 
we take of them, would not perpetuate their species." 
With respect to the rest, wolves and vultures would 
have delivered us from them. But to prove to you 
that it was not their depredations that induced us 
to make war on them, I shallask you whether the 
fish, which we pursue in an element so different from 
that which we inhabit, would ever have laid waste 
our fields ?^ No ; nothing ought to have induced us 
to defile altars with the blood of animals : for, since 
I am not permitted to offer to heaven fruits stolen 
from the field of my neighbour, ought I to present 
to him a life which appertains not to me ? >^ Let us, 
besides, inquire which is the victim m6st agreeable 
to the Divinity. On this question nations and 
priests are divided. In one place savage and noxious 
animals are sacrificed ; and, in another, those which 
assist us in our labours. The interest of man, guiding 
him in this choice, has so associated with his 
injustice, that in Egypt it is considered as an impiety 
to sacrifice the cow, and an act of piety to immolate 
the bull.^ 

^ Plut. Sympos. Kb. 8. quest. 8. t. ii. p. 729. F. " Por- 
phyr. de Abtdnent. lib. 4. p. 344. * Plut. Sympos. lib. 8. 
qost. 5. t. ii. p. 730. y Porphyr. de Abttincnt. lib. 2. p. 124. 
' Herodot. lib. 2. c. 45. Porphyr. ibid. p. 120. 
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Amidst this uncertainty, Pythagoras distinctly 
perceived that abuses consecrated by a long course 
of ages were not at once to be eradicated. He 
abstained from bloody sacrifices^ and the first class 
of his disciples abstained from them likewise. The 
rest^ obliged still to preserve connections with the 
world, were permitted to sacrifice a small number of 
animals ; and to taste^ rather than eat^ their flesh.^ 

This was a compliance which a respect for custom 
and religion seemed to justify : and, except in this 
particular, we live in the most social friendship with 
the mild and peaceable animals. We are forbidden 
to do them the least injury.^ After the example of 
our founder, we feel the strongest aversion to those 
occupations the business of which is to put them to 
death ; ^ for experience has but too well proved that 
the frequent effusion of blood makes the soul con- 
tract a kind of ferocity. The chase is forbidden 
us.*^ We renounce pleasures: but we are more 
humane, mild, and compassionate than other men ;^ 
and I will add, much more ill treated. No means 
have been left untried to destroy a pious and learned 
society,^ which, contemning pleasures, has been en- 
tirely devoted to promote tlie happiness of mankind. 
Anacharsis. I have been but ill acquainted with 
your institution : may I be permitted to request you 
to give me a more just idea of it ? 

* Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 28. p. 126. *> Plut. de Solert. 
Animal, t. ii. p. ii. p. 9Q^. Iambi, c. 21. p. 8^. ^ Eudox. ap. 
Porph. Vit. Pythag. p. 9. '^ Iambi, ibid. ^ Porphyr. de 
Abstinent, lib. 3. p. 263. ^ Apul. ap. Bruck. t. i. p. 663. 
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Sandan. You know that Pj^tbagoras, on his return 
from his travels^ fixed his residence in Italy ; and 
that^ listening to his advice, the Greek colonies 
settled in that fertile country^ laid their arms at his 
feet, and consented to make him the arbiter of their 
disputes : that he taught them to live in peace with 
each other^ and with the neighbouring nations ; that 
both men and women submitted with equal ardour 
to nmke the greatest sacrifices ; that from all parts 
of Greece^ Italy, and Sicily, an incredible number 
of disciples resorted to him ; that he appeared at 
the courts of tyrants without flattering them, and 
induced them to abdicate their power without 
repining ; that at the sight of so many great and 
beneficial changes, the people everywhere exclaimed 
that some deity had descended from heaven to deliver 
the earth from the evils by which it was afflicted.^ 

Anacharsis. But have not either he or his disciples 
bad recourse to falsehood to support the character 
be had acquired ? Recollect the miracles that are 
attributed to him ; ^ at his voice the sea became calm, 
the storm was dispersed^and the pestilence suspended 
its ragej Recollect also the eagle which he called 
while soaring in the air, and which came and rested 
on his hand ; and the bear that, in obedience to his 
commands, no longer attacked the timid animals.^ 
Samian. These extraordinary stories have always 

i Iambi, cap. 6. p. 23: c. 28. p. 118 et 120. Porphyr. Vit. 
Pythag. p. 25. «» i^Iian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. 17. ' Iambi. 
c. 28. p. 114. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 31. ^ Iambi. Vit, 
Pythag. c. 13. p. 46. 
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appeared to me destitute of foundation. I find no 
reason to suppose that Pythagoras ever pretended to 
exert a power over nature. 

Anacharsis. But you will at least allow that he 
pretended to a knowledge of future events/ and to 
have received bis doctrines from the priestess of 
Delphi."™ 

Samian, He cei;|tainly believed in divination ; and 
this error, if it be one^ was common to him with the 
sages of his time, with those posterior to him^ and 
even with Socrates himself." He affirmed that his 
doctrine was dictated by the oracle of Apollo. If 
this be esteemed a crime^ we must charge with 
imposture Minos, Lycurgus, and almost all the 
legislators, who, to give greater authority to their 
laws, have feigned that they received them from the 
gods.® 

Anacharsis. Permit me still to urge my objections, 
for inveterate prejudices are not easily renounced. 
Why is his philosophy enveloped in a triple veil of 
darkness ? How is it possible that the man who had 
the modesty to prefer the title of Lover of Wisdom 
to that of Sage,P should not have had the frankness 
to declare the truth without disguise ? 

Samian. You will find similar secrets to those at 
which you now express your surprise, in the mysteries 

1 Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 34. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 
p. 339. Iambi, cap. 28. p. 126. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1316. 
^ Aristox. ap. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. § 21. " Cicer. de Divin. lib. 
1. c. 3. t. ill. p. 5. ^ Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 84. Cicer. de Divin. 
lib. 1. c. 43. p. 36. p Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 5. c. 3. t. ii. p. 361. 
Val. Max. lib. 8. c. 7. Extern. N^ 2. 
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of Eleusis and Samothrace, among the, Egyptian 
priests, and among all religious societies. Nay, have 
not also our philosophers a doctrine which they 
exclusively reserve for those disciples whose circum- 
spection they have proved ? ^ The eyes of the mul- 
titude were formerly too weak to endure the light; 
and even at present, who would venture, in the 
midst of Athens, freely to explain his opinions on 
the nature of the gods, and the defects of the popu- 
lar government ? There are therefore some truths 
which the sage should guard with care, and suffer 
only to escape him, if I may so speak, drop by drop.' 
Anacharsis. But there are others which surely he 
ought to dispense in a full stream ; as the truths of 
morality, for instance ; yet even these you cover with 
an almost impenetrable veil. When, for example, 
instead of advising me to fly idleness, or not to 
irritate an enraged man, you tell me not to sit down 
on a bushel, or to beware how I stir the fire with a 
sword,*^ it is evident that, to the difficulty of prac- 
tising your lessons, you add that of understanding 

them.* 

Samian. Yet is it this very difficulty which im- 
presses them more forcibly on the mind. What has 
been hardly acquired is more carefully preserved. 
Symbols excite curiosity, and give an air of novelty 

« Cicer. de Finib. lib. 5. c. 5. t. ii. p. 200. Aul. Gell. lib. 20. 
c 5. Clem. Alex. lib. 5. p. 680. ' Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 69. 
Id. de Lib. Educ. t. ii. page 12. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 42. 
Iambi, c. 22. p. 84. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. § 18. Demetr. Byzant. 
ap. Atben. lib. 10. c. 19. p. 452. • Iambi, c. 34. p. 198. 
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to common maxims ; and as they present themselves 
more frequently to our senses than the other signs of 
our thoughts^ they give greater authority to the laws 
they inculcate. Thus the soldier cannot sit near his 
fire^ nor the labourer look on his bushel^ without 
recollecting the prohibition and the precept. 

Anacharsis. You are so fond of mystery, that 
one of the first disciples of Pythagoras incurred the 
indignation of the rest for having publislied the 
solution of a problem in geometry.^ 

Samian. It was then a general opinion that 
science^ like modesty^ should cover itself with a veil^ 
to increase the charms of the treasures it conceals, 
and give more authority to him by whom they are 
possessed. Pythagoras doubtless profited by this 
prejudice ; and I will even acknowledge, if you 
insist, that, after the example of some legislators, he 
had recourse to pious frauds to gain credit with the 
multitude ;" for I equally mistrust the extravagant 
eulogiums which have been bestowed on him, and 
the odious accusations that have been employed to 
blacken him. But what insures his glory^ is, that 
he conceived the grand project of a society which, 
perpetually subsisting, and becoming the depositary 
of the sciences and of manners, should be the organ 
of truth and virtue, when men should be able to 
listen to the one, and to practise the other. 

A great number of disciples embraced the new 

* Iambi. Vit. Pythag. n. 34. p. 198. " Hermipp. ap. Diog. 
La6rt. lib. 8. § 41. * Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 600. 
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institution.^ He assembled them in a spacious 
edifice^ where they lived ia common/ and virere 
distributed in diflferent classes. Some passed their 
lives in meditation on heavenly things; others 
cultivated the sciences^ and especially geometry and 
astronomy f while others, who were called managers 
or stewards, were charged with the direction of the 
house and its affairs.^ 

It was not easy to obtain admission as a novice. 
Pythagoras examined the character of the candidate, 
his habits, his behaviour, his discourse, his silence, 
the impression which objects made on him, and the 
manner in which he carried himself to his relations 
and friends. As soon as he was accepted, he depo- 
sited all his property in the hands of the stewards.^ 

His probation or noviciate lasted several ye^rs ; 
but this term was abridged in favour of those who 
sooner attained to perfection.^ During three whole 
years the novice received no kind of notice or respect 
in the society, but was, as it were, devoted to con- 
tempt Afterwards, condemned to silence for five 
years,^ he learned to bridle his curiosity,' to detach 
himself from the world, and to employ his thoughts 
on God alone.^ All his time was taken up with 



y Diog. La^rt lib. 8. § 15. Iambi, c. 6. p. 22. « Iambi, 
ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 25. ^ Anonym, ap. Phot. Cod. 
249. p. ISIS. Aul. Cell. lib. i. cap. 9. ^ Iambi, c. 17. p. 59. 
' Id. ibid. p. 58. ^ Aul. Gell. lib. i. c. 9. « Diog. La^rt. 

lib. 8. § la Lucian. Vitar. Auct § S. t. i. p. 542. Iambi. Vit. 
Pyth. c 17. p. 59. ' PluL de Curios, t. ii. p. 519. > Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 686. Iambi, ibid. p. 57. 
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purifications, and different exercises of piety : ^ he 
heard, at intervals, the voice of Pythagoras, who 
was concealed from his eyes by a thick veil/ and 
who judged of his disposition from his answers. 

If the progress he made gave satisfaction^ he was 
admitted to the sacred doctrine ; but if he disap- 
pointed the expectations of his masters, he was 
dismissed^ and his property restored to him consider- 
ably increased.^ From that moment he was as it 
were blotted out from among the number of the 
living. A tomb was erected for him within the 
house, and the members of the societv refused to 
know him if by any accident they savrhim again.' 
The same punishment was inflicted on those who 
divulged the sacred doctrine to the profane.'" 

The ordinary associates mighty with the permis- 
sion of, or rather by an order from, the chief, re-enter 
into the world, take on them public employments, 
or superintend their domestic affairs, without re- 
nouncing their first engagements. 

Unassociated disciples, both men and women, 
were admitted to different houses;'^ where they 
sometimes remained whole days^ and were present 
at different exercises. 

And, lastly, virtuous men, the greater part re- 
siding in distant places, were affiliated to the society, 

h Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 17. p. 61. * Id. ibid. p. 60. Diog. 
Laert. lib. 8. § 10. ^ Iambi, ibid. * Orig. contr. Cels. 

lib. 3. t. i. p. 481. Iambi, ibid. p. 61. °* Clem. Alex. Strom, 
lib. 5. p. 680. Lysid. Epist. ap. Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 17. p. 62, 
« Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. S6. p. 214. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. p. 25. 
Kust. ibidf 
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laboured to promote its advancement^ imbibed its 
spirit^ and practised its rules. 

The disciples i¥ho lived in common rose very 
earlj, and immediately on their awaking employed 
themselves in two examinations : the one relative to 
what they had said or done the preceding evenings 
and the other to what they were to do on the en- 
suing day ; the former to exercise their memory^ the 
latter to regulate their conduct.^ After having put 
on a white and extremely neat^ robe, they took their 
lyres, and sang sacred songs,^ till the moment when 
the sun appearing above the horizon, they prostrated 
themselves before him/^ and went each separately to 
walk in pleasant groves or agreeable solitudes. The 
aspect and tranquillity of these beauteous scenes dif- 
fused peace and harmony through their souls^ and 
prepared them for the learned conversations that ' 
awaited them at their return.^ 

These were almost always held in a temple^ and 
turned on the accurate sciences^ or on morality/ of 
which skilful professors explained to them the 
elements, and gradually conducted them to the most 
exalted theory. Frequently they proposed to them, 

<> Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 24*5. Iambi, c. 29. p. 140, 
141 ; c. S5. p. 206. Porphyr. Vit. Pjrthag. p. 40, 41. Cann. 
Aur. V. 40. P Aiistot. ap. Diog. Lsiigrt lib. 8. § 19. ^lian. 
Var. Hist lib. 2. cap. S2. Iambi, cap. 21. p. 84 ; c. 28. p. 126. 
n Iambi, c 25. p. 95. ^ Id. cap. 35. p. 206. * It appears 
that Socrates, at the rising of the sun, afler the example perhaps 
of the Pythagoreans, prostrated himself before that luminary. 
(Plat in Conv. u iii. p. 220.) * Iambi, c. 20. p. 81. < Id. 
ibid. 
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for the subject of their meditation, some comprehen- 
sive principle, or some perspicuous and instructive 
maxim. Pythagoras, who saw every truth at a 
glance, and expressed it in a single word, would 
sometimes say to them : What is the universe ? Order. 
What is friendship ? Equality." These sublime de- 
finitions, which were at that time new, charmed and 
elevated the minds of hi» disciples. The former was 
received with such approbation^ that it was substi- 
tuted to the ancient names which the Greeks had till 
then given to the universe. — To the exercises of the 
midd succeeded those of the body, as running and 
wrestling, and those less violent contests which might 
be decided in groves or gardens.^ 

At dinner^ bread and honey were served up to 
them, but rarely wine/ Those wTio aspired to per- 
fection often took only some bread and water.^ When 
they rose from table^ they employed themselves in 
the consideration of the affairs which strangers had 
submitted to their arbitration.^ Afterwards they 
again took their walks, by two or three together, 
and discoursed on the lessons they had received in 
the morning.^ From these conversations were 
strictly banished all slander, invectives^ pleasantries^ 
and superfluous words."" 

When they returned to the house, they went to 
the bath, and, on coming out of it, were distributed 

« Iambi, c 29. p. 138. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. § 10. Anonym, 
ap. Phot p. 1817. * Iambi, c. 21. p. 81. y Id. Vit. Py- 
Uiag. c. 21. p. 82. ' Alexis, ap. Athen. lib. 4. p. 161. * Iambi, 
ibid. b Id. ibid. ^ Id. c. SO. p. 145. 
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in different rooms^ in which tables were spread, each 
with ten covers. They were served with wine, 
bread, v^etables^ boiled or raw; sometimes portions 
of animals offered in sacrifice; and sometimes^ 
though but rarely, fish. Their supper which must be 
ended before the setting of the sun^ was preceded by 
the burning of incense and different perfiimes which 
they offered to the gods.^ 

I had forgottea to tell you that, on certain days 
of the year^ an exquisite and sumptuous repast was 
served up to them^ which, after it had remained for 
some time before their eyes^ they sent untouched to 
their slaves, rose from table, and even abstained 
from their ordinary meal.^ 

The supper was followed by libations to the gods; 
after which the youngest disciple read to the rest, 
the oldest choosing the subject. The latter, before 
he dismissed them, reminded them of these important 
precepts : *^ Neglect not to honour the gods, the 
genii, and heroes; to reverence. those from whom 
you have received life or benefits ; and to fly to the 
defence of the violated laws." To inspire them still 
more with the spirit of mildness and equity, he 
added : *' Beware not to root up the tree or plant 
which may be useful to man ; nor to kill the animal 
which has done him no injury."^ 

When retired to their apartments, each cited 
himself before the tribunal of his conscience, and 



< Iambi, c. SI. p. 83. « Diod. Sic. Excerpt. Valet, p. 845. 
Iambi, c. 31. p. 137. ' Iambi. Vit. Pythag. c. 21. p. 84. 
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mentally passed in review, and condemned his faults 
of commission and omission.^ After this examination, 
the constant practice of which would alone be 
suflScient to correct our defects, they again took 
their lyres^ and sang hymns in honour of the gods. 
In the mornings when they arose^ they had recourse 
to music, to dissipate the vapours of sleep ; and in 
the evening, to calm the disturbance of the senses.^ 
Their death was tranquil. Their bodies, as is still 
practised, were inclosed in coflSns with leaves of 
myrtle, olive, and poplar,* and their funerals were 
accompanied with ceremonies which it is not per- 
mitted us to reveal.^ 

During their whole lives they were animated by 
two sentiments, or rather by one single sentiment, 
— ^an intimate union with the gods, and the most 
perfect union with men. Their principal obligation 
was to meditate on the Divinity,^ to consider them- 
selves as ever in his presence,*" and to regulate their 
conduct in all things by his will." Hence that re- 
verence for the Divine Being which permitted them 
not to pronounce his name in their oaths;® that 
purity of manners which rendered them worthy of 
his regard;^ those exhortations they continually in- 

s Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. § 22. Iambi, cap. 35. p. 206. Aur. 
Carm. v. 40. Hierocl. ibid. Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 41. 
>" Plut de Isid. t i. p. S84. Quintil. de OraL lib. 9. c. 4. p. 589. 
Iambi, c. 25. p. 95. * Plin. Hb. 35. c 12. t. ii. p. 711. ^ Plut. 
de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 586. * Plut. in Num. t. i. p. 69. Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 686. Aur. Carm. ^ Iambi, c 16. 
p. 57. Anonjrm. ap. Phot. p. 1313. ^^ Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 28. p. 115. "" Id. ibid. p. 196. p Id. c. 16. p. 57. 
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culcated, not to drive ai¥ay the spirit of God, who 
resided in their souls ;"* and that ardour with which 
they applied to divination^ the only means remain- 
ing to us by which we can discover his will/ 

Hence also flowed the sentiments which united 
them to each other and to all mankind/ Never was 
friendship known, never ^as it felt, as by Pythago- 
ras. He it was who first uttered the finest and most 
consoling of all sentiments. My friend is my other 
self} In fact^ when I am with my friend I am not 
alone, nor are we two. 

As, in physics and morals, he referred every thing 
to unity, he wished that his disciples might have but 
one same opinion^ one single will.^ Divested of all 
property,' but free in their engagements ; insensible 
to false ambition, to vain glory/ to the contemptible 
interests which ordinarily divide mankind ; they had 
only to fear the rivalry of virtue, and opposition of 
character. From the time of their noviciate the 
greatest efforts concurred to surmount these obstacles. 
Their union, cemented by the desire of pleasing the 
Divine Being, to whom they referred all their ac- 
tions/ procured them triumphs without arrogance, 
and emulation without jealousy. 

They learned to forget themselves, and mutually 
to sacrifice to each other their opinions;* not to 
wound friendship by distrust, by the slightest false- 

<» Iambi, c. 33. p. 193. ' Id. c. 28. p. 116. • Id. c. 33. 
p. 193. * Porph. Vit Pythag. p. 37. " Iambi. Vit. Pythag. 
c. 33. p. 186. * Id. c. 30. p. 143. y Id. c.31. p. 165. 

» Id. c. 33. p. 193. • Id. c. 22. p. 85 ; c 33. p. 186. 
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hoods, ill-timed pleasantries^ or useless protesta- 
tions.^ 

They also learned to take the alarm at the 
approach of the least coolness. When, in the con- 
versations in which they dicussed questions in phi- 
losophy, any harsh expression escaped them, they 
never suffered the sun to go down without giving the 
hand in token of reconciliation.^ One of them^ on 
such an occasion, ran to his friend, and said to him: 
Let Us forget our anger^ and be you the judge of the 
difference between us. Most willingly, replied the 
other; but I ought to blush that^ since I am older 
than you, I was not the first to make this offer.^ 

They learned to subdue those inequalities of tem- 
per which weary and discourage friendship. — Did 
they feel their passions rise, did they foresee a mo- 
ment of melancholy or disgust, they sought retire- 
ment, and calmed this involuntary disorder, either 
by reflexion,^ or by melodies suited to the different 
affections of the soul/ 

To their education were they indebted for this 
docility of mind, and those easy and complying man- 
ners which united thehi to each other. During their 
youth particular care was taken not to sour their dis- 
position. Respectable and indulgent tutors recalled 
them to their duty by mild corrections^ opportunely 

»» Iambi, cap. 30. p. 145 ; c. 33. p. 187. «= Plut de Frat. 

Amor. t. ii. p. 488. ^ Iambi, cap. 27. p. 107. ^ Id. cap. 31. 
p. 163. ^ iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 14. cap. 23. Chamsl. ap. 

Athen. lib. 14. cap. 5. p. 623. Iambi, cap. 25. p. 93 ; c. 32. 
p. 181. 
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and privately administered^ and which had more the 
appearance of exhortation than reproach.^ 

Pythagoras^ who reigned over the whole body with 
the tenderness of a father^ but with the authority 
of a monarch, lived with the members of it as with 
his friends. He took care of them in sickness^ and 
consoled them under their sufferings;^ and it was 
by the kindness with which he treated them, as much 
as by his understanding and knowledge, that he 
obtained that ascendancy over their minds that his 
most trivial expressions were considered by them as 
oracles, and that they frequently returned no other 
answer to objections urged against them, than by 
these words : He has said it.* By this also he infused 
into the hearts of his disciples that rare and sublime 
friendship which has passed into a proverb.^ 

The children of this great family, dispersed 
through various climates, without having ever seen 
each other before, made themselves known bycertain 
signs,^ and became as familiar at the first interview t 
as if they had been acquainted from their birth. So 
closely were their interests united, that many of them 
have passed the seas, and risked their fortune to re- 
establish that of one of their brethren who had fallen 
to distress or indigence.™ 

I shall here adduce an affecting example of their 
mutual confidence. One of our society travelling on 

8 Iambi, cap. 22. p. 85. ^ Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. page 37. 

• Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 5. t. ii. p. 400. Val. Max. lib. 8. 
Extern. No. 1. •* Iambi, c 33. p. 186. ' Id. ibid. p. 191. 

■ Diod. Sic. Excerpt. Vales p. 243. Iambi, c. 33. p. 192. 
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foot, lost his way in a desert, and arrived exhausted 
with fatigue at an inn, where he fell sick — When at 
the point of death, unable to recompense the care 
and kindness with which he had been treated, he 
traced some symbolical marks, with a trembling 
hand, on a tablet, which he directed to be exposed 
to view on the public road. A long time after, 
chance brought to these remote places a disciple of 
Pythagoras ; who, informed by the enigmatical cha- 
racters he saw before him of the misfortunes of the 
first traveller^ stopped, payed the innkeeper the ex- 
pense he had been at with interest^ and then con- 
tinued his journey." 

Anacharsis. I am not surprised at this. I will 
tell you what was related to me at Thebes. You 
knew Lysis. 

Samian. He was one of the ornaments of the 
order. While yet young, he found means to escape 
from that persecution in which so many illustrious 
Pythagoreans perished ; ® and repairing to Thebes, 
undertook the education of Epaminondas.^ 

Anacharsis. He died there. Your philosophers, 
in Italy, fearing that the rites peculiar to their so- 
ciety had not been observed in his funeral, sent 
Theanor to Thebes, to obtain his body, and to dis- 
tribute presents to those who had assisted him in his 
old age. Theanor, on his arrival, learned that Epa- 
minondas, who had been initiated intoyour mysteries, 
had caused him to be buried according to your 

«» Iambi, c. 83. p. 192. ** Id. c 35. p. 200. p Nep. in 

Epaminond. c. 2. 
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statutes^ and could not prevail on any person to 
accept the money he had brought.^ 

Samian. You remind me of an anecdote of this 
Lysis. One day, coming out of the temple of Juno/ 
he me^ under the portico, one of his brethren, 
Euryphemus of Syracuse ; vfho, having requested 
him to wait a moment, went to prostrate himself 
before the statue of the goddess ; and, after a long 
meditation, in which he became absorbed without 
perceiving it, went out at another door. On the 
morrow, the day was far advanced when he repaired 
to the assembly of the disciples, whom he found 
uneasy at the absence of Lysis. He then remembered 
the promise he had obtained from him, ran to the 
temple, and found him in the porch sitting com- 
posedly on the same stone on which he had left him 
the preceding evening. 

You will not be astonished at this perseverance 
when you are acquainted with the spirit of our 
society. It is rigid, and admits of no relaxation. 
Far from suffering the least infringement on the 
severity of its laws, it makes perfection consist in 
converting counsels into precepts. 

AnacharsU. But among those precepts you have 
some so trivial and frivolous as to degrade the mind : 
as, for example, not to cross the right leg with the 
left ; * not to pare your nails on festival days ; nor to 
make use of cypress wood for your coffins.^ 

^ Hut. de Gen. Soar. t. ii. p. 5S5. ^ Iambi, c. SO. p. 155. 

• Plot, de Vitiot. Pud. t. ii. p. 539. « Diog. Laert. lib. 8. § 10. 
IambLc.28.p. 131. 
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Samian. Do not judge of us from that multitude 
of observances^ the greater part of which were added 
to our rule by rigorists who wished to reform 
reformation ; though some have relation to truths 
of a superior order, and all have been prescribed to 
exercise us in patience and other virtues. The 
tendency and power of our institution should be 
estimated by its effects on important occasions. A 
disciple of Pythagoras suffers neither tears nor 
complaints to escape him, nor manifests either fear 
or weakness in dangers. In affairs of interest he 
descends not to intreaties^ because he only asks for 
justice ; nor to flatteries^ because he loves only the 
truth.^ 

Anacharsis. You need say no more on this 
subject. I know the power which religion and 
philosophy have over ardent imaginations^ when 
devoted to them ; but I know also that we frequently 
indemnify ourselves for the passions we sacrifice by 
those which we retain. I have seen and had an 
opportunity of observing a society whose time is 
divided between study and prayer^ which has re- 
nounced without regret the pleasures of sense and 
the enjoyments of life, and willingly embraced 
solitude, abstinence, and austerities,* because by 
these means it governs kings and people. I speak 
of the Egyptian priests, whose institution appears 
to me perfectly to resemble yours.y 

Samian. With this difference, that, far from la- 

" Iambi, c. 32. p. 174; c. 33. p. 188. « Herodot. lib. 2. 

c. 37. y Cheerem. ap. Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4*. p. 308. 
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bouring to reform the nation^ they regard do other 
ioterests than that of their oy9n society. 

AnacharsU. The same reproach has been thrown 
on you. Is it not said, that, full of a blind deference 
for your founder^ and a fanatical attachment to your 
society, you regard the rest of mankind only as a 
▼lie herd of animals of an inferior species ? ^ 

Samian. Is it possible that we should be charged 
with d^rading and contemning mankind, when we 
consider beneficence as one of the principal means 
by which we may approach the Divine Being ?^ we 
who have only laboured to effect a close connection 
between heaven and earth, between the citizens of 
the same city, the children of the same family, and 
between all living beings,^ of whatever nature they 
may be ! 

In Egypt the sacerdotal order aims only at 
respect and power ; it therefore protects despotism, 
by which it is in its turn protected.^ Pythagoras 
loved mankind affectionately, since he wished that 
they should all be free and virtuous. 

Anacharns. But could he flatter himself that 
they would desire to become so with the same ardour, 
and that the least shock would not destroy the 
tothority of the laws and of virtue ? 

Samian. It was at least a noble act to lay the 
foundations of that authority ; and his first success 
might induce him to hope that he should be able to 

* Iambi, cap. 55. p. 208. ' Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. 

^ lambL c. SS. p. 185. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 1 . p. 66. 
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raise it to a certain elevation. I have spoken to you 
of the revolution which his arrival in Italy imme- 
diately produced in manners; and which would 
have been gradually extended^ had not men possessing 
power, but polluted with crimes^ . entertained the 
foolish ambition of being admitted into our society. 
They were refused^ and this refusal occasioned its 
ruin. Calumny attacked us the moment it saw itself 
supported.^ We became odious to the multitude^ 
because we condemned the conferring of the offices 
of magistracy by way of lot f and to the rich because 
we recommended that they should be bestowed on 
merit/ Our words were transformed into seditious 
maxims, and our assemblies into meetings of con- 
spirators.s Pythagoras^ banished from Croton, could 
find no asylum even among the people who owed 
to him their happiness. His death could not 
extinguish the persecution. Many of his disciples^ 
collected in a house, were devoted to the flames, 
and almost all perished;^ the rest having fled, the 
inhabitants, who were become sensible of their 
innocence, recalled them some time after ; but a war 
taking place, they signalized their courage in a 
battle, and terminated an innocent life in a glorious 
death .^ 

Though after these calamitous events the body of 
the society was threatened with an approaching 
dissolution, they continued during some time to 

^ Iambi, cap. 35. p. 210. « Id. Vit. Pythag. c. 35. p. 209. 
f Id. ibid. p. 204. » Justin, lib. 20. c. 4. ^ Id. ibid. Plut. 
de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 583. * Iambi, c. 35. p. 212. 
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mme a head for its government.^ Diodorus^ one of 
the last of these, was an enemy to that cleanliness 
and neatness which Pythagoras had so strongly 
recommended to us; and affected more rigid manners^ 
a more n^ligent exterior^ and a coarser habit.^ — He 
had adherents, and a distinction was made in the 
society between those of the old and those of the new 
rule. 

At present reduced to a small number, separated 
from each other, and exciting neither envy nor pity, 
we practise in secret the precepts of our founder. 
Judge of the influence they had in the origin of our 
institution by that which they still retain ; for we 
educated Epaminondas, and Phocion formed himself 
on the examples of our philosophers. 

It is not necessary that I should remind you that 
this society has produced a multitude of legislators, 
geometricians, astronomers, naturalists, and ce\e^ 
brated men of every class ;™ that it is that which 
has enlightened Greece ; and that the modern 
philosophers have derived from our authors the 
greater part of the discoveries which give a lustre to 
their works. 

The glory of Pythagoras has increased: every 
where he has obtained a distinguished rank among 
the sages -.'^ In some cities of Italy divine honours 
have been decreed him;^ they were even paid to 

^ Iambi, c. 86. p. 21 S. > Harm. Tim. et Socier. ap. Athen. 
lib. 4. p. 163. " Iambi, c. 29. p. 132 ; c. 36. p. 215. Bnick. 
Hist. Philos. t. i. p. 1101. Fabric. BibHoth. Gnec. t. i. p. 490. 
• HerodoU lib. 4. c. 95. <" Justin, lib. 20. c. 4. 
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him during his life ;^ at which you will not be 
surprised, if you observe in what manner nations, 
and even philosophers^ speak of the legislators and 
preceptors of the human race. They consider them 
pot as men, but as gods,*^ as souls of a superior order, 
who, having descended from heaven into the Tar- 
tarus which we inhabit, have deigned to take on 
them a human body, and participate in the evils we 
suffer, to institute among us laws and philosophy/ 

Anacharsis. It must nevertheless be confessed 
that the endeavours of these beneficent genii have 
succeeded but imperfectly ; and since they have not 
been able universally to extend or perpetuate their 
reformation, I conclude that men will always be 
equally unjust and vicious. 

Samian. At least, as Socrates has said, until 
heaven shall more clearly explain itself to us ; and 
God, compassionating our ignorance, shall send 
some messenger to deliver to us his word, and reveal 
his will.* 

The next day after this conversation we set out 
for Athens, and, some months after, repaired to the 
festivals of Delos. 

p Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 28. Iambi, c. 6. p. 23 ; cap. 28, 
p. 118, 120. Dio Chrysost. Orat. 17. p. 524. Philostr. TiU 
Apollon. c. 1. p. 2. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. ^ 11. "i Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. 1. p. 355. ^ Plat. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. 
p. 355. ■ Plat. Apol. Socrat. t. i. p. 31. Id. in Pheed. t^i. 
p. 85. £. Id. in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 150. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 



Delos and the Cydades.* 



In the happy climate in which I reside, the spring is 
like the morning of a beautiful day. We there enjoy 
the blessings which it brings, and those which it 
promises. The rays of the sun are no longer 
obscured by gross vapours^ nor are they yet irritated 
by the ardent aspect of the dog-star. They dispense 
a pure and steady light, which mildly reposes on all 
objects, and resembles that with which the gods are 
surrounded on Olympus. 

When the luminary of day first appears in the 
horizon, the trees agitate the newly unfolded leaves, 
the banks of the Ilissus resound with the song of 
birds, and the echoes of Mount Hymettus with the 
music of the rustic reed ; and when again he hastens 
td his bed, the heavens are covered with a sparkling 
▼eil^ and the nymphs of Attica essay with timid feet 
light dances on the turf. But soon he once more 
returns, and we neither regret the coolness of the 
nighty which flies his approach, nor the splendour of 
the preceding day ; it seems as if a new sun arose on 
a new universe, and brought from the east colours 
unknown to mortals. Each instant adds a new charm 

* ^ the Map of Delos and the Cyclades. 
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to the beauties of nature, and every moment the 
great work of the developement of beings advances 
towards its perfection. 

O resplendent days ! O delicious nights ! what an 
emotion did that succession of scenes which you 
presented to all my senses excite in my soul ! O God 
of pleasures ! O spring ! I have this year beheld thee 
in all thy glory. You traversed as a conqueror the 
fields of Greece, and scattered from your head the 
flowers which were to embellish them. — You ap- 
peared in the valleys, and they were changed into 
smiling meads ; you were seen on the mountains, 
and the serpyllum and thyme exhaled a thousand 
perfumes. You rose into the air and diffused all 
around the serenity of your smile. The loves eagerly 
hastened to you at your call, and cast on every side 
their flaming darts, enkindling the whole earth. All 
things revived to receive new embellishments, and 
were embellished to give new pleasure. Such 
appeared the world when it emerged from chaos, in 
those happy moments in which man, charmed with 
his abode, and astonished and delighted at his ex- 
istence, seemed only to possess understanding that 
he might know, a heart that he might desire, and a 
soul that he might feel his happiness. 

This charming season brought with it festivals 
still more charming '} I mean those which are cele- 
brated every four years at Delos, in honour of Diana 

^ DioDjrs. Perieg. v. 528. ap. Geograph. Min. t. iv. p. 100. 
Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xjcvi. p. 2] 1. 
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and Apdlo."* The worship of these two divinities 
has subsisted in that island for a long succession of 
ages. But as it latterly began to decline^ the Athe- 
nians instituted, during the Peloponnesian war/ 
games which drew thither a great concourse of peo- 
ple from various nations. The youth of Athens were 
eager to distinguish themselves in these, and the 
whole city was in motion. Preparations were like- 
wise made for the solemn deputation which is 
annually sent to the temple of Delos, to present a 
tribute of gratitude for the victory which Theseus 
gained over the Minotaur. The voyage is made in 
the same ship which carried that hero to Crete; and 
already the priest of Apollo had crowned its stern 
with his sacred hands.)^ I went down to the Pirseus 
with Philotas and Lysis. The sea was covered with 
small vessels^ which were getting under sail for 
Delos. We had not the liberty of choice, but were 
hurried away by the sailors, whose lively and tumul- 
tuous joy was mingled with that of the immense 
crowds of people who thronged to the beach. We 
were under weigh in a moment, got out of the har- 
bour, and arrived in the evening at the isle of Ceos.' 

« Corsin. Fast Attic, t. ii^ p. 326. * On the sixth of the 

Attic month Thargelion, the birth of Diana was celebrated ; 
and on the seventh that of Apollo. In the third year of the 
109th Olympiad, or the year 34 1 before Christ, the month of 
Thargelion began on the 2d of May; and thus the 6th and 
7th of Thargelion corresponded witli the 8th and 9th of May. 
« Thucyd. lib. 3. c. 104. y Plat, in Phcedon. t. i. p. 58. 

Plut. in Thes. t. i. p. 9- ' iEschin. epist. 1. in Demosth. 

Oper. p. 205. 
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On the next day we coasted Scyros, and leaving 
Tenos on the left^ entered into the channel which 
separates Delos from the island of Rhenea. We 
immediately came in sight of the temple of Apollo, 
which we skluted with new transports of joy ; and 
the city of Delos was almost entirely displayed to 
our view. With an -eager eye we ran over the 
superb edifices, elegant porticos, and forests of 
coluriins by which it is embellished; and this pros- 
pect, momentarily varying, suspended in us the 
desire to arrive at the land. 

When we had reached th^ shore, we ran to the 
temple, which i$ distant from it only about a hun- 
dred paces.^ It is more than a thousand years since 
Erisichthon, son of Cecrops, laid the first foundation 
of this edifice,^to which the different (States of Greece 
continuallj' add new embellishmeiits. It was covered 
with festoons and garlands, which, by the contrast of 
their colours, gave a new lustre to the Parian marble 
of which it is built.*" Within we saw the statue of 
Apollo, less celebrated for the delicacy of the work- 
manship than its antiquity.^ The god is represented 
holding his bow in one hand ; and, to signify that 
music owes to him its origin and charms, ^ith his 
\tfi he supports the three Graces, who are repre- 
sented, the first with a lyre, the second with flutes, 
and the third with a pipe. 

Near the statue is that altar which is esteemed 

* Tournef Voyag. torn. i. p. 300. ^ Euseb. Chron. lib. 2. 

p. 76. *= Span. Voyag. t. i. p. 1 1 1. ^ Plut. de Mus. t. ii. 

p. 11S6. 
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one of the wonders of the world.^ It is not gold or 
marble which is admired in it; horns of animals, 
forcibly bent^ and artfully interwoven^ form a whole 
equally solid and regularv Some priests, whose em- 
ployment it is to adorn it with flowers and boughs/ 
made us observe the ingenious contexture of its 
parts* It was the god himself, exclaimed a young 
priest, who in his childhood interwove them as you 
see. These menacing homs^ which you behold sus- 
pended on the wall, and those of which the altar is 
composed, are the spoils of the wild goats which fed 
OB Mount Cynthus, and which fell beneath the shafts 
of Diana.>^ Here the eye meets nothing but prodi# 
gies. This palm-tree, which displays its branches 
over our heads, is the sacred tree that supported 
Latona when she brought forth the divinities we 
adore.** The form of this altar has become cele- 
brated by a problem in geometry, of which an exact 
solution will perhaps never be given. The plague 
laid waste our island, and Greecewasravaged by war. 
Tbeoracle,beingcon8ulted by our ancestors, declared 
that these calamities would cease if they could make 
this altar double the size it is of at present.* They 



• Id. de Solert. Animai. t. ii. p. 98S. Alert, epig. 1. Diog. 
;. lib. 8. § 13. ' Spanh. in Callim. t. ii. p. 97. s Cal- 
Ub. Hymn, in Apoll. t. 60. ^ Homer, in Odyss. lib. 6. v. 162. 
(Mlim. in Del. v. 208. Theophr. Hitt Plant. Ub. 4. cap. 14. 
p. 489. Cicer. de Leg. lib. 1. 1. iii. p. 115. Plin. lib. 16. c. 44. 
\ ii. p. 40. Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 25. p. 648. * Plut. de Gen. 

Soar. t. ii. p. 579. Id. de E. Delph. p. S86. Val. Max. lib. 8. 
cap. 12. Extern. No. 1. Montucla, Hist, des Mathem. t. i. 
p. 186. ' 

D 2 
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imagined it would be sufficient to make it twice as 
large every way; but they found, with surprise^ that 
they were constructing anenormous mass^that would 
contain the altar in question eight times. After other 
attempts equally fruitless^ they seem to consult Plato^ 
then just returned from Egypt; who told their mes- 
sengers that the god, by this oracle, sported with the 
ignorance of the Greeks, and exhorted them to cul- 
tivate the accurate sciences, rather than to be con- 
tinually occupied in dissensions and wars. At the 
same time he proposed a simple and mechanical me- 
thod of resolving the problem : but the plague had 
ceased when his answer arrived. This^ said Philotas 
to me,, was probably what the oracle had foreseen. 

These words, though pronounced in alow voice, 
engaged the attention of a citizen of Delos, who 
approached us^ and, showing us an altar less embel- 
lished than the former^ This^ said he, is never 
drenched with the blood of victims : on this the 
devouring flame is never kindled. Hither Pytha- 
goras came to offer, after the example of the people, 
cakes, barley^ and wheat; ^ and beyond all doubt 
the god was better pleased with the enlightened 
worship of that great man than with all those streams 
of blood with which our altars are perpetually 
inundated. 

He afterwards pointed out to us whatever ims 
worthy our remark within the temple. We listened 
to him with respect; we admired the wisdom of his 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 7. p. 848. Porph}^*. de Abstinent, 
lib. 2. § 28. p. 153. Not. ibid. 
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discourse, the milduess of his aspect^ and the kind 
attention which he paid to us. But what was our 
surprise when mutual explanations discovered to us 
Pbilocles! He was one of the principal inhabitants 
of Delos for his riches and his dignities; he was the 
father of Ismene, whose beauty was the subject of 
conversation among all the women of Greece ; and 
it was him to whose hospitality we had been re- 
commended by letters from Athens. After having 
repeatedly embraced us, Hasten^ said he^ to salute my 
household gods ; come and see Ismene^x and you 
shall be witness to her marriage^ and partake in the 
joy of Leucippe her happy mother. They will not 
receive you as strangers^ but as friends, whom 
Heaven has long destined to visit them. Yes, I 
swear to you^ added he> grasping our hands^ all 
those who love virtue have legitimate claims to the 
friendship of Philocles and his family. 

We came out of the temple : his friendly impa- 
tience would scarcely permit us to take a view of 
that multitude of statues and altars by which it is 
surrounded. In the midst of these stands a figure of 
Apollo, about twenty-four feet high.' Long tresses 
of hair float on his shoulders ; and his robe, which 
is folded on his left arm^ seems to obey the breath of 
the zephyr. The statute and the plinth on which it 
stands are of a single block of marble: it was dedi- 
oited hf the inhabitants of Naxos."^ Near thi^ 
colossus, Nicias, general of the Athenians, caused 

'Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 301. Whelcr's Journey, book i. 
p. 56. Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. 107. *" Tournef. ibid. p. 301. 
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to be placed a paliii-tree«of bronze," tbe workman- 
sliip of wbich is equally preoious with the materials. 
Farther on we readi on several statues, this pomp- 
ous inscription : * '' The island of Chios is famous 
fm* its excellent wines i^it will hereafter be so for 
the works of Bupalus and Anthermus/' These two 
artists lived about two centuries since ; they have 
been succeeded and eclipsed by the Phidiases and 
Praxiteles ; and thus, while they sought to eternise 
their glory, they have only perpetuated their 
tiinity. I 

The city of Delos has neither towers nor walls^ 
and is only defended by the presence of Apollo.^ 
The houses are built of brick, or a kind of granite 
very common in the island.^ That of Philocles stood 
on the banks of a lake/ covered with swans/ and 
almost surrounded by palm-trees. . • 

Leucippe, informed of the return of her husband, 
came out to meet him, and we took her for Ismene; 
but soon after Ismene appeared, and we imagined we 
beheld the goddess* ot love. Philocles exhorted us 
mutually ta banish all constraint ; and from that 
moment we experienced at once all the surprise of a 
new connection, and all the enjoyments of an anci- 
ent friendship. 

Opulence shone conspicuous in tbe house of 

n Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. « Plin. lib. ^. c. 5. t- ii. p Gal* 
lim. in Del. v. 24 . Cicer. Orat. pro Leg. Manil. cap. 18. L v. 
p. 20. *» Tournef. Voyag. t !• p. S05. ' Herodot. lib. 2. 

c. 171. Callim. in A poll. v. 59 ; in Del. v. 261. Theogn. Sent. 
V. 7. . Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. 106. • Euripid. in Ion. v. 167 ; 

in Iphig. in Taur. v. 1 103. Ari'stoph. in A v. v. 870. 
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Philocles ; but prudence had so well regulated the 
use of his wealthy that it seemed to have granted, 
everj thing to utility and convenience^ but nothing 
to caprice. Slaves happy in their servitude antici- 
pated our wishes. Some poured on our hands and 
feet water purer than crystal; and others loaded with 
fruits a table placed in the garden/ in the midst of a 
grove of myrtles. We began by libations in honour 
of the gods who preside over hospitality. Several 
questions were put to us relative to our travels; and 
Philocles more than once seemed sensibly affected 
at the remembrance of his friends whom he had left 
on the continent of Greece. After some moments 
passed in delightful conversation, we went out with 
him to see the preparations for the festivals.^ 

These were to commence on the following day;* 
and on the day after, the birth of Diana was to be 
commemorated at Delos.^ Strangers were continu- 
ally arriving in the island^ brought thither by piety^ 
interest^ or pleasure. They already could find no 
room in the houses, and tents were erected in the 
public places, and some even in the fields. Friends 
met with and embraced each other after a long ab- 
sence ; and these affecting scenes attracted us to the 
different parts of the island; and, no less attentive to 
the objects we beheld than to the discourse of 
Philocles, we informed ourselves of the nature and 



*Theod. Prodr. in Rhod. et Dosicl. Amor. lib. 2. p. 57. 
• The 8th day of May, of the ye%r 341 before Christ. " Diog. 
Lacrt. lib. 2. § 44. 
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« 

particularities of a country so famous throughout 
Greece. 

The island of Detos is only seven or eight milea 
in circuity and its breadth is but about one third of 
its length/ Mount Cynthus^ which extends from 
north to south, terminates in a plain that on the 
west side reaches to the sea. The city stands in thi& 
plain.^ The rest of the island presents only aa 
uneven and sterile soil, if we except some pleasant 
valleys, which are formed by several hills, on the 
south side/ The source of the Inopus is the only 
spring with which it is favoured by nature; but we 
find^ in different places^ cisterns and lakes, which 
preserve the rain-water during several months. 

Delos was originally governed by kings, who 
united the priesthood to the regal authority.^ It 
afterwards fell under the power of the Athenians, 
who purified it during the Peloponnesian war/ The 
tombs of its ancient inhabitants were removed to the 
isle of Rhenea; and there their successors have seen 
for the first time the light of day, and there are they 
to behold it for the last. But if they are deprived 
of the advantage of being born and dying in their 
country,*^ they enjoy there a profound tranquillity 
during their lives. The fury of Barbarians/ the 



* Tournef. Voyag. p. 287, 288. v Strab. lib. 10. p. 485. 

* Eurip. Iph. in Taur. v. 1235. Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. 311. 
«Virg. i^neid. lib. 3. v. 80. Ovid. Metam. lib. 13. v. 632. 
Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Roman, lib. 1. c. 50. t. i. p. 632. ^ Thu- 
cyd. lib. 3. c. \0^. *" .£schin. Epist. ad. Philocr. p. Ii05» 

Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 230. '^ Herodot. Hb. 6. cap. 97. 
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enmity of nations/ and the animosities of individuals^ 
all subside at the view of this sacred land ; nor ever 
have tbe coursers of Mars trodden it with their en- 
sai^ined feet/'--*Every thing that can present the 
image of war is rigorously banished ; and even the 
animal most faithful to man is not suffered to remain 
in it, because he would destroy the weaker and more 
timid creatures.* In fiue^ Peace has chosen Delos 
for her abode, and tbe house of Philocles for her 
palace. 

We were approaching the latter, when we saw a 
youth coming to meet us^ whose air^ stature^ and 
features^ seemed to bespeak him more than mortal. 
This^ said Philocles to us, is Theagenes^ whom my 
daughter has chosen for her husband ; and Leucippe 
basjustfixed the day of their marriage. — O my father! 
replied Theagenes^ eagerly embracing bim> my grati- 
tude increases every moment. Let these generous 
strangers deign to partake it with me. They are my 
friends^ since they are yours : and I feel that excess 
of joy has need of support as well as excess of grief. 
You will pardon this transport, added he, turning to 
us, if you have ever loved ; and if you have not, . 
you will pardon it when you shall behold Ismene. 
The attention we shewed him seemed to calm the 
agitation of his feelings, and to relieve him under 
the weight of his happiness. 

Philocles was received by Leucippe and Ismene 

« Pausan. lib. 3. c. 23. p. 269. Liv. lib. 4-4.. c. 29. ^ Callim. 
in Del. V. 277. * It was not permitted to keep dogs at 

Delos (Strab. lib. 10. p. ^86)^ lest they should kill the hares 
fod rabbits. 
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f(s Hector was by Andromache every time he re- 
entered within the walls of Troy. Supper was served 
up in a gallery adorned with pictures and statues ; 
and our hearts^ expanded to the purest joy^ tasted all 
the charms of confidence and liberty. 

In thcf mean time Philocles put a lyre in the hands 
of . Ismene, and requested her to sing one of those 
hymns which celebrate thebirth of Apollo and Diana. 
Express by your song^ said he, what the damsels of 
X)elos will to-morrow represent in the temple by 
their agile steps. Anacharsis and Philotas will thus 
become better acquainted with the origin of our 
festivals/ and the nature of the spectacle which will 
be presented to their view. 

Ismene took the lyre, touched^ as if by accident, 
some tender and moving notes^ which escaped not 
Theagenes^ and^ suddenly preluding with rapidity in 
the Dorian mode^ painted with strokes of fire the 
implacable anger of Juno against an odious rival.s 
" In vain does Latona seek to escape her vengeance; 
she has had the misfortune to please Jupiter, and the 
fruit of her love must become the instrument of her 
punishment, and perish with her. Juno appeared in 
the heavens, Mars on Mount Hasmus in Thrace^ 
Iris on a mountain near the sea ; . they terrified by 
their presence the air, the earth, and the islands. 
Trembling, lost, urged by the pains of child-bearing, 
Latona, after long wanderings, arrives in Thessaly, 
on the banks of the river by which that country is 

K Callim. in Del. v. 40. 
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watered. O Peneus ! she cri^s, receive in thy peace- 
ful waters the children of Jupiter^ which I bear in 
mj womb. O nymphs of Thessaly^ daughters of the 
god whose succour I implore t join with me to pre* 
vail on him to grant my request. But he hears me 
not ; and my prayers only incite him to hasten his 
speed. O Pelioni O ye fearful mountains! you 
therefore are my only resource : will you refuse me 
in your gloomy caverns the refuge which you afford 
to the lioness in travail ? 

^V At these words the Peneus^ moved to compas- 
sion^ arrests the course of his foaming waters. Mars 
beheld him ; and, transported with rage, was on the 
point of burying the river beneath the smoking 
fragments of Mount Pangaeus; he uttered a loud cry^ 
and struck his spear against his buckler. The sound, 
like the shout of an armyl shook the plains of Thes- 
saly and Mount Ossa^ and re-echoed in long mur- 
murs through the deep caverns of Pindus. Peneus 
had been no more, had not Latona abandoned the 
places on which her presence had drawn the anger 
of heaven. She came to our island^ to solicit the 
assistance they had refused her ; but the menaces of 
Iris filled her with terror* 

^f Delos alone was less moved with fear than with 
pity. Delos was then only a sterile and desert rock, 
driven at the pleasure of the winds and waves^ which 
had thrown her into the midst of the Cyclades^ when 
she heard the plaintive accents of Latona, and offered 
her an asylum on the wild banks of the Inopus. The 
goddess, transported with gratitude, sinks at the foot 
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of a tree which offers her its shade^ and which for 
this benefaction will enjoy an eternal spring. There, 
exhausted with fatigue, and attacked by the most 
cruel pains, she opens her almost extinguished eyes, 
in which joy shines in the midst of the expressions 
of grief and suffering; and at length fixes them on the 
precious pledges of her love« on the children whose 
birth had cost her so many tears. The nymphs of 
the Inopus, witnesses to her transports, announce 
them to the world by sacred songs ; and Delos is no 
longer the sport of the inconstant waves^ but remains 
fixed on the columns which rise from the bottom of 
the sea,** and which rest on the foundations of the 
earth. Herglory is universally celebrated; and from 
every side nations hasten to her festivals^ to implore 
the god who owes to her his birth, and who renders 
her happy by his presence." 

Ismene accompanied these words with a tender 
glance directed to Theagenes, and we began to 
breathe more freely; but our souls were still agitated 
by the shocks of terror and pity. Never had the lyre 
of Orpheus^ nor the voice of the Sirens, produced 
sounds so moving. While Ismene sang^ I and Phi- 
lotas repeatedly interrupted her by exclamations of 
admiration : Philocles and Leucippe lavished on her 
marks of tenderness that delighted her still more than 
our praises; Theagenes listened and was silent. 

At length the day arrived which had been expected 
with so much impatience. The morning faintly in- 

h Find. ap. Strab. lib. 10. p. 485. 
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dicated in the horizon the course of the sun^ when 
we arrived at the foot of Cynthus. This mountain 
is but a moderate height.' It is a block of granite^ 
of different colours, and containing pieces of a 
blackish and shining talc. From its top a surprising 
number of islands of various sizes are discoverable. 
They are dispersed in the midst of the ocean^ in the 
same beautiful disorder as the stars are scattered in 
the heavens. The eye runs over them with avidity^ 
and seeks them again after having lost them. Some- 
times it wanders with pleasure in the channels 
which separate them from each other^ and sometimes 
slowly measures the lakes and liquid plains which 
they embrace : for we do not here view one of those 
boundless seas where the imagination is no less 
overwhelmed than astonished by the grandeur of 
the scene ; and where the disquieted mind, seeking 
repose on all sides^ only finds every where one vast 
solitude which fills it with melancholy, and one 
immense space by which it is confounded. Here the 
bosom of the waves is become the habitation of 
mortals. We behold a city scattered over the surface 
of the sea ; and view the picture of Egypt when the 
Nile has inundated the plains^ and appears to bear 
on its waters the hills which afford a retreat to the 
inhabitants.^ 

The greater part of these islands^ said Philocles^ 
are named Cyclades^* because they form a kind of 

^ Tournef. Voyag. torn. i. p. 307- Spon. Voyag. t. i. p. 111. 
Wheler's Journ. book 1. page 58. ^ Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 97. 
Died. Sic. lib. 1. p. 33. * Circle in Greek signifies circle. 
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circle round Delosj Sesostris^ king of E^ypt^ 
subjected a part of them by his arms :™ and Minos^ 
king of Crete, governed some of them by his laws." 
The Phoenicians^® the Carians,!' the Persians^ the 
Greeks,^ and all the nations which have possessed 
the empire of the sea, have successively conquered 
or colonised them : but the colonies of the latter 
have effaced all traces of those of other nations; 
and powerful interests have for ever attached the 
desiiny of the Cyclades to that of Greece. 

Some of them were at first governed by kings 
which they had themselves chosen ; and others had 
received them from their conquerors : ' but the love 
of liberty, which is natural to the Greeks^ and stMl 
more natural to islanders, destroyed the yoke under 
which they had groaned. All these states became 
small republics, jealous of each other, and mutually 
endeavouring to preserve a balance between their 
respective powers, by the alliances and protttetion 
which they solicited on the continent. They enjoyed 
that happy calm which nations can only derive fipom 
their obscurity, when Asia invaded Europe, and the 
Persians covered the sea with their ships. The 
islands, seized with consternation, were enfeebled by 
their divisions. Some meanly joined the enemy, but 
others had the courage to resist. After the defeat 
of the Persians, the Athenians formed the project of 

« Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 211. ™ Diod. Sic. lib, 1. p. 51. 
" Thucyd. lib. 1 . cap. 4. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. S49. <" Boch. 
Geograph. p. 405. p Thucyd. ibid. Diod. Sic ibid. <i He- 
rodoU lib. 8. c. 46, 48. Thucyd. passim. ^ Herodot lib. I. 
c. 64. Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 345. 
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conquering them all. They imputed to them^ as 
almost equal crimes, their having assisted or having 
deserted them : and successively subjected them, 
under pretexts more or less plausible. 

Athens gave them her laws, and exacted from 
them taxes proportionable to their abilities. Under 
the protection of her power^ they behold commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts, flourish ; and would be 
happy could they forget they once were free. 

They are not all equally fertile : there are some 
which are scarcely ableib supply the wants of their 
inhabitants ; as, for instance, Mycone, which you 
see to .the east of ^Delos, whence it is distant only 
twenty-four stadia/* We there see no stfeams rush 
(torn tbe iummits of the mountains and fertilise the 
plains.^ The earth, abandoned to the burning rays 
of the «un, incessantly sighs for the succours of 
beaveii:^aid it isonly by the most laborious efforts that 
wbe^^ and other grain necessary for the subsistence 
of the husbandman are produced. All the powers 
oCilMS soil seem to.be exhausted in favour of vines 
and Bg-trees ; the iruits of which, of the growth of 
this island, are in great request." Partridges^ quails, 
and several birds of passage, are found there in 
ahiiDdmnce :^ but these advantages, which are com- 
mon to this and the neighbouring islands, are but a 
feeble resource for the inhabitants : who, besides the 

■TounieE t i. p. 278. * 2268 toises (somewhat above 
two milef and a half)* * Spon. t i. p« 115. Wheler's Jour- 

ney, hook 1 . p. 65. » TonnieC t. i. p. 281 . >" Id. ibid. 

Spon. Voyag. t i. p. 1 15. Wheeler, book 1 • p. 65. 
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sterility of the country^ have also to complain of 
the rigour of the climate. Their heads are early 
deprived of their natural ornament : ^ and those 
floating tresses which add so many graces to beauty, 
seem only to be granted to their youths that their 
loss may be soon regretted. 

The Myconians are reproached with being avari- 
cious and parasites :^ they would be less censured, if, 
in more favourable circumstances, they^^ere prodig^ 
and arrogant ; for the greatest misfortune of indi- 
gence is, to give birth to ^ces, but not to be able tp 
procure a pardon for them^ 

Rhenea, which you see to th* west, is distant from 
us about %ve hundred paces ;^ it is less, but more 
fertile than Mycone, and distinguished for the riches 
of its hills and plains. A chain which seemed to 
unite the two islands was formerly stretched across 
the channel by which they are separated. This 
was the work of Polycrates, tyrant of Samo%^ who 
imagined^that he should thus be ^Jile to communicate 
to the one the sanctity of the other.* But the isle 
of Rhenea has more legitimate claims to our vene- 
ration ; it contains the ashes of our fathers, and will 

y Plin. lib. 11. cap. 37. t. i. p. 615. Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 
Touraef. p. 280. ' Athen. lib. 1 . c 7* p. 7. Suid. in Mvrwv, 
» Tournef. p. 315. ^ Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 13 ; lib. 3. c. lO*. 
* About the same time Croesus besieged the city of Ephesus, 
the inhabitants of which, to obtain the protection of Diana, 
their principal divinity, fastened one end of a cord to their 
wallsy and the other to the temple of Diana, distant from them 
7 stadia, or G61 toises and a half (6 furlongs 90 yards). Hero- 
dot. lib. 1. c. 26. Polyaen. Strang, lib. 6. c. 50. iElian. Var. 
Hist lib. 3. c. 26. 
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one day coatain ours. To. that eminence directljr 
opposite us have been conveyed the tombs which 
were formerly at Delos.^ Their number is conti- 
nually increasing; and they may be considered as 
so many trophies which death erects to record his 
triumphs over mortals. 

Turn your eyes towards the north-west, and you 
will discover the coasts of the island of Tenos. 
Without the walls of the capital is one of those 
venerable gfoves^ the duration of which is secured 
by religion, and to which a long succession of 
winters have been able to do no injury.^ Its gloomy 
alleys are the avenues to a superb temple, which^ in 
obedience to the ^oVacle of Apollo, the inhabitants 
formerly erected to Neptune. It is one of the most 
ancient sacred asylums in Greece;^ and is surrounded 
by several spacious edifices^ where the public repasts 
are given, and in which the people assemble during 
the festivals of the god/ who receives the praises of 
his fotaries for dispelling the maladies by which 
mortals are afflidled,^ and for having destroyed the 
serpents which formerly rendered this island unin- 
habiUble.^ 

The people who first cultivated Tenos created a 
new soil ; a soil which satisfies, or even anticipates, 
the wishes of the labourer. It produces the most 
exquisite fruits, and grain of every kind. On all 

« Thucyd. lib. S. c. 104. Strab. lib. 10. p. 486. Tournef. 
p. S16. <« Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. * Tacit Annal. lib. S. 

No. 63. ' Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. f Philocr. ap. Clem. Alex. 
Cohort, ad Gent p. 26. ^ Plin. lib. 4. cap. 12. t. i. p. 211 
Steph. Byzant in T^voc. Hesych. Miles. 
VOL. VI. E 
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sides a thousand fountaios gush forth ; ^ and the 
plains that areenriched by the tribute of their waters 
appear to be embellished with new beauties, from 
the contrast of the arid and desert mountains by 
which they are surrounded.^ 

Tenos is separated from Andros by a channel 
twelve stadia in breadth.^* In the latter island we 
find mountains covered with verdure, springs more 
abundant than at Tenos ; valleys as delightful as 
those of Thessaly ; fruits equally beautiful to the eye, 
and delicious to the taste ; ^ and a city renowned for 
the difficulty the Athenians found in conquering it, 
and the worship of Bacchus, the deity who tbepe 
principally receives adoration. I have been a witness 
to the transports of joy which his festivals inspire." 
I beheld them at an age when the soul receives 
impressions which the memory never recals but with 
sensations of pleasure. I was on board a yessel 
returning from Euboea, and admiring with delight 
the glowing radiance of the new-born day^ when 
loud shouts of joy drew our eyes towards the isle of 
Andros. The first rays of the sun had gilded an 
eminence on which stood a beautiful temple. The 
people thronged together on all sides, crowded round 
the temple, raised their hands to heaven^ prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and gave a loose to the 

* Tournef, t. i. p. 357. Plin. ibid. Steph. Byzant. in T^wc. 
Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 526. ^ Tournef. ibid. * Scy- 
lax. ap. Gcograph. Min. t. i. p. 55. Tournef. p. 355. * Nearly 
half a league. "* Tournef. p. 348. " Pausan. lib. 6. c. 26. 
p. 518. Philostr. Icon. lib. 1. c. 25. p. 799. 
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most extravagant expressions of joy. We landed, 
aod were hurried by the multitude to the top of a 
hill, where a thousand voices exclaimed at once : 
Come^ see^ taste : these streams of wine which rush 
from the temple of Bacchus^ were yesterday, last 
night, this morning, only pure water. Bacchus is 
the author of this prodigy, which he renews every 
year, on the same day, and at the same hour. He 
will repeat it to-morrow, the day following, and 
during seveB successive days.^ To these exclama- 
tions presently succeeded a mild and pleasing har- 
mony. *^The Achelous," it was said, '' is celebrated 
fbr his reeds, the Peneus derives all his glory from 
the valley which he waters, and the Pactolus from 
the flowers with which his banks are embellished ; 
but the fountain which we sing renders men strong 
and eloquent, and flows at the immediate command 
of Bacchus/' p 

While the priests of the temple, who were well 
acqufttnted with the subterranean passage through 
which the waters flowed^ thus imposed on the ere- 
d«Kty of the multitude, I was tempted to congratu* 
late them on the success of their artifice. They 
deceived the people, but they rendered them happy. 

At an almost equal distance from Andros and 
Ceos we find the little island of Gyaros, fitted to be 
the place of banishment for robbers and banditti, 
should they be driven from the rest of the earth .^ 

• Plin. lib. 2. c 103. t. i. p. 121 ; lib. 31. c. 2. t. ii. p. 54^ 
^ Philostr. Icon. lib. 1. c. 25. p. 799. *» Juven. sat. 1. v. 73. 

e2 
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It is a wild and rocky country/ Nature has refused 
it every thing, as she seems to have lavished all she 
can Jbestow on the isle of Ceos. 

The shepherds of Ceos render divine honours^ and 
consecrate their flocks, to the shepherd Aristsus/ 
who first led a colony to this island. They say that 
he sometimes returns to enjoy their tranquil groves^ 
from the inmost recesses of which he watches over 
their snow-white bulls. 

The priests of Ceos annually repair to a high 
mountain^ to observe the rising of the dog-star ;^ or 
offer sacrifices to that star, and to Jupiter ; and to 
solicit the return of those beneficial winds whicb^ 
during forty days^ blunt the ardent rays of the sun^ 
and diffuse a delicious coolness through the air. 

The inhabitants of Ceos have erected a temple 
in honour of Apollo ;" and preserve with veneration 
that which Nestor, on his return from Troy, caused 
to be built to Minerva.* They have joined the 
worship of Bacchus to that of these divinities^' So 
many religious acts seem to have secured to them 
the favour of the gods. The island abounds iniraits 
and pasturage.^ The people possess strength of body 
and vigour of mind ; and are so numerous that they 
have found it necessary to distribute themselves in 

' Tacit. Annal. lib. 3. cap. 69. Juven. sat 10. v. 170. 
•Diod. Sic. lib. 4.. t. 1. p. 3^25; edit. Wessel. Virg. Geogr. 
lib. I. V. 14. ' Heracl. Pont. ap. Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. c. 5^. 
t. iii. p. 47. Apoll. Argon, v. 535. " Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 

» Id. ibid. y Athen. lib. 10. c. 22. p. 456. * Virg. Geogr. 

lib. 1. V. 14. 
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four cities/ of which loulis is the principal. It is 
situated on an eminence, and derives its name from 
a spring which flows at the foot of the hill.^ Ca- 
ressus^ which is distant from it twenty-five stadia,* 
serves it as a harbour, and enriches it with its 
commerce. 

loulis would furnish instances of persons attain- 
ing to a great old age,^ did not custom, or the laws, 
permit suicide to those who, having arrived at the 
age of sixty years, are no longer in condition to enjoy 
life, or rather to serve the republic.^ They say that 
it is shameful to survive ourselves, to usurp on the 
earth a place we can no longer properly fill, and to 
appropriate to our own enjoyment that existence 
which we have only received for the use of our 
country. The day which is to terminate their life is 
to them a festival : they gird their brows with a 
cfaaplet; and, taking a cup of the juice of hemlock 
or poppies, sink insensibly into an eternal sleep. 

Such courage cannot but be capable of eflecting 
every thing to preserve liberty. On a certain occa- 
sion, when besieged by the Athenians, and on the 
point of surrendering for want of provisions, they 
threatened the besiegers that unless they retired, 
they would massacre all the most aged citizens in the 
place.^ Moved either by horror, compassion, or fear, 
the Athenians departed, and left, without further 

• Strab. lib. 10. p. *86. *» Steph. in lovX. Tournef. p. 332. 
* Nearly a league. ^ Heraclid. Pont, do Polit. ^ Strab. 

lib. 10. p. 486. JEl'ian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 37. Steph. ibid. 
Val. Max. lib . 2. c. 6. No. 6. ' Strab. ibid. 
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molestation, a people who equally braved both 
nature und death. They have since subjected them, 
and softened the harshness of their character by 
servitude and the arts. The city is adorned with 
superb edifices ; its walls are composed of enormous 
blocks of marble, and access to it is facilitated by 
roads made over the neighbouring eminences.' But 
it is rendered more illustrious by having produced 
many celebrated men; and, among others, Simo- 
nides, Bacchylides, and Prodicus.^ 
Simonides,^ the son of Leoprepis, was bbrn about 

« 

the 3d year of the 55th Olympiad.* He merited the 
esteem of the kings, sages, and great men of his 
time. Among the number of these was Hipparchus, 
whom Athens would have adored, could Athens have 
endured a master;^ Pausanias, king of Lacedaemon, 
who, by his success against the Persians, had been 
raised to the summit of honour and pride ;^ Alevas 
king of Thessaly, who had eclipsed the glory of hia 
predecessors, and increased that of his country;^ 
Hiero, who was first the tyrant, and afterwards the 
father of Syracuse ;^ and, lastly, Themistocles, who 
was not a king, but who had triumphed over the 
most powerful of kings." 

' Tournef. p. 332, 333. « Strab. lib. 10. p. 4^6. »» Fa- 

bric. Biblioth. Greec. t. i. p. 591. Bayley Diet. Art. Sim. Mem. 
de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xiii. p. 250. * The year 558 
before Christ. ■ Plat, in Hipp. t. ii. p. 228. ^ ^lian. Var. 
Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. |i Theocr. Idyll. 16. v. 44. Plat, de Fratem. 
Amor. torn. ii. page 492. Sozom. Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. p. 822. 
^ Xen. in Hieron. page 901. iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 15, 
■^ riut. in Themist. t. i. p. 114. 
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According to a custom which still continues, 
sovereigns then invited to their courts such persons 
as were distinguished for their knowledge or genius. 
Sometimes they caused them to enter into (compe- 
tition with each other, and required from them those 
sallies of wit which shine more than they enlighten. 
At other times they consulted them on the mysteries 
of nature, the principles of morals, or the forms of 
government ; and it was expected that, to the 
questions propounded to them, they should return 
perspicuous, prompt, and precise answers, because 
they were to instruct a prince, please his courtiers, 
and confound their rivals. The greater part of these 
answers are current through all Greece, and have 
descended to posterity ;' which is no longer able to 
estimate their just value, because they contain allu- 
sions now not understood, or truths too generally 
known. Among those which are preserved of Simo- 
nides, there are some which particular circumstances 
have rendered celebrated. 

One day, at an entertainment,^ the king of Lace- 
dsmonhad requested him to confirm, by some impor- 
tant and comprehensive maxim, the high opinion he 
had conceived of his philosophy. Simonides, who 
was acquainted with the ambitious projects of that 
prince, and foresaw their fatal issue, said to him — 
" Remember that you are a man.'' Pausanias saw 
Dotliing in this answer but a frivolous or trite 
observation ; but, in the disgrace into which he soon 

« -Elian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 41. 
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after fell^ be discovered in it a novel truth, and one 
of the most important of those of virhich kings are 
ignorant. 

On another occasion^P the queen of Syracuse 
asked him whether knowledge were preferable to 
riches. This was a snare for Simonides> who was 
only honoured for the former of these advantages^ 
but who only sought the latter. Obliged to falsify 
his sentiments, or condemn his conduct^ he had 
recourse to irony ; and gave the preference to riches^ 
because philosophers continually besieged theman*- 
sions of the rich. This problem has since been 
resolved in a manner more honourable to philosophy. 
Aristippus, being asked by king Dionysius why the 
sage paid his court with so much assiduity to the 
rich man, who never acted in the same manner 
towards the sage,** — The wise man, replied he, 
knows his wants, but the other does not know his. 

Simonides was both a poet and a philosopher.*^ 
The happy union of these qualities rendered his 
talents more useful^ and his wisdom more agreeable. 
His style, which is remarkable for its sweetness, is 
simple^ harmonious^ and adinirable for the choice 
and arrangement of the words.^ He sang the praises 
of the gods^ the victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians, and the triumphs of the athletas in the 
games. He wrote the history of the reigns of Cam- 
byses and Darius in verse ; exercised his genius in 

p Aristot. Rhet. lib. 2. c. 16. t. ii. p. 586. *J Diog. LaCrt. 
lib. 2. §69. ' Plat, de Rep. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 3.S1. Cicer. de 

Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 22. t. ii. p. 415. * Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 

p. 631. Dionys. Halic de Veter. Script, Cenb. t. v. p. 420. 
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almost every kind of poetry ; and principally suc- 
ceeded in elegies and plaintive songs ^ No person 
was ever better acquainted with the sublime and 
delightful art of interesting and moving the passions; 
nor did ever any one paint with greater exactness 
those situations and misfortunes which excite pity." 
It is not the poet to whom we are attentive ; we hear 
the cries and groans of a distracted family, which 
weeps the death of a father or a son ;^ we behold 
Danae; we see an affectionate mother struggling 
with her son against the fury of the waves^ while a 
thousand gulfs yawn on all sides, and menace her 
with a thousand deaths ;y the shade of Achilles rises 
from the bottom of the tomb, and announces to the 
Greeks, about to quit the shores of Ilium, the 
innumerable calamities which await them by sea 
and land/ 

These poetical scenes, which Simonides has 
animated with so much passion and emotion, are so 
many benefits conferred on mankind : for it is of real 
Qtility to force from their eyes those precious tears 
which they shed with so much pleasure ; and to 
nourish in their hearts those sentiments of compas- 
sion which nature designed to unite them to each 
other, and which alone can unite the wretched. 

As the characters of men have a great influence 
on their opinions, it might be expected that the 

t Fabric Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 592. " Dionys. Halic. dc Vet. 
Script. Cens. t. v. p. 420. Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 631. Vit. 
.^schyl. ' Harpocr. in Ta^ivy. y Dionys. Halic dc Com- 
pos Verb. p. 221. ' Longin. de Sublim. c 45. 
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philosophy of Simonides would be mild and unas- 
suming. His sj^stem, as far as we can judge from 
some of his writings^ and manj of his maxims, was 
reducible to the following articles : 

'^ Letiis not endeavour to penetrate the boundless 
profundity of the Supreme Being ;^ but be satisfied 
with knowing that whatever is exists by his com- 
mand,^ and that he possesses perfect »virtue^^ of which 
men have only the feeble emanation they derive from 
him.^ Let them not^ therefore^ boast of perfection^ 
to which they cannot attain.^ Virtue has fixed her 
abode amid steep and rugged rocks '/if, by arduous 
labour^ mortals should be able to raise themselves to 
the elevation at which she resides, a thousand fatal 
circumstances would quickly hurl them down the 
precipice.^ Thus their life is a mixture of good and 
evil ; and it is as difficult to be repeatedly virtuous^ 
as it is impossible always to continue so.^ Let us 
take a pleasure in praising noble actions, and shut 
our eyes on those which deserve reprehension ; either 
from duty, when the oflender has claims to our 
afiection^^ or from lenity, when he is indifferent to us. 
Far from censuring others with too great severity, 
let us remember the frailty inseparable from our 
nature ;^ and that we are only destined to r<^main for 



* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1 . c. 22. t. ii. p. 4<15. ^ Simonid. 
ap. Theoph. Antioch. ad Autolyc. lib. 2. page 256. ^ Plat in 
Protag. torn. i. p. 341 . ^ Simonid. ap. Theoph. Antioch. ad 
Autolyc. lib. 2. p. 256. « Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 344. ^ Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p. 585. s Plat. ibid. ^ Id. ibid. Stob. 
p. 560. ' Plat. ibid. p. 346. ^ Plut. dc ConiMjfl. t. ii. p. 107. 



a fooment on the surface of iheeartb, and to be for 
ever inclosed in its bowek.^ Time hastens \(^ith 
extreme rapiditj ; a thousand ages, in comparison 
with eternity^ are but as a poiut, or as a very small 
part of an imperceptible point ;'" let us employ 
moments so fugitive in enjoying the blessings of 
life/ the principal of which are health, beauty^ and 
riches acquired without fraud ; "" since from the 
proper use of these results that true enjoyment, 
without which wealth, grandeur, and immortality 
itself, can give us no pleasure." p 

These principles, which are dangerous, because 
they tend to extinguish courage in the virtuous heart, 
and to deaden the remorse of guilt, might be con- 
sidered only as an error of the mind, if Simonides, 
while he inculcated such lenity to others^ had been 
but the more rigorous in the regulation of bis own 
conduct. But he dared to propose an act of injus- 
tice to Themistocles ;^ and blushed not to praise the 
murderers of Hipparchus, by whom he had been 
loaded with favours/ He is also reproached with 
having been a slave to avarice^ which even the 
liberality of Hiero could not satisfy ; and which, as 
is usual with that wretched passion, became every 
day more insatiable/ He was the first who degraded 
poetry by making it a shameful traffic of praise/ 

> Stob. serm. 120. p. 606. " Plut. ibid. p. 111. » Slob, 
senn. 6. p. 531. ** Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p. 574. p Athen. 
Ub. 12. p. 512. <i Plut. in Themist. t. i. p. 114. ' Hephaut. 
in Enchirid. p. 14. ^lian. Var. Hist. lib. 8. c 2. ' Athen. 
lib. 14. c. 121. p. 656. M\mn. Var. Hist. lib. a^ c. 1. < Sohol. 
Find. Isthm. 2. v. 9. Callim. Frag. ap. Spanh. t. i. p. 264 ct 337. 
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He idly said, that the pleasure of amassing riches 
was the only one of i^hich at bis age he wascapable;". 
and that he would rather choose to enrich his enemies 
after his death, than be obliged to have recourse to 
the generosity of his friends during his life;^ that, 
after all^ no person was exempt from defects ; and 
that^ if ever he should find a faultless man^ he would 
proclaim him to the whole world.^ This strange 
apology was insufficient to justify him in the eyes of 
the public, whose decrees invariably refuse pardon 
to those vices which originate more in baseness than 
weakness. 

Simonides died at the age of about ninety/* It 
is recorded to bis honour that he heightened the 
splendour of the religious ceremonies in the isle of 
Ceos,^ added an eighth string to the lyre,^ and 
invented the art of artificial memory;^ but what 
must insure to him immortal glory is, that he gave 
instructive lessons to kings ; and bestowed happiness 
on Sicily by reclaiming Hiero from his extravagant 
projects/ and inducing him to live in peace with 
his neighbours, his subjects, and himself. 

The family of Simonides resembled those families 

« Plut. an Seni, torn. ii. p. 786. «*Stob. senn. 10. p. 1S2. 
y PlaU in Protag. torn. i. p. 346. * Marni. Oxon. epoch. 58. 
Suid. in ^i^uty. Lucian. in Macrob. torn. iii. p. 228. ♦ The 
year 468 before Christ. • Athen. lib. 10. cap. 22. page 45«. 
»» Plin. lib. 7. c. 56. t. i. p. 416. <= Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. c. 86. 
t. u. p. 275. Id. de Fin. lib. 2. c. 32. t. ii. p. 137. Plin. lib. 7- 
cap. 24. torn. i. p. 387. ** Synes..ad Theot. epist. 49. p. 187. 
Schol. Pind. in Oiymp. 2. v. 29. iElian Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap* 
15. 
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in which the priesthood of the Muses is perpetual. 
His graudsoD, of the same name^ wrote on geneak>* 
gies, and the discoveries which do honour to the 
human mind.^ In Bacchylides, his , nephew, he 
seemed again to revive as a lyric poet. The purity 
of the style of Bacchylides^ the correctness of his 
manner, and the regular and connected beauties of 
his works,^ obtained him an applause of which 
Piodar might have been jealous.^ These two poets 
diTided, during some time, the favour of king Hiero, 
and the suffrages of his courtiers ; but when the 
royal patronage no longer prevented each from 
taking his true place, Pindar soared to the skies, 
and Bacchylides. remained on the earth. 

While the latter did honour to his country in 
Sicily, the Sophist Prodicus rendered it illustrious in 
the different cities of Greece,^ by reciting orations 
composed with art, and ' abounding in ingenious 
allegories, expressed in a simple, elevated and har- 
monious style. His eloquence was shamefully venal 
and destitute of all support from the graces of voice 
and utterance ;* but as he pourtrayed virtue under 
a pleasing form, he was admired by the Thebans, 
praised by the Athenians, and esteemed by the Spar- 
tans.^ He afterwards published maxims destructive 
of the foundationsof religion ; * andfromthat moment 

< Suid. in lifitty, ' Longin. de Sublim. c. S3. k Schol. 
Find, in Pyth. 2. v. 171. ^ Bayle, Diet. art. Prodicus. Mem. 
del' Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. xxi. p. 157. See also what I have 
nid of Prodicus in chap. LVIII. ^ Philostr. de Vit. Sophist. 
lib. 1. p. 496. ^ Id. ibid. p. 483. * Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 
lib. I.e. 42. t. ii. p. 432. Sext. Eropir. adv. Physic, lib. 9. page 
552,561. Suid. in Hp^^ir. 
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the Athenians considered him as the corrupter of 
youth, and condemned him to drink hemlock. 

Not far from Ceos is the island of Cythnos, 
famous for its pasturage : ^ and the land which yon 
see still nearer to us, to the west^ is the fertile isle 
of Scyros/ in which was born one of the most an- 
cient philosophers of Greece ; ^ I mean Pherecydes^ 
who lived about two hundred years since.P He 
occasioned a great revolution in the ideas and 
learning of his age. When a dreadful malady no 
longer left him any hope of recovery, Pythagoras, 
his disciple, made a voyage from Italy to visit him 
in his last moments.^ 

Direct now your eves towards the south : observe 
in the borizofi those gloomy and fixed vapours which 
obscure the dawning radiance of the day ; — there 
are the islands of Paros and Naxos. 

Paros^ may be about three hundred stadia in 
circuit.^ When I tell you that it possesses fertile 
plains^ numerous flocks/ two excellent harbours/ 
and has sent colonies to distant countries/ you will 
be able to form a general idea of the power of its 
inhabitants. Some particular facts will enable you 
to judge of their character, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which it has been displayed. 

^ Steph. in KvOy. Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 526. 
Toumef. Voyag. t. i. p. 826. » Homer. Odyss. lib. 15. v. 405. 
o Diog. Laert. lib. 1. § 116. p Id. ibid. § 121. <i Diod. 

Sic in £j:€eq>t. Vales, p. 24*2. Iambi, in Vit. Pythag. cap. 35. 
p. 202. Porph. Vit Pythag. p. 3. ' Plin. lib. 4. t. i. p. 12. 
Toumef. Voyag. torn. i. p. 203. * 11 leagues and one third. 
* Touraef. ibid. ^ Scylax. Peripal. ap. Geogr. Min. t. i. p. 22. 
« Strab. lib. 10. p. 487. 
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The city of Miletus in Ionia was distracted by 
fatal dissensions/ Among all the states distinguished 
for tbeir wisdom, the people of Pares appeared to 
the Milesians the most proper to re-establish tran- 
quillity in tbeir government They sent therefore 
for Arfeitrtftors from Paros ; who, being unable to 
reconcile t6e contending factions, long exasperated 
agtfkist each other by mutual hatred and outrages, 
left Ae city^ and traversed the country^ which thfy 
found untilled and desert, except some few portions 
of land which a smalE number of citizens still com- 
tinu^ to cultivate. Struck with the profound 
tranquillity in which these persons lived, they 
immediately placed them at the head of the govern- 
ment ; and order and plenty were immediately 
restored to Miletus. 

In the expedition of Darius, the Parians joined 
that monarch, and partook in the shame of his defeat 
al Marathon.^ Obliged to take refuge in their city, 
they were there besieged by Miltiades/ After a long 
defence, they demanded to capitulate; andconditioiiB 
were already agreed on by both parties^ when a flame 
was seen to rise in the air on the side of Mycone. It 
was occasioned by a wood having accidentally taken 
fire ; but was imagined, both in the camp and the 
town, to be a signal from the Persian fleet, to signify 
that it was hastening to succour the island. Under 
this persuasion the besieged refused to abide by their 

' Herodot lib. 5. c. 28. y Id. lib. 6. c. 133. * Ephor. 

ap* Sceph. in liap. Eustath. in Dionys. y. 525, Nep. in Miltiad. 
C.7. 
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word, and Miltiades retired from before the place. 
That great man expiated^ by a rigorous imprison* 
ment^ the ill success of his enterprise. But the 
Parians were punished with still greater severity : 
their perjury has been eternised by a proverb. 

At the time of the expedition of Xerxes, tbf^j 
betrayed the Greeks by continuing in alliance with 
the Persians, and the Persians by remaining inactive. 
T)leir fleet, lying idle in the port of Cythnos, waited 
the issue of the battle, to take part with the con- 
queror.^ They did not foresee that, not to contribute 
to his victory, was to expose themselves to hisiren* 
geance ; and that a smallrepublic, placed between 
two great powers who seek to extend their limits at 
the expense of each other, has frequently no resource 
but to follow the torrent, and pursue glory while it 
weeps the loss of its liberty. The Parians were not 
long before they found themselves in this situation. 
They for a time repelled the conquerors at Salamis^ 
by dint of contributions ; but they at length sunk 
under their yoke, almost without resistance. 

The Graces have altars at Paros. While Minos 
king of Crete was sacrificing to these divinities,^ the 
news arrived that his son Androgens was slain in 
Attica. He ended the ceremony by casting far from 
him the crown which girt his brow ; and with a 
voice interrupted by sighs and tears, commanded the 
flute-player to be silent. The priests have preserved 
the remembrance of this just and natural grief, and 

• Herodot. lib. 8. c 67. *» Id. ibid. c. 1 12. ^ ApoUod. 
lib. 3. c. 251. 
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when they are asked why they have banished from 
their sacrifices the custom of wearing crowns, and 
playiog on instruments of music, they reply : It 
^Was thus circumstanced, it was near this altar that 
the happiest of fathers learned the death of a son 
^rh— I he tenderly loved, and became the most 
imnetched of men. 

Manr cities boast of being the birth-place of 
Hamer ; but not one disputes with Paros the hono^ 
^r the shame of having produced Archilochus.^ This 
poet^ who lived about three hundred and fifty years 
ago/ was of a distinguished family. The Pythia 
predicted his birth, and the glory at which he was 
one day to arrive/ Prepared by this oracle, the 
Greeks admire in his writings the strength of his 
language; and the elevation of his ideas ;S they see 
him, even in his wildest flights, display the nervous 
▼igoor of hisgenius,^ extend the limits of his art, and 
introduce new cadences into his verses, and new 
beauties into music* Archilochus has done for lyric 
poetry what Homer did for epic. Both have had 
this in common, that, in their respective kinds of 
composition, they have served as models;^ that their 
works are recited in the general assemblies of Greece;* 
tnd that their birth is celebrated alike by particular 

'Fabr. Bibl. Grace, t. i. p. 572. Mem. de TAcad. des Belt. 
Lettr. C X. p. 36, 239. ' Herodot. lib. 1. c. 12. Aul. Gell. 
Kb, J7. c. 21 . Cicer. Tuscul. lib; 1 . c. 1. 1. ii. p. 234. ' Euacb. 
Fraepar. Evang. lib. 5. c .S3, p. 27. ^ Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. 

^ Longin. de Sublim. cap. 33. ' Plut. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1 140. 

^ Veil. Patercul. lib. 1. cap. 5. * Chamsel. ap. Allien, lib. 14. 
c. 3. p. 620. 
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festivals."" Yet^ though the public gratitude has as- 
sociated their names^ it has not intended to confound 
their ranks, and only grants the second place to the 
poet of Paros ;" but it is indeed to have obtained 
the first, to have Homer alone for a superior. 

With respect to his morals and aooduct, AMki- 
lochus merits to be classed among the vilest of men. 
Never were more sublime talents joined with a more 
vicious and depraved character. His writings are 
polluted with licentious language and lascivious de- 
scriptions,^ and abound in that gall in which the 
malignity of his disposition delighted.i^ His friendst 
his enemies^ the unfortunate objects of his amoun» 
all without distinction became the subjects of bis 
cruel satire; and, what is still more strange, it 
If from himself that we learn these odious facts.^ 
He has had the courage, when sketching the history 
of his life, steadily to survey aH its horrors, and the 
insolence to expose them to the view of the whole 
world. 

The youthful charms of Neobule, the daughter of 
Lycambes, had made an impression on his heart^ 
Mutual promises appeared to have ensured his fe- 
licity, and the conclusion of a marriage with the ob- 
ject of his affection, when motives of interest induced 
thefair one to give the preference to a rival. Instantly 

» Anthol. k*b. 2. cap. 47. p. 17S. > Val. Max. lib. 6. c. 8. 
Extern. No. 1. ^ (Euom. ap. Euseb. in Preepar. Evang. 13>. 5. 
c S% SS. Julian. Imper. Frag. p. 800. p Pynd. Ffth^ %i v« 
HX). ^ JEUan. lib. 10. c. 15. Synes. de Imoflan^ page 1J8. 

' Schol. Horat. epod. 6. v. 13. 
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the poet, more irrttated than afflicted^ shook the 
snakes which the Furies had given into his hands, 
and poured on Neobule and her family such a torrent 
of opprobrious satire, that he compelled them all to 
terminate, by a Tiolent death, a life which he had 
empoisoned 1^ the yirulence of his reproaches." 

Forced by indigence to quit his country, he re- 
moved to Thasos^ with a colony of Parians.^ He 
there found new food for his malignant fury, and ^e 
public hatred burst forth against him. • An opportil^ 
mty to appease this soon happened. The people of 
Thasos were at war with the neighbouring states. 
He followed the army, came in sight of the enemy, 
threw away his buckler, and fled. The latter action 
it one of the most infamous of which a Greek can be 
guilty ; but infamy only makes impression on minds 
whe merit not to suffer it. Archilochus openly 
avowed his cowardice : ^' I have thrown away my 
buckle," says he, in one of his works; '^ but I shall 
find another ; and I have saved my life."'' 

Thus was it that he braved the reproaches of the 
public, because his own heart was callous to every 
feeling of shame.^ After having been guilty of this 
insult on the laws of honour, he dared to go to Lace- 
dnnon* But what could he expect from a people 
who never separate their admiration from their 
esteem? The Spartans shuddered to behold him within 

■ Aothol. lib. 3. c. 25. p. 271. Said in Avcofi^. ^ iElian. 

lib. 10. c. 13. ** Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 398. ' Aris- 
toph. in Pac. y. 1296. Scbol. ibid. Strab. lib. 12. p. 549. 
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their city ; instantly commanded him to depart ;^ 
and proscribed his writings through all the territo- 
ries of their republic/ 

The people assembled at the Olympic games con- 
soled him for this mortification. He there recited in 
honour of Hercules^ that famous hymn which is stili 
sung when the glory of the victors is celebrated/ 
The whole assembly received it with loud applause; 
and when the judges decreed him a crown, he might 
have felt that> never has poetry a greater influence 
over the heart than when it instructs us in our 
duties. 

Archilochus was killed by Callondas of Naxo^^ 
whom he had long pursued. The Pythia considered 
his death as an insult offered to poetry : '' Leave the 
temple/ said she to his murderer ; '^ thou hast laid 
violent hands on the favourite of the Muses/' ^ Cal* 
londas allied that he slew his enemy in his. own 
defence ; but the Pythia, though she was not in- 
flexible to his prayers^ commanded him to appease 
the irritated manes of Archilochus by libations/ 
Such was the end of a man who by bis genius^ vices^ 
and impudence, was at once beheld with admiration, 
contempt, and dread. 

Less celebrated, but more deserving of esteem than 
this poet^ Polygnotus, Arcesilaus, and Nicanor of 

y Plut. Instil. Lacon. torn. ii. p. fiS9. » Val. Max. lib. 6. 

c. 3. Extern. No. 1. • Find. Olymp. od. 9. v. 1. »> Plut. 
de Serk Nuto. Vind. torn. ii. p. 560. (Enom. ap. Euseb. Preep; 
Evang. lib. 5. c. 33. p. 228. S Suid. in *7Vpx(X. 
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Paros, made considerable improvements in the art of 
encaustic painting/ Another artist^ a native of this 
island^ has acquired a reputation by a borrovred 
merit ; I mean Agoracritus^ M^hom Phidias took for 
a pupil, and whom he endeavoured in vain to raise 
to an equality with his rivals/ He gave up to him 
ft part of his own glory^ by placing on his own pro- 
ductions the name of his young disciple ; without 
reflecting that the el^ance of the workmanship 
would discover the imposture^ and betray the in- 
elTectual zeal of his friendship. * 

But though Pares cannot furnish artists with 
models, it supplies them with inexhaustible materials: 
the whole earth is covered with monuments which 
derive their origin from the quarries of Mount 
Marpessus/ In those subterranean cavernsjllumined 
with a feeble light,^ a race of slaves laboriously dig 
forth those enormous blocks which shine in the 
superb edifices of Greece, and even in the front of 
the Egyptian labyrinth.^ Many of the temples are 
faced with this marble, because its colour, it is said^ 
is agreeable to the immortals.* There was a time 
when sculptors made use of no other, and even at 
present it is in great request;^ though it does not 
always answer to their wish, because the large crys- 



< Plin. lib. 35. c. 1 1. t. ii. p. 70S. ^ Id. lib. 36. c. 5. t. ii. 
p. 7^. Suid. in 'FafiynQ, ^ Steph. in Mapw, Virg. iEneid. 
lib. 6. V. 471. Serv. ibid. < Plin. ibid. Athen. lib. 5. page 
905. ^ Plin. lib. 36. cap. 13. t. ii.p. 739. ^ Plat, de Leg. 
t. n. lib. 12. p. 956. >" Strab. lib. 10. p. 4ib7. Plin. Ub. 36. 

c. 5. t. ii. p. 725. 
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talline parts of which its texture consists, lead astray 
the eye by illusive reflexions^ and shiver under the 
chisel.' This defect is, however, recompensed by 
several excellent qualities, and especially by its ex- 
traordinary whiteness,"* to which the poets make 
frequent allusions, and such as are sometimes relative 
to the character of their poetry. '^ I shall raise ^ 
monument more resplendent than the marble of 
Paros," says Pindar, speaking of one of his odes.* 
*' O most able of painters !" exclaims Anacreon ; 
*' borrow, to represent her whom I adore, the colours 
of the rose, of milk, and of the marble of Paros.''"^ 

Naxos is separated from the preceding island 
only by a very narrowchannel. None of theCyclades 
equals it in size, and it may dispute with Sicily itself 
the palm of fertility .p Its beauty, nevertheless, is 
not immediately perceived by the traveller when he 
arrives at his shores :'* he discovers only inaccessible 
and desert mountains ; but these mountains are but 
barriers raised by nature to resist the fury of the winds> 
and defend the plains and valleys which she covers 
with her treasures/ There she displays all her mag* 
nificence ; inexhaustible sources of the purest waters 
assume a thousand different forms, and the flocks 
stray amid the abundant herbage of the verdaot 
meads. There, not far from the delightful banks of 

* Tournef. Voyag. U i. p. 202. ^ Anton. Itiner. p. 528. 

Horat iar.,1. od. 19. v. 6. "Find. Nem. od. 4. v. 131. 

o Anacr. od. 28. V. 27. P Agathem. lib. 1 . cap. 5. Geogr. ap. 
Miu. u ii. p. 16. Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 212. <^ TourneC 

Voyag. p. 21 S. ' Id. ibid. 
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the BibliDUs^* ripen those exquisite figs with which 
Bacchus niadetheinhabitantsoftheislaDdacquainted^ 
mod those famous grape^, the wine of which is prefer- 
i€d to almost every other. Pomegranates^ almond- 
trees/ and olives^ multiply without difiSculty in the 
plains, which are annually covered with abundant 
harvest. A multitude of slaves are continually enu' 
ployed in gathering these treasures/ and innumerable 
vessels in transporting them to distant countries. 

Notwithstanding their riches, the inhabitants are 
brave, generous^ and extremely jealous of their 
liberty. Two centuries past their republic was at 
the summit of its greatness, and could bring eight 
thousand men into the field/ They had the glory 
to resist the Persians before they were subjected by 
them ;y and to shake off their yoke when they pro- 
jected the conquest of all Greece/ Their sea and 
land forces joined those of the Greeks, and distin- 
gvished themselves in the battles of Salamis and 
Piatea ; but at the same time taught the Athenians 
that they must no longer suffer a power to increase 
which was already capable of rendering them such 
■igDal services. Accordingly, when the latter people^ 
in contempt of all treaties, had resolved to subjugate 
their ancient allies, they made their first attack on 
the people of Naxos,^ whom they only left in pos- 
session of their festivals and games. 

At these Bacchus presides : Bacchus is the pro. 

• Eiymol. MagD. in B«/3Xiyoc* ' Athen. lib. 2. c 12. p. 58. 
" HerodoC lib. 5. cap. 91. 'Id. ibid. cap. flO. y Id. ibid. 

Sic lib. 5. p. 325. * fhucyd. lib. 1. c. 98, 137. 
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tector of Naxos ; and every thing there presents^iu 
with the image of the favour of the god and the 
gratitude of the people. The inhabitants eagerly 
show to strangers the place where he was nursed bj 
the nymphs^^ and relate the prodigies he has wrought 
in their behalf. From him proceed the riches they 
enjoy, and to him alone their altars smoke day and 
night. Here their adoration is addressed to the god 
who taught them to cultivate the fig-tree;^ and there 
to the divinity who infuses into their grapes a nectar 
he has brought down from heaven.^ They worship 
him under various titles, to multiply the duties 
which are dear to them. 

At no great distance from Paros are Seriphos, 
Siphnos^ and Melos. To obtain an idea of the 
former of these islands,^ imagine a number of steep 
and barren mountains^ in the intervals of which are 
deep gulfs^ where a wretched race of men continually 
behold^ suspended over their heads, fearful rocks, 
the monuments of the vengeance of Perseus ; for, 
according to a ridiculous^ but, to the inhabitants of 
Seriphos^ terrible tradition^ that hero, armed with the 
head of Medusa^ formerly changed their ancestors 
into these dreadful objects/ 

At a small distance from this island^ imagine^ 
beneath a sky continually serene, meads enamelled 

^ Died. Sic. lib. 5, p. S25. ^ Athen. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 78. 

^ Archil.ap. Athen. lib. 1. c. 24. p. 30. ^ Tacit. Annal. lib. 4. 
c. 21. Plut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 602. Tournef. Voyag. t- 1. p. 179. 
^ Strab. lib. 10. p. 4>87. Pherec. apud Schol. Apoll. Rhod. liD. 4(. 
V. 1515. 
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with flowers, and plains perpetually productive of 

fraits, and you will have a feeble image of the 

beuities of Siphnos.^ The pure air of this enchant* 

iog country prolongs the life of man beyond its 

oidinary limits. It was formerly the richest among 

all the Cyclades.^ Its mines annually produced to 

the inhabitants an immense tribute in gold and 

silver^ a tenth part of which they consecrated to 

Apollo at Delphi ; and their offerings constituted 

one of the richest treasures of that temple. The fury 

of the sea has since destroyed the sources of their 

wealth ; their opulence has vanished^ and nothing 

now remains to them but the regret of its loss, and 

the vices of which it was productive.* 

The island of Melos is one of the most fertile in 
the J£gean sea.^ Sulphur and other minerals^ con- 
tained in the bowels of the earth, maintain in it an 
active warmth, and give an exquisite taste to its 
productions. 

The people who inhabit it had been independent 
during several centuries, when, in the time of the 
Pdoponnesian war, the Athenians proposed to them 
to break the neutrality they observed with respect to 
Athens and Lacedsmon, from the latter of which 
cities they derived their origin.^ Irritated at their 
fefusal, they repeatedly attacked them, and at length 
/ell upon them with all the forces of the republic."^ 

f Tournef. Voyag. t i. p. 172. ^ Herodot lib. 3. cap. 57. 
' Fkntan. lib. 10. cap. 11. p. 823. Hesych. et Suid. in 21^vc^C- 
Steph. in 2/^y. ^ Tournef. Voyag. t. i. p. Ii5. * Thucyd. 
lib. 5. c 84. "Id. ibid. c. 85, &c. 
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The island was coDquered^ but the shame rested 
with the conquerors^ who began the war unjustlj, 
and concluded it by an act of barbarity. The 
Tanquished were carried into Attica ; whare^ by tbe 
advice of Alcibiades, all those who were able to bear 
arms were put to death*" The remainder groaned inb 
chains till the army of Lacedasmon compelled the 
Athenians to send them back to Melos.^ 

A philosopher, a native of this island, havin|^ 
been a witness to the calamities it had suflered, 
indignantly avowed the opinion, that the wretched, 
having no longer any thing to hope from men, do 
longer owe a reverence to the gods. This philosopher 
was Diagoras, to whom the Mantineans are indebted' 
for their laws and the happiness they enjoy .p His 
ardent imi^ination, after having prompted him te 
the wild flights of dithyrambic poetry^ impressed 
him with a servile fear towards the gods. The wof«* 
ship he paid them was loaded with a multitude of 
superstitious ceremonies ; ^ and he traversed Greece 
to obtain initiation into all the mysteries. But hia 
philosophy, which was proof against all the irregu* 
larities and disorders of the natural world, sunk 
beneath an act of injustice of which he was hioMelf 
the victim. One of his friends refused to restore to him 
a deposit with which he had entrusted him, and 
vindicated his refusal by an oath which he took in 

"Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 116. Strab. lib. lap. 434. PluL ia 
Alcibiad. t. i. p. 199. <» Plut. inLysand. t. i. p. 441. f JBimn. 
Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 3S. <i Scxt. Empir. adv. Pbys. Bb. 9. 
p. 561. 
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ibe presence of the altars/ The silence of the gods 
with regard to so flagrant a perjury^ together with 
the cruelties exercised bj the Athenians in the isle of 
Mdos, astonished the philosopher, and hurried him 
from the fanaticism of superstition into that of 
atibmm. He irritated the priests, bj divulging, in 
his discourses and his writings^ the secrets of the 
mjsleries ;* the people, by breaking the statues of 
the gods; ^* and all Greece by publicly denying their 
existence.^ A general clamour was raised against 
hiB, and his very name became a term of reproach/ 
Hie magistrates of Athens cited him before their 
tribunal^ and pursued him from city to city.^ A 
talent was promised to any one who should bring 
hia head^ and two talents if he were brought aliye ; 
and, to perpetuate the memory of this decree, it was 
engraven on a brazen column/ Diagoras, finding no 
place of refuge in Greece, embarked on board a 
vessel, and perished by shipwreck/ 

' Hesych. Dlostr. in Aiaydp. p. 11. SchoL Aristoph. in Nub. 
f.SBB. "Ljsias in Andoc. p. 111. Tatian. Orat. adv. Gnec. 
pb M> Said in Aiaydp. Schol. Aristoph. in Ay. v. 107S. 
« ScM. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 828. Athenag. in Legal, p. 38. 
Ckm. Alex, in cohort, ad Gent. p« 21. * One day, in an inn^ 
Ihilim DO other wood, he laid a statue of Hercules on the fire ; 
mit aDoding to the twehre labours of the hero» *^ There still 
/' cried hOy ** a thirteenth labour for your godship to 
», which b to make my dinner boil." (Schol. Aristoph. 
IB Vob. T. 828.) « Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 23. t. ii. 
f. 416. Sezt Empir. Fyrrfaon. Hypoth. Kb. 3. cap. 24. p. 182* 
' Aristoph. in Nub. v. 8^. y Schol. Aristoph. in Ran. v. 323. 
* Aristoph. in Ay. y. 1073. Schol. ibid. Suid. in Aiay6p. Jo- 
teph. ui Appian. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 493> * Athen. lib. 13. cap. 9. 
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The eye, ivhen it surveys a meadow^ perceives 
not the noxious plant that intermingles its poison 
amid the flowers, nor the modest flbwer which con- 
ceals itself beneath the herbage. Thus, in describii^ 
the islands which form a circle round Delos^ it is 
not necessary that I should speak of the rocks 
scattered in the intervals between them, nor of 
several smaller islands which serve only to add an 
ornament to the ground of the picture which is 
presented to your view. 

Their inhabitants are separated by the sea^ but 
united by pleasure. They have festivals which are 
common to them, and which assemble them together, 
sometimes in one place^ and sometimes in another; 
but these cease the moment our solemnities com* 
mence. Thus, according to Horner,^ the gods sm* 
pend their profound deliberations, and arise from 
their thrones, when Apollo appears in the midst of 
them. The neighbouring temples are about to be 
deserted ; the divinities there adored permit the 
incense destined to them to be conveyed to Delos. 
Solemn deputations, known by the name of Theoria, 

9 

are charged with this illustrious commission. Thejr 
bring them with choruses of boys and maidenSj^ who 
are the triumph of beauty, and the principal ormu> 
ment of our festivals. They repair hither from tiie 
coasts of Asia, the islands of the i£gean sea, the 
continent of Greece, and the most distant countries.^ 

*» Homer. Hymn, in Apoll. v, 4. ' ^ Thucyd. lib. 3. c ICH* 
Callim. in Del. v. 279. Pausan. lib. 4. p. 287. 
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They arrive to the sound of musical instrumentsy to 
the voice of pleasure, and with all the pomp that 
taste and magnificence can furnish. The vessels 
which bring them are covered with flowers ; chapleta 
of flowers are worn by the mariners and pilots; and 
their joy is the more expressive, as they consider it 
as a religious duty to forget every care by which it 
may be destroyed or abated.^ 

As Philocles ended, the scene every moment 
changed, and continually received new embellish-^ 
ments. The small fleets which bring the offerings 
to Delos had already left the ports of M ycone and 
IUieiiea» and other fleets appeared at a distance; 
An infinite number of vessels of every kind flew over 
the surface of the sea, resplendent with a thousand 
diflSerent colours. They were seen to issue from the 
channels which separate the islands, cross, pursue, 
and join each other. A fresh gale played in their 
purple sails, and the waves beneath their oars were 
covered with a foam which reflected the rays of the 
rising sun. 

At the foot of the mountain an immense multi-< 
todoDverspread the plain. The crowds of people 
advanced, and fell back, with a motion resembling 
that of a field of corn, when agitated by the wind ; 
nod the transports of joy by which they were ani- 
mated produced a vague and confused sound, that 
aeeoied to float, if I may so speak, over that vast 
body. 

While we surveyed this scene, which excited in 

^ Spanh. in Hymn, in Del. 488* 
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US emotions not to be described^ clouds of smoke 
cofefed the summit of die temple^ and mroee into 
tbe air. The festival is b^uD, said Philocles ; tbo 
incense burns on tbe altar : and immediaftdj^ in tiie 
cttj, and in tbe plain, we heard a thousand Yoices 
exclaim: Tbe festival is begun ; let us hasten to .the 
temple. 

In tiie temple we found the maidens of Deloe, 
crowned with flowers, habited in resplendent robes, 
and adorned with all the charmsof youthand beniity. 
Ismene, at their head^ executed the dance of ike 
misfortunes of Latona,^ and exhibited to oar ejres 
what she had sung to us the day before. Her cMH* 
panions accompanied her motions with the soondof 
their voices and their ijres: but these no one heanl ; 
even thej themselves suspended their song to adnin 
Ismene. 

Sometimes she fled from the anger of Juno, and 
then she seemed only to skim the ground: at other 
times she remained motionless: and this rest 
painted still more expressively the anguidi of her 
soul. 

Theagenes, in the character of Mars^ was by lits 
menaces to drive Latona from the banks of tibe 
Peneus. But when he beheld Ismene at his feet, 
in a suppliant posture, he could only turn away his 
eyes; while Ismene^ powerfully affected by evMi 
tlus appearance of severity, fainted away in the arms 
of her attendants. 

All present were greatly affected ; but the order 

* Lueisp. de Salt u ii. p. fi91 . 
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of the ceremonies was not interrupted. At the same 
moment was heard a chocus of bojs^ who, from their 
Uooming and resplendent beauty^ might have been 
taken for the sons of Aurora. While they sang a 
hymn in honour of Diana^ the maidens of Delos 
executed lively and agile dances/ The music^ which 
fi^^lated their steps^ inspired them with a delicious 
intoxication : they held garlands of flowers, and 
placed them with a trembling hand on an ancient 
statue of Venus, which Ariadne had brought from 
Crete^ and Theseus dedicated in this temple.^ 

Other concerts also reached our ears: these were 
Ae songs and music of the Theorias of the isles of 
Rhenea and Mycone, who waited, under the portico, 
tbe moment when they might be admitted into the 
Mcved place. We saw them, and imagined that we 
bebdd the Hours and Seasons attending at the gate 
of the palace of the Sun . 

We also saw the Theorias of Ceos and Andros 
huid on the beach. It might have been said, at sight 
of them, that the Loves and Graces were come 
to establish their empire in one of the Fortunate 
Islands. 

From eve^r side arrived solemn deputations, who 
laadc the air resound with sacred songs.^ They 
OMTshalled on the beach the order of their procession, 
and slowly advanced towards the temple, in the midst 
of the acclamations of the multitude who thronged 
around them. With their homage they presented to 

' Cdlini. in Dd. y. SOS. s Id. ibid. ▼. 806. Piuisan. Ub. 9. 
p. 798. Plut. in Tbes. t. i. p. 9. ^ Plut in Nic. t. i. p. 5S5. 
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the god the'first fruits of their country :* and tbese* 
ceremonies, like all those practised at^ Delos, were 
accompanied by dances, songs, 'and symphonies.^* 
. On coming out of the temple, the Theoriae were 
conducted to houses supported at the expense of 
the cities whose offerings they brought.^ / ' 

The most distinguished poets of our time have* 
composed h^mns for this festival ; but their succew 
had not diminished the glory of the great men who 
had celebrated it before them. We seemed to be in 
the presence of their genii. Here we heard the* 
harmonious songs of Olen of Lycia, one of the first 
who consecrated poetry to the worship of the gods;"* 
there the gentle accents of Simonides ; " and there 
the seducing notes of Bacchylides^^ or the impetuous* 
transports of Pindar ; p while, in the midst of this' 
sublime harmony, the lofty strains of Homer inspired* 
universal reverence.^ 

In the mean time, the Theoria of the Athenians 
was perceived at a distance. A number of light 
vessels seemed to sport round the sacred galley^ like 
the daughters of Nereus, when they follow the- car 
of the sovereign of the seas. Their sails, whiter 
than snow^ shone like the swans which wave their 
wings on the waters of the Gayster and Meeander.* 
At sight of them, some old men, who had with diC* 

^ Callim. in Del. v. 278. ^ Lucian. de Salt. t. ii. p. 277« 

I Herodot. lib. 4>. cap. 35. " Id. ibid. Callim. iii Del. v. 305. 
Pausan. lib. 9. c. 27. p. 762. " Suid. in St/iovi^. <> Schof. 

Callim. in Del. v. 28. p Pindar. Istlim. 1. v. 4. Id: ap. 

Pinion, de MuncL Incorr. p. 960. i Thucyd. lib. 3. c 104*. 
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ficultj come down to the beach^ regretted their 
youthful dajs, when Nicias^ the general of the Athe- 
nians^ was appointed to conduct the Theoria. He 
did not proceed with it^ said they to us, immediately 
to Delos; but brought it secretly to the isle of 
Rhenea, which you see before you.*" The whole 
night was employed in erecting over the channel 
between the two islands a bridge, the materials of 
which, prepared long before, and richly gilt and 
painted, only required to be joined together. It was 
nearly four stadia* in length, covered with superb 
carpets, and ornamented with garlands ; and on the 
day following, at early dawn, the Theoria crossed 
the sea, not like the army of Xerxes, to ravage and 
lay waste nations, but bringing to them pleasures in 
its train ; and that they might taste the first fruits 
of these, it remained long suspended over the 
waves, chanting sacred songs, and delighting all 
eyes with a glorious spectacle, which the sun will 
never again behold.^ 

The deputation which we saw arrive had been 
almost entirely chosen from among the most ancient 
families of the republic. It was composed of several 
citizens who took the title of Theori ;f of two 
choruses of boys and maidens,^ to sing hymns and 
perform dances; of certain magistrates, appointed to 

' Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. * About 378 toises (3 furlongs 

and 145 yards). • Herodot. lib. 6. c. 87. f The Theonis 
was a sacred ambassador, appointed to offer sacrifices in the 
name of the city. (Suid. in 9ewp.) < Plat, in Phsedon. t. i. 

p. 58. Xen. Memor. lib. 3. p. 765. 
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collect the tributes, and provide whatever may be 
necessary for the Theoria;" and ten inspectoris 
chosen by lot, who preside at the sacrifices */ for the 
Athenians haveusurpedthe superintendanceof these; 
and it is in vain that the priests and magistrates of 
Delos urge their claims to rights which they are not 
in a condition to support by force.^ 

This Theoria appeared with all that splendour' 
which might be expected from a city in which luxury 
is excessive. When it came before the god, it made 
an offering to him of a crown of gold of the value of 
fifteen hundred drachmas ;* * and soon after was 
heard the bellowing of a hundred oxen,^ that fell 
beneath the sacred steel. This sacrifice was followed 
by a dance, in which they oung Athenians represented 
the motion and wanderings of the island of Delot, 
while it was driven at the pleasure of the winds over 
the liquid plains of the sea."" Scarcely was this ended 
when the Detian youth joined them, to figure the 
windings of the labyrinth of Crete, in imitation of 
Theseus, who, after his victory over the Minotaur, 
had performed this dance near the altar .^ 

« Tayl. Mann. Sand. p. 50. "" Poll. lib. 8. cap. 9. § 107. 

p. 927- Etymol. in lepoir. Vales in Harpocr. et Mauss. Not. 
p. 132. y Demosth. de Cor. p. 495. Pint. Apophth. Lacon. 
t. ii. p. 230. * Xen. Memor. lib. 3. p. 765. * Mann. Sand, 
et Not. Tayl. p. 66. • 1350 livres. {561, 10*.) »» Homer. 
Hymn, in Apoll. v. 57. Tayl. in Marm. Sand. p. 35. Corsin. 
Dissert, in Marm. Sand. p. 123. Id. Dissert. 6. in Append, ad 
Not. Grsec. ^ Lucian. de Salt. tom. ii. p. 291. ^ CalUm. in 
Del. y. 312. Plut. in Thes. t L p. 9. Poll. lib. 4. c 14. § 101. 
p. 407. 
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Those who most distinguished themselves in 
these dances were rewarded with tripods of the value 
of a thousand drachmas/* which theyconsecratedto 
the god; and their names were proclaimed by two 
heralds/ who came in the train of the Theoria. 

The whole expense to the republic for the prizes 
distributed to the conquerors^ the presents and 
sacrifices offered to the god, and the conveyance and 
maintenance of the Theoria, amounts to more than 
four talents." The temple possesses^ in the islands 
of RheneaandDelos,and in the continent of Greece, 
woods^ houses^ copper manufactures, and baths, 
which have been bequeathed to it by the piety of the 
people. This is the first source of its riches ; the 
second is the interest of the sums which arise from 
these different possessions, and which, after having 
been collected in the treasury of the Artemisium/ 
are placed out to use, either to individuals or the 
neighbouring cities.' The principal and interest, 
added to the fines for the crime of impiety, which are 
always applied to the use of the temple, amount, at 
the end of four years, to about twenty taleots,f which 
it is the office of the three amphictyons, or treasu- 
rers, appointed by the senate of Athens, to collect, 
and from which they take a certain sum to defray a 
part of the expenses of the Theoria ^X When the 

• JMarm. Sand, et Not. TayL p. 68. * 900 livres (S7/. lOs.) 
' Poll. lib. 9. c 6. $ 61. Athen. lib. 6. c. 6. p. 234. k Mann. 
Sand. ^ Append, ad Mann. Oxon. No. civ. p. 54. ' Mann, 
teid. t About 108,000 Uym. (4500^.) ^ Mann. Sand. 
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sacred procession had completed the ceremonies for 
which it had repaired to the altars^ we were con- 
ducted to an entertainment given by the senate of 
Delos to the citizens of the island/ who were seated 
promiscuously on the banks of the Inopus, and under 
trees which formed a kind of arbours over their 
heads. The whole company^ devoted to pleasure^ 
appeared desirous to express their joy in a thousand 
different ways^ and to communicate to us the impres- 
sions which rendered them happy. A pure and uni- 
versal satisfaction reigned ; and all celebrated with 
loud shouts the name of Nicias^ who had first assem- 
bled the people in those delightful scenes, and 
assigned a certain fund to perpetuate his benefaction. 

The remainder of the day was appropriated to 
exhibitions of another kind. Exquisite voices dis- 
puted with each other the prize of harmony ;"* and 
combatants, armed with the cestus, that of wrest- 
ling." Boxing, leaping, and foot-racing, successively 
engaged our attention, and reminded us of what we 
had seen, some years before, at the Olympic games.* 
Towards the southern extremity of the island, a 
stadium had been traced out, around which were 
ranged the deputies of Athens, the senate of Delos, 
and all the Theoris, habited in their superb robes. 
These beauteous youths presented a faithful image 
of the gods assembled on Olympus. 

Impetuous coursers, guided by Theagenes and his 

» Plut. in Nic. t. i. p. 525. ™ Thacyd. lib. S. c. lO*. «> Ho- 
mer. Hymn, in Apoll. v. 149. "^ See Chap. XXXVIII. 
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competitors^ entered the lists^^ of which they several 
times made the circuity and long disputed the victory; 
till^ as when the god of day, after having disengaged 
his chariot from the clouds, rapidlj' hastens to the 
west, Theagenes darted like lightning through the 
midst of his rivals, and reached the goal at the same 
instant that the sun terminated his career. He was 
crowned in the presence of a multitude of spectators, 
who had hastened from the neigbouring eminences, 
in the presence of almost all the beauties of Greece, 
and in the presence of Ismene, whose looks of com- 
placence gave him greater pleasure than those of 
men and gods. 

On the day following, the birth of Apollo was 
celebrated.^ * Among the dances performed on this 
occasion, we saw a number of sailors dance round an 
altar, which they lashed violently with whips."* After 
this extraordinary ceremony, the mystic sense of 
which we were unable to penetrate, other dances 
succeeded, intended to represent the sports which 
amused the god in his infancy. Those who danced 
had their hands bound behind them, and were to bite 
the bark of an olive-tree, consecrated by religion. 
Their frequent falls and irregular steps occasioned 
among the spectators violent bursts of laughter, 
which appeared indecent; but wewere told that this 
mirth was not considered as irreverent, or an offence 

« Thucyd. lib. 3. c 104. p Diog. Lafirt. lib. 3. § 2. • The 
7th of the month Thargelion, which corresponded to the 9th of 
May. "1 Callim. in Del. v. 321. Schol. ibid. Hesych. in 
Ai|Xm. Span, in Callim. t. ii. p. 520. 
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against the majesty of the sacred ceremonies. In 
fact, the Greeks are persuaded that they cannot too 
much banish, from the adoration they render to the 
gods, all sadness and melancholy;^ and hence it is 
that, in some places^ men and women are permitted 
to attack each other, in the presence of the altars, 
with the most licentious and gross pleasantries. 

The sailors I have mentioned above were among 
the number of those foreign merchants whom the 
situation of the island, the privileges it enjoys, the 
vigilant attention of the Athenians, and the celebrity 
of the festivals, bring in crowds to Delos ;^ whither 
they come to exchange their respective riches for 
the corn, wine, and commodities, of the neighbour- 
ing islands ; for the scarlet linen tunics, which are 
made in the isle of Amorgos," the rich purple stufis 
ofCos,"" the highly esteemed alum of Melos,>^ and 
the valuable copper that from time immemorial has 
been extracted from the mines of Delos,and of which 
are made elegant vases/ The island was become as 
it were the storehouse of the treasures of nations ; 
and near the place where they were collected, the 
inhabitants of Delos, obliged by an express law to 
furnish water to the whole multitude of strangers,* 

^ Spanh. in Callim. t. il p. 521. ■ Pausan. lib. 7. c. 27* 
p. 596. * Strab. lib. 10. p. 48(J. " Hesych. et Etymol. 

Magn. in A/xopy. Eustath. in Dionjs. Perieg. v. 526. Tour- 
nef. Voyag. t. i. p. 233. "" Horat. lib. 4. od. 13. y Diod. 
Sic. lib. 5. p. 293. Plin. lib. S5. c 15. t ii. p. 714. Tournef. 
t. i. p. 156. » Plin. lib. 34. c. 2. t. ii. p. 640. Cicer. Orat. 

pro Rose, Amer. cap. 46. t. iv. p. 91. * Athen. lib. 4. cap. 22. 
p. 173. 
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let out OQ long tables, cakes^ and eatables^ pre- 
pared in haste.* 

I studied with pleasure the different passions 
which opulence and necestsit^' produced in places so 
little distant from each other ; and was convinced 
that, to an attentive mind^ no objects in nature are 
trivial. The Delians first discovered the secret of 
fattening fowls, and derive a considerable profit from 
their industry.^ I saw some persons, mounted on 
stages, who showed the people eggs, that they held 
in their hands, and distinguished by their form the 
kind of pullets by which they had been laid/ I had 
scarcely turned my eyes on this singular scene, when 
I felt myself forcibly shook by a vigorous arm; and, 
looking round, was accosted by an Athenian sophist, 
with whom I was slightly acquainted. — How ! said 
he, Anacharsis, are these objects worthy the atten- 
tion of a philosopher? Come with me, and no longer 
waste on such trifles your time, which ought to be 
devoted to more sublime speculations. He immedi-* 
ately took me to an eminence where some other 
sophists discussed, with great heat, the subtle ques- 
tions of the school of Megara."* The impetuous 
Eubulides of Miletus, whom we had formerly seen 
atMegara,* was at their head, and had just advanced 

* It appears, from Atheneeus, that, during the festivals of 
Delos, they exposed in the market, lamb, pork, fish, and cakes, 
in which they mixed cummin, a kind of grain resembling the 
•eeds of fennel. ^ Plin. lib. 10. c. 50. t. u p. 571. Columel. 

de Re Rustic, lib. 8. c. 2. Var. de Re Runt. lib. 3. c. 8. § 9. 
'' Cicer. in Lucull. c. 18. t. ii. p. 26 ; c. 26. p. 36. ** Diog. 

La^rt. lib. 'i. § 106. * See Chap. XXXVII. 
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this argument : '' Whatever is at Megara, is not at- 
Athens : but there are men at Megara, therefore 
there are not men at Athens/" While the bjr- 
standers wearied themselves in vain to resolve this 
difficulty, a sudden shout announced the arrival of 
the Theoria of the Tenians, vi^ho, besides their own 
offerings^ brought also those of the Hyperboreans. 

The latter people dwell towards the north of 
Greece;^ they especially pay adoration to Apollo ; 
and there is still to be seen at Delos the tomb of 
two of his priestesses^ who came thither to add new 
rites to the worship of that god. They also preserve 
there, in an ediGce dedicated to Diana, the ashes of 
the last Theori, whom the Hyperboreans sent to 
their island.^ They unfortunately perished ; and^ 
since that event, that nation has sent the first fruits 
of their harvests through a foreign channel. A 
neighbouring tribe of the Scythians receive them 
from their handstand transmit them to other nations, 
who convey them to the shores of the Adriatic sea, 
from whence they are carried to Epirus^ traverse 
Greece, arrive at Euboea, and are brought to Tenos.*' 

On the arrival of these sacred offerings, nothing 
was talked of but the wonders that are related of the 
country of the Hyperboreans : there the spring, youth, 
and health perpetually reign; and there, during ten 
complete centuries, men enjoy a tranquil life, in the 

« Diog. La6rt. li|^. 2. § 107. Id. in Chrys. lib. 7. § 187. 
' Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 113, 127, t. xviii. 
Hist. p. 192. K Herodot. lib. *. c. 35. »» Id. ibid. c. 33. 

Callim. in Del. v. 283. 
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midst of festivals and pleasures.^ But this happy 
country is situate at one of the extremities of the 
earth, as the garden of the Hesperides is at the other. 
Thus have men ever placed the abode of happiness 
in inaccessible regions. 

While the Greeks listened to these fictions, \¥hich 
enkindled all the ardour of their imagination, I was 
attentive to that forest of masts which appeared in 
tbe port of Delos. The fleets of the Theorise 
presented their prows to the shore, and these prows 
art had decorated with the symbols peculiar to each 
nation. Those of the Phthiotes were distinguished 
by the figures of Nereides. On the Athenian galley, 
Pallas was represented guiding a resplendent car ; 
and the ships of the Boeotians were ornamented with 
an image of Cadmus holding a serpent.^ Some of 
these fleets were getting under sail ; but the beau- 
teous youths they carried back to their country were 
90on replaced by new beauties. Thus in the course 
of a long and serene night, some stars are lost in the 
west, while others rise in tbe east to replenish the 
skies. 

The festivals lasted several days ; tbe horse-races 
were frequently repeated. On the beach we saw tbe 
famous divers of Delos^ plunge into the sea, remain 
beneath its waves, float on its surface, display the 
image of combats, and justify, by their address, the 
celebrity they have acquired. 

^ Pynd. Pyth. od. 10. v. 63. Id. ct Symonid. ap. Strab. lib. 15. 

p. 711. Plin. lib. 4. c. 12. t. i. p. 219. ^ Euripid. Iphig. in 

AttL V. 240. 1 Diog. Laert. lib. 2. § 22. Id. lib. 9. § 1 1 . Suid. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 

Marriage Ceretnonies, 

liOVK presided at the festivals of Delos ; and the 
uumerous ^^outh which the god had assembled 
around him acknowledged no other laws than his. 
Sometimes in concert with Hjmen, he crowned the 
constancy of faithful lovers : sometimes he excited 
a tender languor and anxiety in hearts before 
insensible : and by these multiplied triumphs pre- 
pared the way for the most glorious of all — the 
marriage of Ismene and Tbeagenes. 

As 1 was witness to the ceremonies with which 
this union was accompanied^ I shall proceed to relate 
them> and describe practices^ which the laws^custooi^ 
and supefstition> have introduced, to provide for the 
se^^urity and happiness of the moat sactrd of «i- 
ipigeaieuts ; aed tf> in this account^ soaae appereallj 
tVivoloMS circumstaaces should be fbiiod, they will 
ae^uire importance and dignity firoos the suBptkity 
of the timeti from which they derive their origUL 

Silence and traequiUity began to be restored at 
IMoii^ The multitude of strangers dimtiufihed like 
a river. whWK after having: overftowtd the pinisi^ 
^[faduaUv reiirea into il5 bed. The itthahitanl* ef 
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the island had riseD before the dawn ; thej were 
crowned with flowers^ and incessantly offered up, in 
the temples, and before their houses, sacrifices to 
renderthegods propitious to the marriage of Ismene.™ 
The moment when it was to be concluded was ar- 
rived. We were assembled in the house of Philocles: 
the door of the apartment of Ismene opened, and we 
saw her and Theagenes come out of it, followed bj 
their parents, and a public officer," who had just 
drawn. up the instrument of their engagement. The 
conditions of this engagement were simple : in it no 
provision had been made for any discussion of inte- 
rest between their relatives, nor any cause of divorce 
between the contracting parties ;'and with respect 
to the marriage portion, as Theagenes was already 
related to Philocles, it was thought sufficient to men- 
tion a law of Solon, which, to prevent the property 
of a family from being carried out of it, enacts that 
heiresses shall marry their nearest kinsmen. 

We were dressed in magnificent habits, which 
we had received from Ismene.^ That which Thea- 
genes wore was her own work. Her ornaments 
were^ a necklace of precious stones, and a purple 
robe embroidered with gold. Both wore on their 
hair, which flowed on their shoulders, and was per- 
fumed with essences«P crowns of poppy, sesamum, 
and other plants sacred to Venus.^ Thus habited^ 

■* Charit. de Choer. et Callir. Amor. lib. 3. p. 44. " llieodr. 
Ph)dr. de Rhod. et Dodcl. Amor. lib. 3. p. 4v50. "* Aristopb] 
i& Plat. T. 529. Schol. ib. in Av. v. 671'. Achill. Tat lib. 2. 
p. 85. ' Ariatoph. in Plut ibid. <i Eurip. in Iphig. in Aul. 
V. 903. Schol. Aristoph. in Pac. v. 869 ; in At. v. 159. Schol. ib. 
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they mounted a chariot/ and proceeded to wards the 
temple. Ismene had Theagenes on her rights and 
on her left a friend of Theagenes^ who was to follow 
him in this ceremony/ The people who thronged 
around them scattered flowers and perfumes in their 
way.^ They cried out : These are not mortals : it is 
Apollo and Coronis ; it is Diana and Endymion ; it 
is Apollo and Diana ! They sought to procure us 
favourable omens, and to prevent such as were of 
evil portent. One said : I saw this morning two 
turtles long hover in the air^ and at length rest 
together on a branch of that tree. Another said^: 
Drive away the solitary crow, and let her go far 
hence to mourn the loss of her faithful companion ; 
for she brings the most ill-boding of auguries." 

The bride and bridegroom were received at the 
gate of Ihe temple by a priest^ who presented to each 
of them a branch of ivy, the symbol of the bonds by 
which they were to be for ever united/ He then 
conducted them to the altar, where every thing was 
prepared for the sacrifice of a heifer to Diana/ to 
the chaste Diana, whom, as well as Minerva/ and 
the other divinities who had never submitted to the 
yoke of Hymen, they thus endeavoured to appease. 
They also employed Jupiter and Juno, whose union 

^ Euripid. in Helen, v. 728. Suid. in Zevyoc. Lucian. de 
Conv. t. iii. p. 4'50. " Suid. ibid. Poll. lib. 10. cap. 7. § 38. 

Eustath. in Iliad, lib. 6. torn. ii. p. 652. liri. 45. ^ Charit. de 
Choer. et Call. Amor. lib. 3. p. 4'4. " ^lian. de Animal, lib. 8. 
c. 9. Horus. Apoll. Hieroglyph. 8. * Theod. Prodr. de Rhod. 
et Dosicl. Amor. lib. 9. page 422. y Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 
V. 1 110. > Potter, Archseol. Greec. lib. 4. c. 11. p. 610. 
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and loves shall be eternal ;^ the Heavens and the 
Earthy the concurrence of which produces fertility 
and plenty ;^ the Pares, because they hold in their 
hands the life of mortals ;^ the Graces^ because they 
embellish the pleasures of happy marriages ; and^ 
lastly, Venus, from whom Love derives his birth, 
and who bestows happiness on mortals.^ 

The priests, after having examined the entrails of 
the victims, declared that the gods approved the 
marriage. Toconclude the ceremonies, we proceeded 
, to the Artemisium, where the lovers deposited each 
a lock of their hair on the tomb of the last Theori of 
the Hyperboreans. That of Theagcnes was wound 
about a handful of grass, and that of Ismene round 
a spindle.^ This custom reminded them of the first 
institution of marriage, at which time it was intended 
to signify that the husband was to be occupied in 
the labours of the field, and the wife to manage the 
household affairs. 

Philocles now took the hand of Theagenes, and, 
joining it to the hand of Ismene, pronounced these 
vf ords : '' I bestow on you my daughter, that you 
may give legitimate citizens to the republic."^ — 
Tbe bride and bridegroom then swore to each other 
an inviolable fidelity ; and their parents, after having 
received their oaths, ratified them by new sacri- 
fices.^ 

• Aristoph. in Thennoph. v. 982. Schol. ibid. Poll. lib. S. 

c S. Suid. in TeXfla. ^ Procl. in Tim. lib. 5. p. 29S. lin. 96. 

^ Poll. lib. 9. c. 3. ^ Etymol. Magn. in FofiiyX. « Herodot. 

lib. 4. c. 34. Callim. in Del. v. 296. ' Menander. ap. Clem. 

Alex. Strom, lib. 2. p. 502. « Meurs. Lect. Att. lib. 3. c 1. 
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Night began to come oo when we came out of 
the temple to return to the house of Theageoet. 
The proceMion, lighted by numberless torches, was 
accompanied by bands of musicians and dancers;^ 
the house was hung with garlands^ and splendidlj 
illuminated.' 

As soon as the new-married couple set their feet 
on the threshold of the door, a basket of fruit was, 
for a momenti placed on their heads,^ as a presage 
of the plenty they were to enjoy. We at the same 
time heard the name of Hymensus re-echoed on all 
sides.* This was a young man of Argos, who 
formerly restored to their country some Athenian 
maidens who bad been taken by pirates. He ob- 
tained for his reward one of the captives, of whom 
he was passionately enamoured ; and since that 
time the Greeks contract no marriage without 
celebrating his memory.™ 

These acclamations followed us into the banquet- 
ing hkll> and continued during the supper ; when 
some poets entered, and recited epithalamiums. 

A child> half covered with branches of hawthon 
and oak, appeared with a basket of loaves, and suug 
a hymn beginning with these wonk : ^ I kmte 
changed my former state for a happier/'^ The Atlie-> 
nians sing this hymn at one of their festivals, im 

^ Uom^r. lUad. lils 1$. t. 491. Hesiod. Scut. Here ▼. S7S. 

Kwf. ia Alc«tC V. 915. IkL m HOm. t. 728. * HWod. 

miiirr lib. 6^ ^ ^$. ■" PWrr. Grvr. db Stock yhich 7a 

^Hmtr. it>id. Amkt. odL I8w CsUub. ib Del t. 296. - Moa. 

AirAosd. im ML Uttr. t ol. p. 307. » Hojch. ct Siitf.m 
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celebrate the time in which their ancestors^ who bad 
before fed on wild fruits, enjoyed in society the gifts 
of Ceres. Thej sing it likewise at marriages, to 
tignifj that men, after having Jeft their wild state 
in the woods, enjoyed the sweets of love. Female 
danrers, habited in light robes, and crowned with 
myrtle, afterwards entered, and expressed by their 
motions the transports, tender languor, and intoxi- 
cation, of the most delicious of passions. 

When this dance was ended, Leucippe lighted the 
nuptial torch,^ and conducted her daughter to the 
apartment prepared for her. A number of symbols 
reminded Ismene of the duties which were formerly 
annexed to the new condition of life on which she 
entered. She carried one of those earthen vessels in 
which barley is parched : ^ one of her attendants 
held a sieve, and over the door was hung an instru- 
ment used to bruise grain.^ The new married couple 
ate of a fruit, the sweetness of which was considered 
as the emblem of their union/ 

In the mean time, giving a loose to the transports 
of an immoderate joy, we raised tumultuous shouts, 
aiKl besieged the door, which was defended by a 
fiuthful friend' of Theagenes.^ A number of young 
persons danced to the music of several instruments. 
This noise was at length interrupted by the Theoria 
from Corinth, who had undertaken to sing the even- 

• Earip. in Iphig. in Aul. v. 7S2. Id. in Phceniss. v. 940. 
f Poll. lib. 1 . cap. 12. $ 246. <i Id. lib. 8. c 3. § S7. ' flpt 
m 86Um» t. i. p. 89. Id. in Conjug. Precept, t. ii. p. 1S8. 
< Pon. ibid. 
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ing bjmeneal. Afler having coDgratulated Thea- 
geoes^ they added : ^ 

*^ We are in the spring of our years ; we are the 
fairest of the maidens of Corinth^ so renov?ned for 
their beauty ;^ yet is there not one of us^ O Ismene ! 
whose charms can compare to thine/ Lighter than 
the Thessalian. courser^ exalted above her compa- 
nions like the lily^ the pride of the garden^ Ismene is 
the ornament of Greece. All the loves are enthroned 
in her eyes, and all the arts live under her fingers. 
O maid ! O charming woman ! to*morrow will we 
repair to the enamelled mead^ and cull flowers to 
compose for thee a crown : we will hang it on the 
most beautiful of the neighbouring plane-trees^ un- 
der the shade of which we will pour forth perfumes 
in thy honour^ and on its bark we will inscribe these 
word3 : Offer to me your incense^ for I am the tret 
of Ismene. We salute thee, happy bride ! we salute 
thee, happy bridegroom ! May Latona give you sons 
who shall resemble you ! May Venus ever animate 
you with her fires ! — May Jupiter bestow on your 
children's children the felicity which surrounds you ! 
Repose in the bosom of pleasure, and henceforth 
breathe only the most tender love. We will return 
with the morning's dawn, and again will we sing : 
O Hymen, Hymenseus, Hymen !" 

The next day, as soon as it was light, we repaired 
to the same place, and heard the maidens of Corinth 
sing the following hymenealJ » 

* Theocr. Idyll. 18. « Anacr. Od. 32. * Theocr. ibid, 
y Theod. Prodr. Amor. p. 465. 
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*' We celebrate you in our songs^ O. Venui, orDa* 
ment of Olympus ! Love, the delight of the earth ! 
and tbou^ O Hymen^ source of life ! wiB celebrate you 
^in our song^ Love^ Hymeu^ Veuus ! O Theagenes^ 
awake ; turn your eyes on yoftr love ! Youthful 
favourite of Venus, happy and worthy husband of 
Ismene ; O Theagenes ! awake ; turn your eyes on 
your spouse; survey the splendour of her beauty, the 
aoioMted freshness which embellishes ail her charms. 
The rose is the queen of flowers^ Ismene is the queen 
of beauties. — Already her trembling eyelid opens to 
the rays of the sun. O Theagenes ; happy and 
worthy husband of Ismene, awake ! " 

This day^ which the two lovers considered as 
that on which they b^an to live, was almost entirely 
employed, on their part, in receiving the affectionate 
congratulations of the inhabitants of the island on 
their marriage. All their friends might make them 
presents: they also made presents to each other: and 
received,in conjunction^ those of Philoclcs^thefather 
of Theagenes. They were brought with great cere- 
mony. A child in a white robe opened the proces- 
sion, bearing a lighted torch; next came a girl with 
a basket on her head : she was followed by several 
domestics, who carried vessels of alabaster^ boxes of 
perfumes, different kinds of essences/ odorous oint- 
ment,* and a variety of those luxuries which a taste 
for convenience and elegance has converted into 
necessaries. 

» Harpocr. in 'KvokoK, • Hesych. et Suid. in '£iravX. 

Eusuth. in Iliad, lib. 24. t. ii. p. 1337. lin. 44. 
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In the evening Ismene was carried back to ber 
fatber; and, less in conformity vfith custom than to 
express ber real sentiments^ testified to bim the 
regret sbe felt at leaving ber paternal bouse : the 
next day she was restored to ber husband ; and^ from 
that moment, nothing has interrupted their mutual 
felicity. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 

On Happiness, 

Philocles, with a heart of the greatest sensibility, 
possessed an exquisite judgment and extensive 
knowledge. In his youth he had frequented the 
schools of themost celebrated philosophersof Greece, 
and, improved bj their lessons, but still more by his 
own reflection, he had composed a system of conduct 
which diffused tranquillity through his own soul, 
and promoted peace and satisfaction among all 
around him. We incessantly studied this singular 
man, to whom each moment of his life was a mo* 
meot of happiness. 

One day, as we wandered about the island, we 

metwith this inscription,on alittletempleof Latona: 

*• Nothing is more excellent than justice^ more to be 

desired than healthy or more delightful than the 

possession of the object we love.'* This, said I, is 

the maxim which Aristotle once censured in our 

hearing : he alleged that the epithets contained in 

it ought not to be separated, and that they are only 

applicable to happiness.^ And, in fact, happiness 

is certainly what is most excellent, most to be 

^ Arbtot. de Mor. lib. 1 . c. 9. t. ii. p. 1 1. Id. Eudem. lib. 1. 
c. l.p. 195. 

u 2 
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desired^ and most delightful. But to what purpose 
is it to describe its effects? It would be of much 
greater importance to discover how it may be ob- 
tained. That^ replied Philocles, is little knowo : 
for, to arrive at it, all men choose different paths, 
and all differ in opinion respecting the nature of the 
sovereign good. Sometimes they make it consist in 
the enjoyment of every pleasure^ and sometimes in 
the exemption from every pain.^ Some have endea- 
voured to comprise itscharacteristicsin short maxims; 
such is the sentence you have just read; and such the 
song which is frequently sung at table^ and in which 
happiness is made to consist in health, beauty^ riches 
lawfully acquired^ and youth enjoyed in the bosom 
of friendship."* Others, besides these precious gifts, 
require streiigth of body^ courage^ justice, prudence^ 
temperance, and, in a word, the possession of every 
good and every virlue.^ * But as the greater part 
of these advantages do not depend on ourselves, and 
as we should not even find every wish precluded by 
their union^ it is manifest that they do not essen- 
tially constitute that species of felicity which is 
adapted to each man in particular. 

In what then does happiness consist ? impatiently 
exclaimed one of our company. How wretched is 

<: Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. c. 7. p. 180. Democr. ap. La^rt. 
lib. 9. § 46. Id. ap. Stob. serm. 1. p. 4. <^ Plut. in Georg. 

t. i. p. 451. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 4. p. 574. Athen. lib. 15. 
c. 14. p. 694. Stob. serm. 101. p. 552. « Ap. Plat, de Leg. 

lib. 2, t. ii. p. 661 . Ap. Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 1 . c. 5. t. ii. p. 522. 
* Plutarch mentions one Scopas of Thessaly, who made happi- 
ness consist in superfluity. (In Cat. t. i. p. 346. £.) 
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the lot of mortals, if incessantly coropelled to pursue 
happiness^ they are ignorant of the path they ought 
to choose !•— Alas ! replied Philocles, they are surely 
much to be pitied. Cast your eyes around you ; in 
every place, in every condition of life^ you will hear 
only complaints and lamentations^ and only behold 
men tormented with the desire of happiness, and by 
paasioos which prevent their attaining it; unsatisfied 
by pieasjure, without fortitude under siiflferings, 
aknost equally oppressed by disappointment and 
eDJoyment, incessantly murmuring at their lot, and 
unable to quit a life the burden of which they find 
insupportable. 

Was it then merely to cover the earth with miser- 
able creatures that mankind was created? and do the 
gods take a cruel pleasure in persecuting such a 
feeble race of beings as we are ? To this I can never 
assent : our reproaches are due to ourselves alone. 
Let us inquire what idea we entertain of happiness. 
Is it not that of a state in which our desires, perpe- 
tually reviving, shall be continually satiated; which 
shall be diversified according to the difierence of 
inclinations, and the duration of which it shall be in 
our power to prolong at pleasure?^ But the eternal 
order of nature must be changed before such a state 
can be the lot of any mortal. Thus to desire happi- 
ness which shall be unchangeable, and without any 
mixture of alloy, is to desire what cannot exist; but 
what, for that very reason, more excites our wishes, 
since nothing appears to us more desirable than to 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. 2. t.ii. p. 661. 
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triumph over obstacles which are^ or which appear 
to be^ insurmountable. 

Invariable laws, too profound for our feeble re* 
searches to explain, decree that good shall be uniii^ 
terruptedlj mingled with evil, in the general system 
of nature, and that the beings which make a part of 
this great whole^ which, as a whole^ is so admirable, 
but so incomprehensible, and sometimes so terrify* 
ing, in its parts, shall partake of Uiis mixture, and 
experience continual vicissitudes. On this condition 
has life been bestowed on us. From the moment in 
which we receive it we are condehined to a conti- 
nual alternation of good and evil, pleasuresand pains. 
If you inquire the reason of this our unhappy lot, 
some will perhaps answer that the gods intend te 
bestow on us real good, and not pleasures; that they 
only grant us the latter to compel us to receive die 
former ; and that, to the greater part of mortals, tlie 
sum total of good would be infinitely greater than 
that of evil, if they were wise enough to refer to the 
former the agreeable sensations they experience, and 
the moments they enjoy which are exempt from 
trouble and disquietude. Such a system may some- 
times suspend our murmurs, but the cause of them 
will ever remain; for, in fact, pain and misery exist 
on earth, and consume the days of the greater part 
of men ; and even though only one single mortal 
should suffer, and though he should suffer but for a 
single moment during his whole life, still that mo- 
ment of pain would be to us the most incomprehen- 
sible and distressing of mysteries. 
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What then is the result of these reflections ? 
Ought we to plunge blindly into the torrent which 
hurries away^ and insensibly destroys all beings; to 
present ourselves without resistance^ and as victims 
of fatality, to the evils by which we are menaced ; 
and to renounce, in fine, that hope which is the 
greatest and even the only good the greater part of 
our fellow-mortlils can experience? Certainly not. I 
wish that you should be happy, but so far only as it 
is permitted you to be. I wish you not that chime- 
rical happiness the hope of which is the source of 
the misery of the huiban race, but a happiness suited 
to our present condition, and the more solid, since 
it is in our power to render it independent of men 
mod of events. 

The attainment of this is sometimes facilitated by 
the natural disposition ; and we may even say that 
certain minds are only happy because they were born 
happy. Others cannot struggle at once against their 
disposition and external obstacles, without long and 
uninterrupted application of mind; for, said an an- 
cient philosopher, '* The gods sell us happiness for 
labour, which is its price." ^ But this mental labour 
requires not more efforts than the projects and 
exertion by which we are incessantly agitated ; and 
which, after all, have only for their object an ima- 
ginary happiness. 

Philocles, having thus spoken, remained silent. 
He had not, he said, sufficient leisure, nor sufficient 
abilities^ to reduce into a system the observations l^e 

I Epicharn. ap. Xen. Memor. lib. 2. p. 78?. 
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had made on so important a subject. Deign at least, 
said Philotas, to communicate to us^ without toa 
scrupulously regarding order and connection^ those 
which may accidentally suggest themselves to you.' 
Condescend to inform us by what means you have 
attained to this state^ at which you cannot have 
arrived but after a long succession of experiments 
and errors. 

O Philocles ! exclaimed the youth Lysis ; the 
zephyrs seem to sport among the branches of this 
plane-tree, the air is filled with the odours of die 
flowers that hasten to disclose their beauties^ these 
vines begin to entwine their tender shoots around 
the myrtles which they will quit no more; the flocks 
that bound in the meadows, the birds that chant theif 
loves, the instruments that resound through the 
valleys, all things that I see and hear, fill me widi 
delightandtransport. Ah, Philocles! we were created 
for happiness : I feel that we were, in the delicious 
and heartfelt emotions which I experience. If you 
are acquainted with the art of perpetuating these, 
it is a crime to conceal it from us under the veil of 
mystery. 

You remind me, replied Philocles, of the early 
years of my life. I still regret the time when, like 
you, I resigned myself with enthusiasm to the im- 
pressions I received. Nature, to which I was yet 
unaccustomed, appeared to my eyes arrayed in 
indescribable charms ; and my soul, new to every 
pleasurable sensation, seemed ardently alive to the 
most delicious sensibility. 
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I was yet unacquainted with men^ and imagined 
I found in their words and actions that innocence 
and simplicity which reigned in mj own heart. I 
believed them all just^ sincere^ capable of friendship, 
what they ought to be, and what I in reality was. 
Above all^ I believed that they were humane ; for 
experience is especially necessary to convince us that 
they are not so. 

Under this delusion I entered into the world. 
The politeness for which the societies of Athens are 
distinguished, the expressions which the desire of 
pleasing inspires,^ those effusions of the heart which 
cost so little and flatter so much— all these deceitful 
externals had but too' many charms for a man who 
had not yet proved their real worth. I met seduc- 
tion halfway; and attributing to agreeable connec- 
tions the sentiments and claims of friendship, gave 
myself up without reserve to the pleasure of loving 
and being beloved. The pretended .friends I thus 
made choice of, without a prudent examination, 
occasioned me much injury, and abandoned me,some 
from interest, and others from jealousy and fickle- 
ness. The surprise and grief I felt, forced my eyes 
to overflow with tears. At length, having experi- 
enced every kind of injustice and perfidy, I saw 
teyself constrained, after repeated struggles, to re- 
nounce that confidence, so dear to my heart, which I 
liad indiscriminately reposed in all mankind.' This 



>> Plat de Leg. lib. 1 . torn, n p. 642. ^ Aristot. de Rhet. 

lib. 2. c. 12. p. 564. 
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sacrifice cost me more than any other I made in my 
life ; I still shudder at the remembrance of it ; so 
violent were my feelings, that they hurried me into 
the opposite extreme.^ I hardened my heart, che- 
rished distrust and hatred with a kind of savage 
pleasure, and lived a wretched life. At length I 
called to mind that,amongthe multitude of opinions 
that are entertained concerning the nature of happi- 
ness, some who are held in greater esteem for their 
wisdom than others, teach that it consists in pleasure, 
or in the practice of virtue, and the exercise of an 
enlightened reason.^ I determined, therefore, to seek 
mine in pleasure. 

I shall suppress the particulars of > the extrava- 
gances of my youth, to hasten to the moment that 
brought them to a period. Being in Sicily, I went 
to visit one of the principal inhabitants of Syracuse, 
who was spoken of as the happiest man of his time. 
His appearance shocked me. Though he was yet in 
the prime of life, he had every appearance of decrepi- 
tude. He was surrounded by musicians, who wearied 
himwithcelebratinghisvirtues,->andbeautifulfemaie 
slaves, who, by their dances, kindled in his eyes at in- 
tervals agloomy and dying tire. When we were alone, 
I said to him: I congratulate you: you have discover- 
ed the rare secret of perpetually retaining with you 
pleasure, who, though so fugitive to others, is with 
you a constant guest.—Pleasure a constantguest with 



^ Plat, in Phedon. torn. i. p. 89. ' Aristot. Budem. lib. 1. 

c. 1. 1. ii. p. 19.5. 
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me ! replied he^ in a rage ; I know it not : I suffer 
all the despair which the absence of it occasions. 
This is the only sentiment which remains with me, 
and which will soon complete the destruction of a 
body overwhelmed with pain and evils. I endea- 
voured to inspire him with fortitude ; but I found 
that his mind was d^raded and brutish^ without 
principles, and without resources. I afterwards 
learned that he had never blushed at the acts of 
injustice he had committed, and that he every day 
wasted the fortune of his children with foolish 
profusion. 

The example of this man, and the disgust which 
I on different occasions experienced^ delivered me 
from the intoxication in which I had for some years 
livedo and determined me to seek tranquillity in the 
practice of virtue, and the exercise of my reason. I 
cultivated both with ardour; but I was again on the 
point of passing to the opposite extreme. The too 
great austerity of my virtue sometimes filled me with 
indignation against society ; and, from a too rigid 
attachment to what I esteemed reason, I was inclined 
to consider all objects as indifferent. An accidental 
event freed me from both these errors. 

I became acquainted, at Thebes, with a disciple of 
Socrates, whose probity I had heard much extolled. 
I was struck with the sublimity of his principles, as 
well as with the regularity of his conduct. But he 
had gradually introduced so much superstition and 
fanaticism in the virtue he inculcated, that he might 
be reproached with permitting in himself no frailty. 
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nor allowing any indulgence for others. He became 
peevish, suspicious, and often unjust ; the qualities 
of bis heart were esteemed, but his company was 
generally avoided. 

A short time after^ being at Delphi^ at the cele- 
bration of the Pythian games, I perceived, in a 
gloomy alley, a man who had the reputation of being 
a person of great knowledge and intelligence. He 
aj)peared to me overwhelmed with chagrin. I have 
dissipated^ said he to me, by the exertions of reason, 
the illusions of all things in life. I was born with 
all the advantagesthatcan flatter vanity; but, instead 
of enjoying them, I wished to analyse them ; and, 
from that moment^ riches, birth, and personal graces, 
appeared to me only as vain titles which chance bad 
distributed among men. I attained to the first offices 
of magistracy in the republic, but was disgusted with 
the difficulty I found in doing good, and the ease 
with which it was in my power to do mischief. I 
sought glory in battle, and dyed my hands in the 
bloodof the unfortunate, till I shuddered at my bar- 
barous fury. I cultivated the sciences and arts: 
philosophy filled me with doubts : I found in elo- 
quence only the perfidious art of deceiving men; and 
in poetry, music, and painting, only the puerile arts 
of amusing them. I aspired to obtain the esteem of 
the public; but seeing around me a multitude of hy- 
pocrites, who, by their pretences to virtue, secured its 
applause, without danger of detection, I grew care- 
less of the public and its esteem. Nothing was now 
left me but a life deprived of every charm, actuated 
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by no motive^ and which was only a tedious repeti- 
tion of the same actions and the same wants. 

Wearied of my existence, I travelled into distant 
countries. The pyramids of Egypt^ at the first view^ 
filled me with astonishment ; but immediately after, 
I compared the pride of the monarchs who had 
erected them, to that of a pismire who should heap 
.up some grains of sand in a pathway to leave to pos- 
terity some traces of his passage. The great king of 
Persia gave me a place at his court, and his subjects 
fell prostrate at my feet. Their excessive meanness 
only showed me the excess of their ingratitude. I re« 
turned to my country, neither admiring nor esteem- 
ing any thing, and, by a fatal consequence, no longer 
capable of loving any thing. When I became sen- 
sible of my error, it was no longer in my power to 
remedy it : but, though I do not feel a very lively 
aflSsction for my fellow men, I wish my example may 
prove a lesson to you ; for from you I have nothing 
tofear^ since I have never been so unfortunate as to 
render you any service. When I was in Egypt, I 
was acquainted with a priest who, after having past 
his life in gloomy researches, endeavouring to pene- 
trate the origin and end of all things, said to me, 
with a sigh : Woe to him who shall attempt to lift 
up the veil of Nature ! And I will say : Woe to the 
man who shall draw aside the veil of society : woe 
to him who shall refuse to yield to that theatrical 
illusion which our prejudices and necessities have 
diffused over all objects ! Soon shall his soul, en- 
feebled and languishing, find itself plunged in the 
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abyss of nihility, the most dreadful of all punish- 
ments. At these words tears fell from his eyes^ and 
he hastened to conceal himself in the neighbouring 
wood. 

You know with what precaution vessels shun 
those rocks which have occasioned the shipwreck of 
the first navigators. Thus, in my travels, I endea- 
voured to derive advantage from the errors of my 
fellow mortals. From them I learned, what Tmight 
have been taught by the least reflection, but what can 
never be properly known but by experience — that 
the excess of reason and virtue is almost as dangerous 
as excess in pleasures ; ™ that nature has given us 
propensities which it is as dangerous to extinguish as 
to exhaust by inordinate gratification ; that society 
had claims to my services, and that I ought to laboor 
to acquire its esteem; in fine, that to arrive at this 
desirable end, which incessantly showed itself and 
fled before me, it was my duty to calm that inquie- 
tude which I felt in my soul, and which continually 
drew it out of itself. 

I had never studied the symptoms of this inquie- 
tude. I perceived that in animals it was limited to 
the preservation of life and the propagation of the 
species, but that in man it subsisted after the satisfy- 
ing of the first desires, and that among enlightened 
nations it was more general than among those which 
are rude and ignorant; and much more powerful and 
tyrannical among the rich than among the poor. It 

» Aristot. de Mor. lib. 2. c. 2. t. ii. p. 19. 
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is therefore the luxury of thoughts and desires that 
poisons our existence : it is that insatiable luxury 
that is tormented in idleness, that to maintain itself 
feeds on our passions^ and irritates them incessantly, 
though it gathers from them only disagreeable fruits. 
But why should we not furnish it with more salutary 
aliments ? why should we not consider the agitation 
which we experience even in the satiety of pleasures 
and eirjoyments as a motion impressed by nature on 
our hearts, to force them to approach each other, 
and find tranquillity in mutual union ? 

O humanity ! sublime and generous inclination ! 
which announces thyself in our infancy by the trans- 
ports of tenderness and simplicity ; in youth, by the 
temerity of a blind confidence; and through the 
whole course of our lives^ by the readiness with 
which we contract new connections ! O voice of 
Nature, which resoundest from one end of the uni* 
verse to the other, which fiUest us with remorse 
when we oppress our fellow-creatures^ and inspirest 
us with the purest pleasure when we administer to 
them comfort ! O Love ! O Friendship ! O Benefi- 
cence ! inexhaustible sources of delicious pleasures: 
men are only unhappy because they refuse to listen 
to you. O ye gods, authors of these most valuable 
benefits ! Instinct might, no doubt^ by bringing to- 
gether beings overwhelmed with wants and evils, 
have afforded a transient support to their weak- 
ness: but infinite goodness like yours could alone 
have formed the plan of uniting us by the charm 
of sentiment^ and diffusing through those extensive 
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associations which cover the earth a warmth capa- 
ble of eternising their duration. 

Yet, instead of cherishing this sacred fire, we 
suffer frivolous dissensions and mean interest conti- 
nualljr to damp its flame. If we should be told that 
two strangers^ cast by chance on a desert island, had 
found in the society of each other a pleasure which 
indemnified them for being secluded from the rest of 
the world ; if we should be told that there dlists a 
family entirely occupied in strengthening the ties of 
consanguinity by the bonds of friendship ; if we 
should be told that there exists, in some corner of 
the earth, a people who know no other law than that 
of loving^each other^ nor any other crime than that 
of being wanting in mutual affection ; who would 
thinkof commiseratingthe lot of thesetwo strangers? 
who would not wish to appertain to that family? who 
would not desire to fly to that happy climate ? O 
mortals, ignorant and unworthy of your destiny ! to 
obtain happiness it is not necessary to cross the 
seas; it maybe found in all conditions of life, at all 
times^ in all places, within yourselves^ around you^ 
and wherever you mutually love. 

This law of nature, too much disregarded by our 
philosophers, was not neglected by the legislator of 
a powerful nation. Xenophon, speaking to me on a 
certain occasion of the education of the Persian voutb. 
told me that, in their public schools, a tribunal was 
instituted, before whichtheycame mutually to accuse 
each other of their faults ; and that ingratitude was 
punished by it with the utmost severity. He added. 
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that under the name of ungrateful the Persians 
included all those who were guilty of offences towards 
the gods^ their relatives^ their country, or their 
friends." This law is admirable ; since it not only 
enjoins the practice of all our duties^ but likewise 
renders them amiable by ascending to their origin. 
In fact^ if they cannot be transgressed without our 
becoming ungrateful, it follows that it is our duty to 
fulfil them from a motive of gratitude ; and thence 
results this* noble and beneficial principle, that we 
ought only to act from sentiment. 

But this doctrine is not to be held forth to those 
wbo> hurried away by violent passions, acknowledge 
no restraint ; nor to those frigid minds who^ con- 
centered in themselves^ feel only their own personal 
griefs. The former are to be pitied : they are made 
more for the happiness of others than their own. 
We mighty perhaps, be tempted to envy the lot of 
the latter; for, if we could join with fortune and 
health a profound indifference for our fellow*crea- 
tures, which yet should be disguised under the 
appearance of regard, we should obtain a happiness 
founded alone on the moderate pleasures of sense, 
and which^ perhaps, would be less subject to cruel 
vicissitudes. But does it depend on ourselves to 
be indifferent ? If we had been destined to live in 
solitude on Mount Caucasus, or in the deserts of 
Africa, perhaps Nature would not have given us a 
heart of sensibility ; but, had she bestowed it on us, 

" Xen. de Instiu p. 4. 
VOL. Yl. 1 
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rather than not have loved, we should have endea^ 
voured to fix our affection^ and exercise our bene* 
volence^ on tigers and on stones. 

We are^ therefore, enforced to submit to our 
destiny ; and^ since our heart requires to be expand- 
ed, far from seeking to confine it within itself^ let 
us increase^ if possible^ the warmth and activity of 
its motions: and^ by giving them a proper direction, 
prevent its wanderings. 

I do not propose my example as a rule ; but you 
have wished to be informed of the system of my life. 
It was by studying the law of the Persians; by 
drawing closer and closer the ties which unite us 
with the gods, our relatives, our country, and our 
friends, that I have found the secret of at once 
fulfilling the duties of my condition, and satiifying 
the desires of my soul. Thus also was it that I 
learned, that the more we live for others, the more 
we live for ourselves.^ 

Philocles then enlarged on the necessity of calling 
to the aid of our reason and virtue an authority that 
may support their weakness. He showed to what a 
degree of power the soul may raise itself ; which, 
considering all the events of life as so many laws 
that have emanated from the greatest and wisest oi 
legislators, is obliged to struggle either against 
misfortune or prosperity. You will be useful to men, 
added he, if your piety be only the fruit of reflexion ; 
but if you are so happy as to have it become a sen- 

<* Plat epist 9. t. iii. p. 358. 
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timent, you will feel a more delightful pleasure in the 
good jott shall do unto them, and more consolation 
under the injustice they may make you suflfer. 

He was continuing to explain these truths, when 
he was interrupted by a Cretan youth, one of our 
frieuds^ named Demophon^ who had for some time 
assuned the titie of Pfailoso]fher. He suddenly 
joined us ; and inreighed against religious opinions 
with so much heat and contempt^ diat Philocles 
thought it incumbent on him to endeavour to bring 
him to a juster manner of thiq^ng. But I shall 
merTC that part of the conversation in which this 
autgect was discussed for the following chapter. 

Theancientwisdomof nations, resumed Philocles, 
has, if I may so speak, confounded among the objects 
•f imblic worship both the gods, the authors of our 
eutence, and our parents from whom we derive 
life. Our duties with regard to both are closely 
competed in the codes of legislators, the writings 
of philosophers, and the usages of nations. 

Hence that sacred custom of the Pisidians, who 
attheir repasis begin withlibations in bonourof their 
parents; ^ and hence that beautiful thought of Plato 
—If the Divinity accepts the incense which you 
afler to the statues by which he is represented, bow 
Much more venerable, both in his eyes and yo«rs, 
wwt those momnnents of bin appear thai he has 
preserved in your houses ; that father, that mother^ 
th os e ancestors, formerly the iiviog imagies of his 

p Slob. Serm. 4>2. p. 292, 
I2 
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authority, and now the objects of his special protec* 
tion !^ Doubt it not, he will bestow his fiivour on 
those who honour them, and punish those who 
neglect or insult them/ Do they act unjustly by 
you ; before you make public your complaints, 
recollect the observation of the sage Pittacus to a 
young man who had commenced a prosecution 
tfgainst his father : — ^' If you are in the wrong you 
will be condemned ; and if you are in the right you 
deserve to be so."* 

But it surely caf not be necessary to insist on the 
reverence we owe to our parents ; I shall rather 
choose to point out to your attention the powerful 
charm which nature has annexed to the inclinations 
necessary to our happiness. 

In infancy, when all is simplicity, because all is 
truth, the love of our parents and relatives is 
expressed in transports, which become, indeed^ en- 
feebled when the taste for pleasures and independence 
insinuates itself into our souls ; but the principle 
which produced them is with difficulty extinguished. 
Even in those families in which it is confined to a 
certain d^ee of respect, it manifests itself by signs 
of indulgence or attention, which it is believed all 
who are united by the ties of blood owe to each 
other ; and by returns of friendship, which the least 
opportunities may facilitate : it is also apparent even 
in those which are torn by cruel dissensions : for 
fSunily hatreds only become so violent because they 

<i Plat, de Leg. lib. ] 1. 1. ii. p. 931. ' Ap. Stob. Serm. 77. 
p. i5i>, &C. • Id. ibid. Serm. 77. p. ^56^ 
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are the effect of confidence betrayed, or love disap- 
pointed in its hopes.^ For which reason it is not 
solely by the representation of impetuous and irre- 
gular passions that tragedy seeks to excite our 
emotions; she frequently exhibits to us stru^les of 
aflfection between relatives suffering under misfor- 
tune ; and these, scenes never fail to draw tears from 
those who are most capable of hearing and under- 
standing the voice of Nature. 

I render thanks to the gods that my daughter has 
always listened to this mild and persuasive voice. I 
render thanks to them that I have always borrowed 
its accents when I have wished to instruct her in her 
duties; that I have ever shown myself to her as a 
sincere^ compassionate, and incorruptible friend, 
more interested than herself in her benefit and 
improvement, and especially unimpeachably just. 
It is the latter quality that has produced the greatest 
efiect on her mind. When Ismene perceived that I, 
io some measure, submitted to her dawning reason 
the decisions of my own judgment, she learned to 
cherish a proper esteem for herself; and became 
confirmed in the opinion that my age and experience 
had given her of the superiority of my discernment 
and knowledge. Instead of claiming her affection as 
a duty, I endeavoured to merit it ; and carefully 
avoided imitating the conduct of those fathers and 
benefactors, who, by the haughtiness with which 
they require grateful acknowledgment, excite in- 
gratitude. 

< Aristot. lib. 7. c. 7. t. ii. p. 4-33. 
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I have observed the same conduct towards 
Leacippe her mother. I have never so relied on the 
consciousness of the affection I entertain for her in 
mv heart, as to neglect those attentions bv which it 
is manifested. When I first knew her> I wished to 
please her ; and when I became more intimately 
acquainted with her^ I still wished to please. It is 
no longer the same sentiment with that which 
formed our first connection, it is the highest esteem, 
it is the purest friendship. When our union first took 
place, she blushed to exercise in my house the 
authority which the care of a family rendered it 
necessary she should exert ;" she now cherishes it 
because she has received it from my hand: so 
delightful is it to depend on the object we love, to 
suffer ourselves to be guided by it, and to sacrifice 
to it all our inclinations. These sacrifices, which we 
mutually make, difiiise an inexpressible charm over 
all our enjoyments ; when they are perceived, they 
have received their reward ; and when they are not, 
they appear still more delicious. 

A succession of useful and varied occupations 
endploy our time, and our days glide away in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity. We enjoy in peace the 
happiness that reigns around us ; and the only regret 
I experience is, that I am no longer able to render 
to my country the services that I have rendered it 
in my youth. 

To love our country* is to exert our utmost 

« Xen. Memor. lib. 5. p. 840. ♦ The Greeks employed 
every expression of tenderness to signify the society of which 
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powers to render it formidable abroad^ and to pre- 
serve it in peace at home. Victories or advanta- 
geous treaties acquire it the respect of foreign 
nations ;' the maintenance of the laws and of man- 
ners can alone ensure internal tranquillity ; while, 
therefore, we oppose the enemies of the state with 
generals and able negociators, we must also oppose 
licentiousness and vice^ which tend to destroy every 
thing, by the laws and by virtue^ which can alone 
restore what these have corrupted ; and hence those 
numerous duties which are equally essential and in- 
dispensable to each class of citizens, and each 
citizen individually. 

O you who are the object of these reflections ! 
you for whose sake I now regret that I possess not 
suflficient eloquence to address you in a style equal to 
mj suigect, on truthsf the force of which I strongly 
feel ! you^ in &ne, in whose breast I would wish to 
eokindle every praise*worthy afiection, because you 
would thereby become more happy ! — ever remem- 
ber that your country has unlimited and sacred 
claims to your talents^ your virtues^ your sentiments,, 
and your actions; that whatever your condition may 
be^ you are only soldiers on guard, whose duty it is 
ta watch, and fly to the assistance of your country 
^ben menaced by the smallest danger. 

wntdtk of m makes a part. In general they call it patru, a word 
derived from pater, which in Greek signifies father. The Cre- 
tans named it m^m, from the word which signifies mother. 

(Plat, de Rep. lib. 9. tom. ii. p. 575. D. Plut. an Seni. torn. ii. 

p. 792. R.) It appears that in certain places it was called by 

the name of nurse. (Isocr. in Paneg. t. i p. 130.) 'Xen. 

Memor. lib. 4 p. 81 f?. 
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To acquit yourselves of a duty so exalted, it is 
not sufficient that you discbarge with int^rity and 
fidelity the employments she may confide to you, 
that you defend her laws^ discern and promote her 
interests, nor even that you shed your blood in the 
field of battle or the forum. She has an enemy 
more dangerous than the leagues of nations or intes- 
tine dissensions, in that slov? and secret, but violent 
and continued yfBLV, which the vices wage against 
manners ; a war the more to be dreaded, as she pos- 
sesses not in herself any means of avoiding or sup- 
porting it. Sufi*er me to put in her mouth the 
language which, on this subject, she has a right to 
address to her children.' 

You have here received life, and wise institutions 
have here nurtured and brought to maturity your 
reason. My laws watch over the safety of the 
meanest of the citizens ; and you have all taken an 
oath, either tacit or express, to dedicate your lives to 
my service. Such are my rights. What are yours 
to propagate corruption of manners, which are a 
more solid foundation of my empire than the laws i 
Are you ignorant that they cannot be violated with- 
out introducing a destructive poison into the state ; 
and that a single example of dissolute manners may 
corrupt a nation, and become more fatal to it than, 
the loss of a battle ? — You would respect public 
cency, if courage were necessary for you to brave it ; 
but the ostentation with which you display 

y Plut. in Crit. t. i. p. 50. 
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that remain uopunished, is a cowardice equally 
contemptible and insolent. 

Yet you dare to appropriate to yourselves my 
glory and assume consequence^ in the presence of 
strangers/ because you were born in that city which 
has produced Solon and Aristides^ and are descended 
from those heroes who have so often rendered my 
arms triumphant. But what relation is there between 
these sages and you ? What have you in common 
with your ancestors ? Who are the countrymen and 
children of those great men ? — all virtuous citizens, 
in whatever condition of life, or after whatever 
interval of time, they may be born.^ 

Happy would their country be, if to the virtues 
by which she is honoured they did not join an inert 
lenity whichconduces to her destruction ! — Listen to 
my voice, in your turn, you who from age to age 
perpetuate the race of men precious to humanity. I 
have enacted laws against crimes, but I have insti- 
tuted none against vices; because my vengeance can 
only be committed to you, and you alone can pursue 
them with determined hatred.^ Far, therefore, from 
keeping silence, your indignation should burst in a 
torrent on that licentiousness by which manners are 
destroyed ; on those acts of violence, injustice, and 
perfidy, which escape the vigilance of the laws ; on 
false probity, false modesty, false friendship, and all 
those vile impostures which surreptitiously obtain 
the esteem of men. — And say not that the times are 

* Thucyd. lib. 4. c. 95. ^ Iphicr. ap. Aristot. Rhet. lib. 2. 
c 23. t ii. p. 576. ^ Plat, de Kcp. lib. 1 . t. ii. p. 334. 
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changed, and that it is necessary to pay respect to 
the rank and influence of the ofienders : a virtue 
destitute of energy is a virtue without principle; the 
moment it no longer shudders at the sight of vice, 
it is polluted by its contagion. 

Think with what ardour you would be animated, 
should you be told that the enemy has taken arms, 
that he has advanced to your frontiers, that he is at 
your gates ; yet he is now in the midst of you, io 
the senate, in the assemblies of the nation, in the 
tribunals^ nay in your own houses. His prepress is 
so rapid^ that^ unless the gods or virtuous citizens 
arrest his course^ all hope of reformation and safety 
must soon be lost.^ 

If we properly felt these reproaches, society, 
which by our excessive compliance has become a 
field abandoned to tigers and serpents^ might still be 
rendered the abode of peace and happiness. — But lei 
us not flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing such 
a change. Many citizens have virtues, but nothing 
is so rare as a virtuous man ; because to be such in 
reality, we must possess the courage to be virtuous at 
all times, in all circumstances, in defiance of all 
obstacles, and in contempt of the most powerful 
temptations of interest. 

But if virtuous minds cannot join in an association 
against false and wicked men, let them at least unite 
in favour of the good ; let them especially become 
animated by that spirit of humanity which exists in 

<" Plat, de Rep. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 473. Id. ibid. lib. 6. p. 487 et 
497. 
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nature, and which it is time to restore to society, 
from which it has been banished by our prejudices 
and passions. That will teach us not to be conti- 
nually at war with each other, not to confound 
levity of mind with wickedness of hearty to pardon 
failings^ and to banish prejudice and distrust^ the 
fatal sources of so many dissensions and enmities ; 
that will also leach us that beneficence is less 
displayed by splendid liberalities than by the sen- 
timent which interests us in the misfortunes of the 
wretched. 

You every day see citizens who groan under 
calamity ; and others who need only a word of 
consolation, and a friend who will sympathise with 
tkem in their sufferings : yet you ask whether you 
can be useful to your fellow -mortals : yet you ask 
whether nature has bestowed on us compensations 
for the evils with which she has aflSicted us. Ah^ did 
you know the delight she diffuses through those 
souls which obey her inspirations ! If ever you 
should snatch a worthy man from indigence, from 
dishonour, from death, I call to witness the emotions 
you will experience : you will then be convinced 
that life affords moments of delicious sensibility, 
which may counterbalance whole years of grief and 
pain. Then shall you pity those who shall be 
alarmed at your success, or who shall forget it after 
having benefited by it. Fear not the envious : they 
shall find their punishment in their own malignity ; 
for envy is a rust which eats into iron/ Fear not 

^ Menand. Carcin. ct Periand. ap. Stob. Serm. 38. p. 222 et 
225. 
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tbe presence of tbe ungrateful ; thej shall shun you, 
or rather they shall seek you, if the benefit thej 
have received from you has been accompanied by 
esteem and profit; for, if you have abused the 
superiority it gave you, you are culpable^ and those 
who have received your favours are only to be pitied. 
It has been said — he \<^ho confers a favour ought to 
forget it, and he on whom it is conferred ever to 
remember it ;^ and I m\l venture to affirm, that the 
latter will remember it if the former forgets it. Yet 
of what consequence is it, should I be mistaken ? 
ought we to do good from interest ? 

Avoid, at once, too easily accepting favours, and 
mortifying those on whom you have conferred them. 
Persevere in rendering service to others, without 
requiring any thing in return, sometimes in despite 
of themselves, and as often as you can without their 
knowledge ;^ making little account of what you do 
for them, but annexing the highest value to what 
they do for you.^ 

£nligbtened philosophers, after long and frequent 
meditation, have concluded that happiness being all 
action, all energy, can only be found in a soul whose 
emotions, directed by reason and virtue, are soldy 
dedicated to public utility.^^— Conformably to their 
opinion, I say that the ties which connect os with 
the gods, our relatives, and our country, are only a 

• Demoslh de Cor. p. 517. ' Isocr. ad Demon, t. L p. SI. 

i Plal. do Leg. libw 5. p. 7». ^ Arirtot. de Mor. lib. 1. c^L 
tii. p.9. £. ld.liU lac^p^ 196; c7,8^&c Id. Biagiu 
.Moral. UU U c. 4. p. 150. Id. de Rep. IOk 7. c. 3^ p. 4SS. D. 
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chain of duties i^hich it is our interest to animate 
with sentiment, and which nature has provided for 
us to exercise and appease the activity of our souls. 
In fulfilling them with ardour consists that wisdom 
of which, according to Plato, we should be passion* 
atelj enamoured^ if its beautj were revealed to our 
ejes.^ Of what an exalted nature is this love ! it 
never shall end : our taste for the sciences, the arts^ 
or for pleasure^ insensibly decays ; but how can the 
aoul be satiated, which^ converting into a habit the 
virtues useful to society, renders them necessary to 
it, and every day finds a new pleasure in their 
practice? 

Believe not that its happiness terminates with the 
delicious sensations which flow from the discharge 
of these duties : it has other sources of felicity, no 
less abundant and no less durable. Such is the pub- 
lic esteem ;^ that esteem which we cannot n^lect to 
aspire to, without confessing that we are unworthy 
of it ; which is due only to virtue, on which sooner 
or later it is bestowed, and which it indemnifies for 
all the sacrifices it has made, and every reverse of 
fortune it may have experienced. Such also is our 
own esteem, the noblest of the privileges granted to 
human nature, the purest passion of the virtuous 
soul, and the liveliest desire of the soul of sensi- 
bility, without which we cannot be the friends of 
ourselves, and with which we may disr^ard the 
approbation of others, should they be so unjust as to 

1 Plut. in Phaed. t. ii. p. 250. ^ Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 737. 
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refuse it to us. Such^ lastly, is that senticneDt which 
is the ornament and comfort of life, and of which it 
remains for me to speak. 

I shall continue to declare to jou common truths ; 
but, if they were not sqch^ they would be but of 
little utility to you. 

In one of the islands of the iEgean sea, in the 
midst of some ancient poplars, an altar was formerly 
dedicated to Friendship. Day and night ascended 
from it a pure incense^ grateful to the goddess. But 
soon it was surrounded by mercenary worshippers, 
in whose hearts she beheld only interested and ill- 
assorted connexions. One day she said to a favourite 
of Crcesus — Carry thy offerings elsewhere ; they are 
not addressed to me^ but to Fortune. She answered 
an Athenian who put up tows for Solon, of whom 
he called himself the friend — By connecting thyself 
with a wise man^ thou wishest to partake in his 
glory^ and cause thy own vices to be forgotten. She 
said to two women of Samos^ who affectionately em* 
braced each other near her altar — A love for pleasure 
apparently unites you ; but your hearts are corroded 
by jealousy, and soon shall they be rent with hatred. 

At lengthy two Syracusans, Damon and Phintias,^ 
both educated in the principles of Pythagoras, came 
to prostrate themselves before the goddess. I receive 

> Diod. Sic in Excerpt. Val. p. 242. Plut. de Amicon Multii. 
torn. ii. page 93. Iambi, c. 33. p. 189. Porphyn de Vit. Py- 
thag. p. 54. Cicer. de Offic. lib. 3. cap. 10. t. iii. p. 269. Id. 
Tuscul. lib. 5. c. 22. t. ii. p. 379. Val. Max. lib. 4. c. 7. Ex- 
tern. No. 1. 
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your homage, said she to them. I will do more ; I 
abandon a place too long polluted by sacrifices that 
are ofiensive to met, and wish no other asylum than 
your hearts. Go, and show to the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, to the whole world, and to posterity, what 
friendship can effect in souls which I have animated 
with my power. 

On their return, Dionysius, on some frivolous 
charge, condemned Phintias to death. He requested 
that he might be permitted to go and regulate some 
important affairs which required his presence in a 
neighbouring city. He promised to return at an 
appointed day ; and departed, after Damon had 
engaged to answer with his life for the fulfilment of 
his promise. 

In the mean time, the affairs of Phintias unavoid- 
ably compel his stay longer than he had expected. 
The day on which he is to die arrives ; the people 
assemble ; some blame, and others pity Damon, who 
walks to execution serene and unmoved, too certain 
that his friend will return, and deeming himself too 
happy should he not. Already the fatal moment 
approaches; when a thousand tumultuous shouts 
%onounce the arrival of Phintias. He runs, he flies, 
to the place of punishment; he sees the sword 
Bttspended over the bead of his friend : and, in the 
tnidst of embraces and tears, they contend for the 
liappiness of dying for each other. The spectators 
flissolve in tears ; the king himself descends from his 
tthrone, and earnestly intreats them to suffer him to 
participate in so noble a friendship. 



• 
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After this scene^ which should have been pour- 
trayed with a pencil of fire, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on the eulogium of friendship, or on the 
advantages it may bestow in all conditions and 
circumstances of life.°^ 

Almost all those who speak of this sentiment ^ 
confound it with the connexions which are the d 
offspring of chance, and the work of a day." In the i> 
fervour of these unions at their first birth, we behold 
our friends such as we would wish them to be ; but 
soon after we see them such as they really are/ 
Each succeeding choice is not more happy ; and 
we resolve to renounce friendship, or, which is the 
same thing, incessantly to change its object.^ 

As almost all men pass the greater part of their 
lives without reflexion, and the remainder employ 
their thoughts on others rather than on themselves, 
they are but little acquainted with the nature of the 
connexions they contract. Should they dare to 
interrogate themselves concerning that multitude of 
firiends by which they sometimes imagine they are 
surrounded, they would perceive that these friends 
are united to them only by deceitful appearances. 
This discovery would pierce them with grief; for 
of what value is life without friends i'^ But it would 
cause them to make a choice at which they should 
not afterwards have occasion to blush. 

^ Xen. Memor. lib. £. p. 746. Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. c. 1. 
t. ii. p. 101. " Id. ibid. c. 4. p. 104. <> Id. ibid. lib. 9. c. 8. 
p. 118. P Isocr. ad. Demon, t. i. p. 30. "i Aristot. de Mor» 
lib. 8. c- 1. 1. ii. p. 101. B. 
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Wit, talents, a taste for the#art% and splendid 
endowments, are very Agreeable in the intercourse 
of friendship; they animate and embellish it wfien 
it is formed, but thcy caimot of themselves prolong 
its duration. 

Friendship can only be founded on the love of 

* Tirtoe/ on flexibility of character, on conformity of 

^' principles, and on a certain charm #liich anticipates 

reflection, and which reflection afterwards justifies. 

Were I to lay down rules for you on this subject, 

they should be less directed to teach you to make a 

good choice, than to prevent you from making a 

bad one. 

It is almost impossible that friendship should be 
established between two persons of diflerent, and too 
disproportionate, conditions. Kings are too great to 
have friends.*^ Those who surround them commonly 
behold only rivals in their equals, and flatterers in 
those beneath them. In general, we are inclined to 
choose our friends from among our inferiors^ either 
because we can rely more on their complaisance, or 
because we flatter ourselves we shall be more be- 
loTed.^ But as friendship renders all things com- 
mon, and requires equality, you will not choose your 
friends from a rank too much above, nor from one 
too much below, your own.^ 



' Plat. Eput. 7. torn. iii. p. 332. Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 751. 
^Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. c. 4. p. 103. * Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. 
«. 9. t. ii. p. 108. A. « Id. ibid. c. 9, 10. « Pythag. ap. 

XMog. Laeit. lib. 8. § 10. Plat de Leg. lib. 6. torn. ii. p. 757. 
-Ariftot ibid. c. 7. p. 106. 
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Before you form a close eonnexipn witli men 
whose interest, with regard to power, fame, or for- 
tune, are the same with yours, prove them by re- 
peated trials.^ Incredible effbrts'wili be necessary to 
preserve, for any length of time, unions which are 
perpetudly exposed to the dangers of jealousy ; and 
we ought not to presume so much on our virtue, as 
to make our happiness depend on a continued series 
of conflicts and victories. 

Distrust too extravagant an ardour, and protes- 
tations too exaggerated : they derive their source 
from a falsehood which rends the soul of truth and 
simplicity. How is it possible they should not be 
suspected in prosperity, when they may be so even in 
advefrsity? for the compassion which is affected for 
the wretched, is frequently only an artifice to gain the 
attention and favour of the happy and prosperous/ 

Distrust also those acts of friendship which some- 
times escape a heart unworthy to experience that 
sentiment. Nature presents to our eyes a certain 
external derangement, a succession of apparent con- 
tradictions, from which she derives the greatest ad- 
vantage. We sometimes see gleams of equity burst 
forth in a soul devoted lo injustice, a ray of wisdom 
illumine a mind abandoned to folly, and acts of hu- 
manity performed by a harsh andferocious character. 
These particles of virtue, detached from their princi- 
ples, andskilfuUy scattered in the midst of vices, inces- 

«Xen. Mem. lib. 2. p. 751. Aristot. de Rhet. lib. 2. c 10. 
p. 562. Isocr. ad Demon, t. i. p. 31. y Aristot. Eudem. lib. 7* 
c. 1. 1. ii. p. 270. 
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santly testify in fayour of that order which they 
maintain. Friendship, therefore, requires not one of 
those fervours of the imagination which grow old at 
the moment they take birth/ but an equable and 
continued warmth of sentiment ; when long trials * 
have only served to render this more lively and 
active, the choice is made, and we begin to live in 
another self. 

From that moment the misfortunes we suffer are 
divided and enfeebled^ and the good we enjoy is 
multiplied.^ Behold a man in affliction: observe the 
comforters whom a regard to propriety brings around 
him. What constraint in their manner! What false- 
hood in their language? But the tears^ the expres- 
sion, or silence, of real grief are wanting to the 
wretched. On the other side, two true friends would 
imagine they were guilty of a robbery were either to 
taste pleasures without the knowledge of the other : 
and when they are necessitated to do this, the first 
feeling of their souls is to regret the absence of an 
object, which, by dividing the enjoyment, would ren- 
der it more lively and profound. It is the same with 
honours and all distinctions, which ought only to be 
pleasing to us so far as they justify the esteem our 
friends entertain for us. 

They enjoy a still more noble privilege ; that of 
instructing and honouring us by their virtues. If it 
be true that we learn to become virtuous by fre- 



* Eurip. in Hercul. Fur. t. 1223. * Aristot. de Mor. lib. 8. 
c 4. t. ii. p. 104. ^ Xen. Mem. lib. 2, p. 747. 
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quenting the company of those who are so;^ what 
emulation, what power^ ought not examples so pre- 
cious to our hearts to inspire! How great must be 
the pleasure of our friends^ when thej see us follow 
in their footsteps ! What a tender sensation of affec- 
tion and delight must we experience^ when by their 
conduct they enforce the public admiration ! ^ 

Those who are the friends of every body, are so 
to nobody : they seek only to render themselves 
agreeable.*^ You will be happy if you can acquire a 
few friends; ^ perhaps, even, they should be reduced 
to a single one, if you would wish to enjoy friend- 
ship in all'the perfection of which it iscapable.^ 

If those various questions, which philosophers 
discuss concerning friendship, were propounded to 
me;^ if I were asked for rules by which to know its 
duties, and prolong its duration; I would reply. Make 
a good choice, and afterwards rely on your own 
sentiments, and on those of your friends; for the 
decision of the heart is ever more prompt and clear 
than that of the judgment. 

It was, no doubt, in a nation already corrupted, 
that some one dared to utter these words : '' Love 
your friends as if you were one day to hate them ; 



»'i 



< Theogn. ap. Aristot. de Mor. lib. 9. c. 9. p. 126. ^ Xen. 

Mirab. Jib. 2. p. 753. E. «Aristot. de Mor. lib. 9. c. 10. p. 127. D. 
nd. MagD. Moral, lib. 2. c 16. p. 194<. s Id. de Mor. lib. a 
c. 7. p. 106. " Id. ibid. c. 2. p. 102. Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. 

c. 1 1 . p. 187. Id. Eudem. lib. 7. c. 1 . p. 268. * Sophocl. m 

Ajac. V. 690. Cicer. de Amicit. c. 16 t. iii. p. 34>1. Aul. Gell. 
lib. 17. c. 14. 
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a vile maxim^ for which this other, more consoling, 
and perhaps more ancient, should be substituted : 
'^ Hate jour enemies as if you were one day to 
love them/' ^ 

Let it not be said that friendship, carried to 
excess, becomes a punishment; and that we have a 
sufficient number of evils to bear, which are personal 
to us, without participating in the misfortunes of 
others. Those are acquainted with this sentiment, 
who fear its consequences. Other passions are ac- 
companied with torments ; but friendship only has 
pains which draws its bonds still closer. But if death 
— Let us banish ideas so melancholy, or rather let us 
profit by them, to become intimately convinced of 
two great truths ; the one, that we ought to have 
the same idea of our friefids during their lives, that 
we should entertain were we to be deprived of them; 
the other, which is a consequence of the former, that 
we ought to remember them not only when they are 
absent, but also when they are at present. 

Thus shall we dissipate those suspicions and fears 
to which negligence gives birth ; thus shall calmly 
glide away those happy moments, the most blissful 
of our lives, in which undisguised hearts know how 
to render important the slightest attentions ; and in 
which silence itself proves that souls may be happy 
by the mere presence of each other; for this silence 
produces neither disgust nor weariness : nothing is 
id, but they are together. 



^ Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 85* Aristot. de Rhcu lib. 2. 
c. 21.p. 572. 
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There are likewise other connexions which we 
are obliged to contract in society, and which it is 
advantageous to cultivate. Such are those which are 
founded on esteem and on taste. Though they have 
not the same claims as friendship, they yet afford us 
a powerful aid to support the weight of life. 

Think not that it is virtue to deny yourselves the 
harmless pleasures suited to your age and circum^ 
stances. Wisdom is only amiable and solid by the 
happy mixture of the amusements it permits^ and 
the duties it enjoins. 

If to the resources I have enumerated, you add 
that hope which still comforts us under all the mis* 
fortunes we can experience, you will find, Lysisj 
that Nature has not treated us with that severity 
with which she is charged. To conclude, consider 
the preceding reflections only as an elucidation of 
the following : It is in the heart that every man 
resides, and there alone must he seek his tranquil- 
lity and happiness. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

f 

CO!iTINUATION OF THE VOYAGE TO DELOS. 
On Religious Opinions. 

I HATE said that the discourse of Philocles was 
interrupted by the arrival of DemophoD. We had 
seeo, at a distance, this young man conversing with 
t philosopher of theElean school. Having informed 
himself of the subject of our conversation, he ex- 
eUimed — We must expect happiness only from 
ourselves. I had still some doubts, but they are 
now removed ; I maintain that there are no gods, or 
thmt they do not concern themselves with the affairs 
of meD.-— My sotn, replied Philocles, I have known 
woMBj persons who, though at your age they were 
seduced by this new doctrine, abjured it when they 
liad no longer any interest to maintain it* — Demo- 
phon protested that he would never alter his opi- 
nion ; and enlarged on the absurdities of the popu- 
lar religion, treating with contempt the ignorance 
of the multitude, and our prejudices with derision.^ 
—-Hear me, answered Philocles : as we make no 
arrogant pretensions, we deserve not to be mortified. 
If we are in an error, it is your duty to pity and 
to instruct us ; for true philosophy is mild, com- 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 888. A. *> Id. ibid. p. 885. 
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passionate^ and especially modest. Declare to us 
without reserve what is the doctrine which she 
teaches us by you. — I will tell you, replied the - 
young man : Nature and Chance have arranged in _ 
order all the parts of the universe : and the policy 
of legislators has subjected societies to laws.^ These 
secrets are now revealed. 

Philocks, You seem to be elated with this dis- 
covery. 

Demophon. And have I not reason ? 

Philocles. I should think not; it may indeed 
alleviate the remorse of the guilty, but it cannot but 
deject the virtuous man. 

Demophon. Why, in what can it be detrimental . 
to him ? 

Philocles. Let us suppose that a nation existed 
which had no idea of the Divine Being : and that a 
stranger suddenlyappearing in one of their assemblies 
should thus address them: You admire the wonders 
of nature^ without ascending to their author, I de- 
clare to you that they are the work of an intelligent 
being, who watches over their preservation^ and who 
views you as his children. You consider all virtues 
which are unknown as useless, and all offences which 
escape punishment as excuseable: I proclaim to you 
that an invisible judge is ever present with us^ and 
that those actions which meet not the reward or the 
vengeance of men are not concealed from his sight. 
You imagine that your existence is con6ned to the 

* Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 889. 
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few moments which you pass on earthy and the end 
of which you view with a secret dread: I make 
known to you, that, after death, an existence of hap- 
piness or misery shall be the lot of the virtuous or 
vicious man. — ^Tell me, Demophon, can you doubt 
that the good and virtuous part of such a people, 
prostrate at the feet of their new legislator, would 
receive his doctrine with avidity, and experience the 
most cruel disappointment and grief if ever they 
should afterwards be compelled to renounce it ? 

Demophon. They would experience that regret 
which we feel when we are awakened from a pleas- 
ing dream. 

Philocles. So I think. But, in fine, should you 
dispel this dream, would you not have to reproach 
yourself with having deprived the unhappy mortal 
of that error which produced a suspension of his 
sufferings ? and would not he himself accuse you of 
having left him without defence against the assaults 
of fortune and the wickedness of men ? 

Demophon. I would elevate his soul by strength- 
ening his reason ; I would shew him that truecourage 
consists in calmly submitting to necessity. 

Philocles. What strange consolation ! might he 
exclaim : I am bound down with bands of iron on 
the rock of Prometheus; and while the vulture is 
tlearing my entrails, you coldly advise me to repress 
vny complaints. Alas ! if the woes I endure proceed 
dot from a band which I may at once reverence and 
love, I can only consider myself as the sport of For- 
tune, and the scorn of Nature. The insect, when it 
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suffers^ at least has do cause to blush at the triumph 
of its enemies^ nor at the insult offered to its weak-* 
ness. But, besides the evils that are common to me 
and to the reptile, I possess that reason which is 
more cruel than all these, and which incessantly 
renders them more poignantby the foresight of their 
consequences, and the comparison of mj own condi- 
tion with that of my fellow-beings. 

How much would my affliction have been alle- 
viated by that philosophy which you have treated as 
gross and false ! and according to which nothing 
happens in this world, but by the direction, or with 
the permission, of a Supreme Being.^ I should have 
been ignorant why hehad ordained me to be unhappy; 
but since I should have believed that he beneath 
whose hand I suffered was at the same time the 
author of my existence, I should have found reason 
to hope that he would soothe the bitterness of my 
pains, either during my life or after my death.* 
And how, in fact, could it be possible, under the 
government of the best of masters, at once to be 
actuated by the most exalted hope, and to be 
wretched ? — Could you, Demophon, have the cruelty 
to reply to these complaints by an insulting con- 
tempt, or by frigid pleasantries ? 

Demophon. I would reply by proposing the ex- 
ample of some philosophers who have supported 
the enmity of men, poverty, exile, and eevry kind of 
persecution, rather than renounce the truth. 

d Theogn. Sent. 165. ^ Plat. deRep. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 613. 
A. ld.^e Leg. lib. 5. p. 732. D. 
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Philocles. They maintained the contest in the 
face of the sun^ on a spacious theatre^ in the presence 
of the world and of prosperity. Such a situation^ 
and spectators so numerous^ inspire courage/ But 
the man who groans in obscurity, and whose tears 
flow unobserved, he it is who needs support. 

Demophon. I consent then to leave to feeble 
minds that support which you would wish to provide 
for them. 

Philocles. It will be equally necessary to them, to 
enable them to resist the violence of their passions. 

Demophon. Perhaps so. But I shall always 
maintain that vigorous minds, without the fear of 
the gods, or the hope of the approbation of men, 
may endure with resignation all the persecutions of 
Fate, and even perform the most painful acts of the 
most rigid virtue. 

Philocles. You allow then that our prejudices are 
necessary to the greater part of the human race; and 
on this point you agree with all legislators.^ Let us 
now examine if they would not also be useful to 
those privileged minds who pretend to possess in 
their virtues alone an invincible strength. You are, 
no doubt, of this number ; and as you can reason 
closely, let us begin with comparing our opinions 
with yours. 

We say that men owe obedience to laws which 

f Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. torn. ii. p. 604-. A^ 8 Hippod. de 

Rep. ap. Stob. lib. 41. p. 250. Zaleuc. ibid. p. 279. Charond. 
ibid. lib. 42. p. 289. Hennit)p. app. Porph. dc Abstin. lib. He. 
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existed antecedently to every human institution.^ 
These laws^ proceeding from that Intelligence which 
formed and still preserves the universe, are the rela- 
tions which we bear to that exalted Being, and to 
our fellow-creatures. We violate them when we 
commit an act of injustice, and offend both against 
society and against the first author of the order by 
which society is maintained. 

You say, on the contrary, The right of the 
strongest is the only notion which nature has en- 
graven in my heart J The distinction between justice 
and injustice, virtue and vice, origii^ates not from 
heir, but from positive laws. My actions, indifferent 
in themselves, are only transformed into crimes io 
consequence of the arbitrary conventions of men.^ 

Let us now suppose that we both act conformably 
to our principles; and that we are placed in one of 
those situatiops, in which virtue, surrounded by 
templatlons, has need of her utmost strength. Oa 
the one hand, honours/ riches, and every kind of in- 
fluence and distinction^ invite; and, on the other, we 
are threatened with the loss of life, our families must 
be abandoned to indigence, and our memory stigma- 
tized with opprobrium. Choose, Demophon ; you 
are only required to commit an act of injustice. 
Observe that you shall possess the ring which ren- 

^ Xen. Memor. lib. 4. page 807. Arist. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. 
c. 34. t. ii. p. 106. £. Id. Rhet. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii. p. 541. A. 
Cudworth. de iEtern. Inst, et Honest. Notion, torn. ii. p. 628. 
* Ap. Plat, de Leg. t. ii. p. 890. Ap. Aristot. ibid. ^ Theod* 
ap. La^rt. lib. 2. § 99. Id. ap. Suid. in Eicufp. 
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dered Gyges hi visible : ' I mean that the author, the 
accomplice of your crime, shall be a thousand times 
more interested than yourself eternally to conceal it. 
But^ even though it shall be discovered, what have 
you to dread ? The laws ? they shall be silenced. 
The opinion of the public ? that shall only turn 
against you if you resist. Are you awed by the bonds 
which unite you to society ? that society itself is 
about to break them, by abandoning you to the 
persecution of the man in power. By the remorse 
of conscience ? mere childish prejudice ! which 
must be dissipated when you shall reflect on that 
maxim of your writers and politicians — that the 
justice or injustice of an action ought only to be esti- 
mated by the advantages which are derived from iV 

Demophon. More noble motives would suffice to 
restrain me — the love of order, the beauty of virtue, 
and self-esteem. 

Phihcles. If these respectable motives are not 
animated by a supernatural principle, how much is 
it to be feared that such feeble reeds should break 
beneath the hand which they sustain ! Is it to be 
supposed that you will believe yourself to be invin- 
cibly bound by chains which you yourself have 
forged, and of which you keep the key ? Will you 
sacriflce to abstractions of the mind, and factitious 
sentiments your life, and all that you hold most dear 
in the world ? In the state of degradation to which 
you are reduced — shade, dust, insect— under which 

* Plat, de Rep. lib. 10. page 612. » Lysand. ap. Plut. 
Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 229. 
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of these titles will you pretend that your virtues are 
of any importance, that you have need of your own 
esteem^ or that the preservation of order depends on 
the choice that you are about to make ? No ; never 
can you a^randise nihility by bestowing on it 
pride ; never can a transient fanaticism supply the 
place of the real love of justice ; and that powerful 
law which compels all animals to prefer their own 
preservation to that of all the rest of the universe, 
can only be annulled or modified by another law 
still more powerful. 

As to us, nothing can justify vice in our eyes, 
because our duties are never in opposition to our 
true interests. Though our insignificancy hide usio 
the bosom of the earth, or our power raise us to the 
skies,*^ we are ever in the presence of a judge who 
beholds our actions and our thoughts,^ and who alone 
gives a sanction to order^ powerful charms to virtue, 
a real dignity to man, and a legitimate foundation 
to the esteem he entertains for himself*. I respect 
positive laws, because they flow from those which 
God has deeply imprinted on my heart ;P I aspire to 
the approbation of my fellow-mortals^ because, like 
me, they bear in their minds a ray of his light, and 
in their souls the germs of the virtue of which he 
inspires them with the desire. Lastly, I fear the 
remorse of conscience : because that would degrade 
me from the elevation to which I attain by acting 
conformably to the will of the Supreme Being. 

" Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 905. <> Xen. Memor. lib. 1. 
p. 728. C. P Archyt. ap. Stob. serm. 41 . p. 267. 
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Thus I have every counterpoise which sustains you 
when on the brink of the abyss ; and possess besides 
a superior force^ which enables these to make a more 
vigorous resistance. 

Demophon. I have known many persons who 
neither believed in a Deity nor a future life^ and 
yet whose moral conduct has never been liable to 
the smallest censure.^ 

Philocles. And I could produce to you a still 
greater number who believed in both, and who yet 
have ever acted as knaves and villains. What are 
we to conclude from this ? That they both equally 
actedcontrary to their principles : — the former when 
they did good, the latter when they committed evil. 
Such inconsistencies cannot establish rules. The 
question is to know whether a virtue, founded on 
laws which it is believed had their origin in the will 
of the Divine Being, will not be more pure, solid, 
consolatory, and easy in practice, than a virtue solely 
established on the changeable opinions of men. 

Demophon. I, in my turn, shall ask you, whether 
true morality can ever be made to accord with a 
rel^on which tends only to destroy morals? and 
whether the supposition of a multitude of unjust 
and cruel gods be not the most extravagant idea 
that ever entered into the human mind P We deny 
their existence : you have shamefully degraded 
them; you are therefore more impious than we/ 

"I Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 908. B. Clem. Alex, in Pro- 
titpt. torn. i. p. 20, 21. ' Plut. de Superst. torn. ii. p. 169. F. 
Bajle. Pens, sur la Com. t. i. § 116. 
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Philocles. These gods are the work of our hands, 
since they have our imperfections. We feel greater 
indignation than you at the vices and frailties which 
have been attributed to them. But^ if we should be 
able to purify religious worship from the supersti- 
tions by which it is disfigured, would you be more 
disposed to render to the Divine Being the homage 
which is due to' him from mortals ! 

Demophon. Prove that he exists, and that he 
extends his care to men, and I will prostrate myself 
before him. 

Philocles. It is for you to prove that he does not 
exists since you attack an opinion which has been 
received among all nations during a long succession 
of ages. For my part^ I only mean to repress the 
air of raillery and insult which you at first assumed. 
i began by making a comparison between your 
doctrine and ours, as we should compare two systems 
of philosophy. The result of this parallel would 
have been, that every man being, according to your 
writers, the measure of all things, ought to refer 
every thing to himself alone ;^ but that, according 
to us, the measure of all things being God himself,^ 
he should be the model by which we should regulate 
our sentiments and actions." 

You ask me what monument attests the existence 
of the Deity ? I answer — ^the universe; — ^the dazzling 
splendour and majestic progress of the heavenly 

■ Protag. ap. Plat, in Thaet. torn. i. p. 167 et 170. E. Sext. 
Empir. Pyrrhou. Hypoth. lib. 1. c. 32. p. 55. * Plat, de Leg. 
lib. 4. t. ii. p. 716. D. " Id. Epist. 8 . t. iii. p. 354. E. 
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bodies ; — tbe organisation of animals ; — ^the corre- 
spondence of that innumerable multitude of beings ; 
— in fine^ this whole, and its admirable parts^ which 
all bear the impress of a divine hand ; — in which all 
is grandeur, wisdom, proportion, and harmony. I 
will add the concurrence of all nations;' not to 
compel you to acquiescence by authority^ but be^ 
cause their belief, constantly maintained by the 
cause which first produced it, is an incontestible 
proof of the impression which the enchanting 
beauties of nature have ever made on all minds.^ 

Reason^ co«operating with my senses, likewise 
points out to me the most excellent of artificers in 
the most magnificent of works. I view a man 
bulking, and I infer that he has within him an active 
principle. His steps conduct him wherever he 
^rriahes to go : and I thence conclude that this prin-* 
ciple adapts the means to the end which it proposes^ 
«-*Let us apply this example. All nature is in mo<« 
tion : — there is therefore a first mover. This motion 
IS subjected to a constant order ;— a Supreme Intel- 
ligence therefore exists. Here ends the ministry of 
my reason : should I suffer it to proceed farther, I 
should come at last, like many philosophers^ to 
doubt of my own existence. Even those among the 
philosophers who maintain that the world has ex- 
isted from eternity, nevertheless admit a first cause ; 

' Plat de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 886. Arutot. de Ccelo. lib. 1. 
csp. 8. t. i. p* 434'. £. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 17* t. ii. 
p. 41 1. y Plat. ibid. Aristot. ap. Cicer. de^at. Deor. lib. 2. 
C.S7. t ii. p. 464. 
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tor J according to them^ it is impossible to concei 
succession of regular motions^ performed in cone 
without admitting an intelligent moving power 

Demophon. These proofs^ however, have 
prevented the progress of atheism. 

Philocles. That is only to be ascribed to presui 
tion and ignorance. 

Demophon. It is to be ascribed to the writing 
the philosophers. You are acquainted with tl 
sentiments on the existence and nature of the Div 
Being.* 

Philocles. They have been suspected and accu 
of atheism,^ because they have not paid suffici 
respect to the opinions of the multitude : beca 
they have ventured to lay down principles of wfa 
they foresaw not the consequences ; and because^ 
explaining the formation and mechanism of. 
universe^ too closely following the method qt ; 
natural philosophers, they have not called in ' 
aid of a supernatural cause. There are some 
them, but the number is very small, who expra 
reject this cause, and their solutions are equa 
incomprehensible and insufficient. 

Demophon. They are not more so than the id 
which are entertained of the Divinity. His essei 
is unknown^ and I can never believe in that 
which I have no knowledge. 

Philocles. You advance a false principle. Di 

* Arist. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 7, &c. t. ii. p. 1000. • Plat. 
Leg. lib. 10. p. 886. ♦ See note II. ^ Bayle, Contin. 
Pens, sur la Com. t. iii. $ 21 et26. 
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not Nature incessantly present you \¥ith impene- 
trable mysteries? You grant that matter exists, 
without having a knowledge of its essence. You 
know that your arm obeys your will, though you 
cannot perceive the connection between the cause 
mnd the effect 

Demophon. Sometimes we are told of one God, 
and sometimes of many. The attributes of the Deity 
appear to me equally imperfect and contradictory. 
His wisdom requires that he should maintain order 
on the earth; but disorder every where conspicuously 
triumphs. He is just ; yet I suffer undeservedly. 

Philocles. In the origin of societies, it was be- 
lieved that genii, placed in the stars, watched over 
the government of the universe ; and as they were 
supposed to be invested with great power, they 
obtained the adoration of mortals, and the sovereign 
was almost every where neglected for his ministers. 
The remembrance of him was however still pre- 
served among all nations.^ You will find vestiges 
of it, more or less apparent, in the most ancient 
monuments ; and the most express testimonies in the 
writings of the modern philosophers. Observe the 
superiority which Homer assigns to one of the objects 
of public worship ; Jupiter is the father of gods and 
men. Examine all Greece : you will find tho one 
Supreme Being has been long adored in Arcadia, 

^ Acts, eh. X. ver. 35 ; chap. xvii. v. 23 — 28. Romans, ch. i. 
ver. 25. Jablonsk. Panth. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 38. Id. io Proleg. 
S 22. Freret. Defens. de la Chronologie, p. 335. Bruck. Hist. 
Phil. t. 1. p. ^9. Cudw. c. 4. § 14, Ac. &c. 
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under the Dame of the God good by pre-eminence ;^ 
and in several cities under that of the Most High^^ 
or the Most Great/ 

Afterwards^ hear Timasus, Anaxagoras^ and Plato.: 
they will tell you that it was the one Divine Beii^ 
who reduced the chaos to order^ and formed the 
world .5 

liisten to Antisthenes^ the disciple of Socrates ; 
— Many gods are adored among different nations^ 
but Nature indicates only one.^ 

Lastly, consult the philosophers of the Pytha- 
gorean school, who all have considered the universe 
as an army which performs its motions as directed 
by the general ; or as a vast empire, in which the 
supreme power resides in the sovereign.^ 

But whence is it that men have given to the 
genii, who are subordinate to the Deity, a title which 
appertains to him alone ? — Because, by an abuse 
which has long been introduced into all languages, 
the expressions ^oJ B,nddivine frequently only signify 
a superiority of rank, or excellence in merit, and are 
every day lavished on princes whom he has invested 

^ Pausan. lib. 3. c. 36. p. 673. Macrob. in Soma. Scip. lib. 1. 
c. 2. « Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 26. p. 62 ; lib. 5. cap. 15. p. 414'; 
lib. 8. cap. 2. p. 600 ; lib. 9. c. 8. p. 728. ' Id. lib. 10. c. 87, 
p. 89S. s Tim. de Anim. Mund. Plat, in Tim. Anaxag. ap. 
Plut. de Plac Philos. lib. 1. cap. 7. t. ii. p. 881. ^ Cicer. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1. c. 13. t. ii. p. 407. Lac. tant. Instit. Divin. 
lib. 1. c. 5. t. i. p. 18. Id. de Ira Dei. c. 11. t. ii. p. 153. Plat, 
de Orac Def. t ii. p. 420. ^ Archyt. de Doct. Mor. ap. Stob. 
senn. 1. p. 15. Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Pliys. lib. I.e. 3. p. 4. 
Stheneid. ap. Stob. scrm. 46. p. 332. Diotog. ibid. p. 330. 
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with bis power^ minds which he has illuminated 
with his light, or works which have proceeded from 
his hands^ or from those of men.^ He is^ in fact^ so 
exalted and so greats that we have no other means 
of magnifying human grandeur^ but by comparing 
it to his ; and, on the other hand, we find it difficult 
to conceive that he either can or will deign to cast 
his eyes on us. 

You deny his immensity; but have you never 
reflected on the multiplicity of objects which your 
mind and senses are able at once to comprehend ? 
What ! shall your sight without difficulty extend to 
a great number of stadia, and shall not be able, 
with a glance, to penetrate infinity ? You are able to 
fix your attention, almost in the same instant, on 
Greece, Sicily, or Egypt; and shall it not be possible 
that his should extend through the whole universe ?V 

You assign limits to his power, as if he could be 
great without being good. Can you believe that he 
blushes at his work ? that an insect, or even a blade 
ef grass, are despicable in his sight ? that he has 
endowed man with so many eminent qualities,"^ that 
be has implanted in him the desire, necessity, and 
hope of knowing him, to remove him for ever from 
his sight ? No ; never can I be induced to believe 
that the father can forget his children ; or that, by 
a negligence incompatible with his perfections," he 

^ Menand. ap. Stob, serm. 32. p. 213. Cleric. Ars. Critic 
sect. 1. cap. 3. t, i. p. 2. Moshem in Cudw. c. 4. § 5. p. 271. 
> Xen, Mem. Ub. 1. p. 728. » Id. ibid. p. 725, 726. » PlaU 
de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 902. 
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will not deign to preserve that order which he hm 
preserved in the universe. 

Demophon. If that order originated from hiBj 
why is there so qiuch guilt and misery to be found 
on the earth ? If he cannot prevent these, where if 
his power ? or^ if he will not^ where is his justice? 

Philocles. I expected this objection ; it has fre- 
quently been made^ and will be repeated in ever] 
age ; it is indeed the only one which can be adducec 
against us. If all men were happy, they would ncy 
revolt against the author of their existence ; butthej 
suffer beneath his eyes^ and he appears to abandoi 
them. Here my reason is confounded ; and I inter 
rogate the traditions of antiquity^allof which depo» 
in favour of a Providence. 1 interrogate the sages^ 
who almost all agree fundamentally in the doctrine 
though they hesitate and differ in the manner ii 
which they explain it. Many of them^ convince! 
that to limit the justness or goodness of God wouh 
be to annihilate those attributes, have rather chosei 
to admit bounds to his power. Some say, God work 
only to produce good ; but matter, by a viciousnes 
inherent in its nature, occasions evil, by resisting ih( 
will of the Supreme Being.^ Others say, that th 
divine influence extends in its full effect to the spher 
of the moon, but acts only feebly in the inferio 
regions.^ Others assert, that God directs affairs o 

"> Cicer. de Nat. Deor. hb. 1. c. 2. t. ii. p. S98. p Plat, i 
Tim. pas&im. ^ Ocell. Lucan. c. 2. Arist. de Gulp. lib. 1 
c. l.it. i. p. 453. Id. de Part. Anim. lib. 1. c. 1. 1. i. p. 97< 
Mu:3hem. in Cudw. c. 1. § 4-5. Not. S. 
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consequence, but neglects those of less moment/ 
Liastly^ there are some who afford a ray of light to 
^ide me through the darkness by which I am sur- 
rounded. Feeble mortals^ exclaim they^ cease to 
consider as real evils^ poverty^ sickness, and all the 
external misfortunes that assail you. These acci- 
dents, which by your resignation may be converted 
into benefits, are only the consequences of the laws 
oecessary to the preservation of the universe. You 
make a part of the general system of things, but you 
are only a part. You were created for the whole, 
and not the whole for you.^ 

Thus all is good in nature, except in the class of 
beings where every thing ought to be best. Inani- 
mate bodies obey without resistance the motions im- 
pressed on them ; animals, destitute of reason, yield 
without reluctance totheinstinct which impels them: 
men alone are equally distinguished by their vices 
and their understanding. Are they the slaves of 
necessity, like the rest of nature ? Why are they 
able to resist their inclinations ? Why have they 
received those rights which lead them astray— that 
desire to attain to the knowledge of their Maker — 
those ideas of good — that most fatal, if it be not the 
most noble of all gifts, the propensity to commiserate 
Ihe woes of their fellow-creatures? When we con- 
sider these various privileges by which they are 
essentially characterised, ought we not to conclude 

' Ap. Plat, de Leg. lib. JO. t. ii. p. 901. Ap. Aristot. de 
Mundo. c. 6. t. i. p. 61 1 . Eurip. ap. Plut. de Reip. Ger. t. ii. 
p. 811. • Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 903. 
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tbat God^ from views which it is not permitted us to 
penetrate^ has intended to subject to the mostfigid 
trials the power which we possess of deliberating and 
choosing ? Yes ; if there be virtues on earthy there 
is justice in heaven. He who pays not a tribute to 
the law^ owes to the law a satisfaction.^ Man 
begins his life in this world, and continues it in an 
abode where innocence receives the reward of its 
sufferings, and where the guilty expiate their crimes 
till they are purified from their pollution. 

ThusyDemophon, do our sages justify Providence, 
They acknowledge no other evil to which we are 
exposed than vice ; and know no other explanation 
of the diflSculty it occasions, than a futurity in which 
all things shall be restored to order. To ask, at 
present, why God has not prevented evil in its origin, 
is to ask' why he has made the universe according to 
his views, and Hot according to ours. 

Demophon. Religion is only on absurd mixture of 
mean ideas and minute ceremonies. As if there were 
not tyrants enough on earth, you have filled with 
them the heavens. You surround me with inspectors 
jealous of each other, eager to obtain my presents, 
and to whom I can only offer the homage of a ser- 
vile fear. The worship which they require is only a 
shameful traffic ; they bestow on you riches, and 
you give them victims."* Man, when debased by 
superstition, is the vilest of slaves. Your philoso- 
% phers themselves have not insisted on the necessity 

^ Plat, de L«g. lib. la page 905. "" Jd. io Eutypbr. t. i. 

p. 14, C. 
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of acquiring virtue before we present ourseWes be- 
fore the Divine Being, or of requesting it of him in 
our prmyers.* 

PhUocUs, I have already said that our public 
worship is grossly disBgured, and that my design was 
simply to explain to you the relations which exist 
between man and the Divinity. Retain your doubts 
of these relations^ if you are so blind as not to discern 
them ; but say not that we degrade our souls when 
we separate them from the mass of beings^ assign to 
them the most illustrious of origins and destinies, 
and establish between them and the Supreme Being 
an intercourse of benefits and gratitude. 

Do you wish for a pure and celestial morality 
wlueh may exalt your mind and sentiments? study 
the doctrine and conduct of Socrates, who only be- 
heM in bis c6ndemnation, imprisonment, and death, 
the decrees of an infinitely wise Being, and did not 
€Hm deign to complain of the injustice of h» 
enemies. 

At tiie same time contemplate with Pythagoras 
the laws of universal harmony/ and incessantly have 
before your eyes the regularity in the distribution of 
the different worlds, and the disposition of the hea- 
venly bodies: the concurrence of all wills in a wisely- 
governed republic^, and of all the passions and 



* Bayle» Candn. dei Pens^es, t. iii. f 51, 54, &c. y Theag. 
tp.9tob.semi. l.p. 11. Criton. ibid. serm. 3. p. 43. Polus 
ibid. senn. 9. p. 105. Diotog. ibid. serm. 46- p. 3301 Hippodam. 
ibid. senn. 101. p. 555. Ocell.ibid. Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 32. 
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emotions in a virtuous soul; all'beings labouring in 
concert for the maintenance of order, and order pre- 
serving the universe and its minutest parts ; a God 
the author of this sublime plan, and men destined by 
their virtues to be subservient to him, and co-operate 
with him in his great design. Never did system 
display more genius, or give a more exalted idea of 
the grandeur and dignity of man. 

Permit me still to proceed : since you attack our 
philosophers, it is my duty to defend them. The 
youth Lysis is instructed in their opinions, if I may 
judge from the preceptors who have had the care of 
his education. I will interrogate him on the different 
articles which have been the subject of this conver- 
sation, and you shall hear his answers. You will 
thus ol)tain a succinct view of the whole of our doc- 
trine ; and be enabled to judge whether reason^ left 
to itself, could possibly have conceived a system 
more worthy of the Divine Being, or of greater 
utility to mankind.* 

Philocles. Tell me, Lysis, who formed the world } 

Lysis. God.' 

Phihdes. How did he form it ? 

Lysis. By an effect of his goodness.^ 

Philocles. What is God ? 

Lysis. That whicli has neither beginning norend:^ 

* See Note III. * Tim. Loc. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat, 

t. iii. p. 94. Plat, in Tim. ibid. p. 30. &c. Id. ap. Cicer. de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1 . c. 8. torn. ii. p. 403. » Plat, in Tim. il^d. 

p. 29. E. b Thai. ap. Diog. LaeVt. lib. 1 . § 36. . 
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*the eternal^^ necessary^ immutable, and intelligent 
Being."^ 

Philocles. Can we attain to the knowledge of his 
essence ? 

Lysis. His essence is incomprehensible and in- 
effable,^ but he speaks distinctly by his works :^ and 
his language bears the character of great truths^ be- 
cause it is intelligible to the whole world : a more 
refulgent light would be useless to us^ and doubtless 
would neither accord with his plan nor our weak- 
ness. Who^ in fact, can say but the impatience we 
feel to elevate ourselves to him may be a presage 
of the destiny that awaits us ? And if indeed it be 
true, as has been said, that he is ineffably happy 
in the sole contemplation of his perfection,' to 
desire to know him is to desire to partake in his 
happiness. 

Philocles. Does his providence extend to all 
nature ? 

Lysis. Even to the most minute objects.^ 
Philocles. Can we conceal our actions from his 
sight ? 

Lysis. No, nor even our thoughts.* 

^Tim. Locr. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. torn. iii. page 96. 
' Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. c 6' t. i. p. 416 ; c. 7. p. 418 ; 
c 15. p. 430. Id. Metaphys. lib. 14#c. 7. p. 1010. « Plat, in 
Tim. t.iii. p. 28. 'Gnat. ap. Stob.Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 4. 

f Aristot. de Mor. lib. 10. cap. 8. t. ii. p. 139. £. Id. Je Rep. 
Hb. 7. c. 1. Ibid. p. 425. £. ^ Plat, de Leg. lib. 10. torn. ii. 
p. 900. C. Theolog. Payenn. t. i. p. 190. ' Epicharm. ap. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 708. ^schyl. ap. Theophil. ad 
Atttolic. lib. 2. § 54. Eurip. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. c. 7. p. 8 
Thai. ap. La^rt. lib. 1. § 36. 
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PMhcles. Is God the author of evil ? 

Lysis. The good Being can only be the cause t>f 
good.^ 

Philocles. What are your relations to him ? 

Lysis. 1 am bis work. I appertain to bim^ and 
bis care watches over me.' 

Philacles. What is the worship which is suitable 
to him? 

Lysis. That which the laws of our country bave 
established, human wisdom being unable to arrive at 
any positive knowledge on this subject."* 

Philocles. Is it sufficient to honour himbysaeri- 
fiees and pompous ceremonies ? 

Lysis. No. 

Philocles. What more is necessary ? 

Lysis. Purity of heart ;" his favour is sooner to 
be obtained by virtue than by offerings ;^ and aa 
there can be no communication between him and 
injustice/ some have believed that we ought to force 
from the altars the guilty wretches who have there 
taken refuge.^ 

Philocles. Is this doctrine^ which is taught by the 
philosophers^ acknowledged abo by the priests ? 

Lysis. They have caused it to be engraven on the 
gate of the. temple of Epidaurus^ Entrance into 

^ Plat, in Tim. torn. iii« p. SO. A. Id. de Rep. lib. 2. torn. iL 
p. 379. D. > Id. in Pheedon. torn. i. p. 62. D. "* Plat in 
Epinom. t. ii. p. 985. D. ^ Zaleuc. ap. Stob. p. 279. PluU 
in Alcib. 2. torn. ii. p. 149. E. Isocr. ad Nicocl. torn. i. p. 61. 
o Zaleuc. ap. Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p. 34 ; et ap. Stob. p. 279. Xen. 
Mem. lib. 1. p. 722. p Charond. ap. Stob. serm. 42. p. 289. 

^ Eurip. ap. StM>. sarm. 44. p. 307. 
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THESE PLACES^ iuiith the inscription, is permitted 
QMLY TO PUBE souLs/ It is loudly declared in our 
holy ceremonies ; in which^ when the priest has said^ 
Who art tho^se who are here assembled? the multitude 
reply^ Good and virtuous people.^ 

Philocles. Have your prayers for their object the 
jp>ods of this world ? 

Lym. No ; I know not but it may be hurtful : 
and I should fear lest the Deity^ offended at the in- 
discretion of my petitions, should grant my request.^ 

Philocles. What then do you ask of him ? 

Lysis. To protect me against my passions;^ to 
grant me true beauty^ which is that of the soul/ and 
the knowledge and virtue of which I have need;^ to 
bestow on me the power to refrain from committing 
miy injustice ; and, especially, the courage to endure^ 
when necessary, the injustice of others.' 

Philocles. What ought we to do to render our- 
selves agreeable to the Deity ? 

Lyds. To remember that we are ever in his pre- 
sence/ to undertake nothing without imploring his 
assistances^ to aspire in some degree to resemble him 
by justice and sanctity/ to refer to him all our ac- 

' Ckm. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 652. • Ariitoph. in Pac. 
f. 435 et 967. ^ Plat, in Alcib. 2. t. ii. p. 1S8, &c. « Za- 
kac ap. Stob. senn. 42. p. 279. * Plat in Pbeed. t. m. p. 279. 
U. in Alcib. 2. t. iL p. 148. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 705. 
7 Plat, m Men. torn. ii. p. 100 ; ap. eund. de Virt. t. iii. p. 379. 
* PhiL Inatit. Lacon. t ii. p. 239. A. * Xen. Memor. lib. 1 . 
p. 7S8. ^ Charond. ap. Stob. serm. 42» p. 289. Flat m Tim. 
t bL p. 27 et 48. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. t. iL p. 712. Id. Bpist 8. 
t. liL p. 352. E. ^ Plat in Theaet. t i. p. 176. B. Aur. Canii. 
I. ult. 
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tions^^to fulfil punctually the duties of our condition, 
and to consider as the first of them all that of being 
useful to mankind ; ' for the more good we do, the 
more we merit to be ranked among the number of 
his children and his friends/ 

Philocles. May we obtain happiness by observing 
these precepts ? 

Lysis. Doubtless; since hap^jne8s consists in 
wisdom^ and wisdom in the knowledge of God.^ 

Philocles. But this knowledge must be very im- 
perfect. 

Lysis. And therefore we can only enjoy perfect 
happiness in another life.^ 

Philocles. Is it true that, after our death, our 
souls shall appear in the Field of Truth, ai)d render 
an account of their conduct to inexorable judges ; 
and that afterward some, conveyed into pleasant 
meadows, shall there enjoy a tranquil existence in 
the midst of festivals and music ; while others shall 
be cast by the Furies into Tartarus, where they shall 
undergo at once the torments of flames, and the 
cruelty of devouring beasts ? 

Lysis. I know not. 

Philocles. May we aflSrm that both these classes 

« 

<iBia8. ap. La^rt. lib. 1. § 88. Bruck. Histor. Philps.^t. i. 
p. 107S. ' Xen. Memor. lib. 3. p. 780. ^ Plat, de Rep. 

lib. 10. i. ii. p. 612. £. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. p. 716. D. Alexand. 
ap. Plut. torn. i. p. 681 . A. s Theag. ap. Stob. serm. 1 . p. 11 . 

lin. 50. Archyt. ibid. p. 15. Plat. Theeet. t. i. p. 176; inEu- 
thyd. p. 280. Id. Epist. 8. t. iii. p. 354. T. Id. ap. Augustin. 
de CiviL D.ei, lib. 8. c. d. ^ Plat, in Epinom. torn. ii.^p. 992. 

> Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 37 1. 
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of souls, after haviog fmssed at least a thousand 
years in tortures or in pleasures, shall again enter 
a mortal body^ either among the human race or 
among other animals, and begin a new life ;^but 
that eternal punishments await certain crimes?* 

Lysis. Of this also I am ignorant. The Divine 
Being has not explained to us the nature of the 
punishments and rewards appointed after death. All 
that I affirm, from the ideas which we have of order 
and justice, and from the consent of all nations and 
all ages,"^ is, that every one will be dealt with accord* 
ing to his merits; "" and that the just man, suddenly 
passing from the nocturnal day of this life^ to the 
pure and resplendent light of a second existence, 
shall enjoy that unchangeable happiness of which 
this world only presents the feeble image.P 

Philocles. What are our duties towards our- 
selves ? 

Lysis. To assign to the spiritual part of us the 
greatest honours, next to those which we pay to the 
Divinity ; never to pollute it by vices or remorse, 
sell it to riches, sacrifice it to pleasure; nor ever, on 
any occasion, to prefer a substance so terrestrial and 
frail as the body, to a principal whose origin is from 
heaven, and whose duration is eternal.^ 

^ Axioch. ap. Plat. U iii. p. 371. Virg. £neid. lib. 6. v. 741, 
> Plat. ibid. p. 615. Id. in Gorg. t. i. p. 525. " Id. in Gorg. 

t. i. p. 523. Pint, de Consol. t. ii. p. 120. ^ Plat, de Leg. 

lib. 10. p. 905. "* Id. de Rep. lib. 7. t. ii. p. 521. p Id. in 

Epinom. t. ii. p. 973 et 992. "i Id. de Leg. lib. 5. p. 727, &c. 
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Philocles. What are our duties towards other 
men ? 

Lysis. They are all contained in this rule: Do 
not unto others what you would not wish thejr 
should do unto you/ 

Philocles. But are you not to be pitied, should 
all these opinions prove mere illusion, and should 
the soul not survive the body ? 

Lysis. Religion requires not more from her 
votaries than philosophy. Far from exacting from 
the virtuous man any sacrifice which may excite his 
regret, she diffuses a secret charm over his duties ; 
and procures him two inestimable advantages— -ao 
undisturbed tranquillity during his life, and a deli- 
cious hope in the moment of death/ 

' Isocr. in Nicocl. t. i. p. 1 1 6. " Plat, in Pbttd. k. i. p. 19 

et 114. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

ContinuoHon of the Lihury — Poetry, 

I HAD taken with me to the house of Euclid young 
Lysis^ the son of Apollodorus. We entered one of 
the apartments of the library, which contained oply 
poetical works, and treatises on morals; of the former 
there was a great variety, but a very small number 
of the latter; Lysis appeared surprised at this dispro- 
portion. A few books, said Euclid, are suflScient to 
instruct men, but many are necessary for their enter* 
tainment. Our duties are limited, but the pleasures 
of the mind and heart can know no bounds; the 
Imagination, by which they are nourished, is equally 
liberal and fruitful ; while Reason, poor and sterile, 
only dispenses to us those feeble lights which are 
necessary ; and, as we act more from sensation than 
reflection, the talents of the Imagination will always 
appear to us to have more charms than the counsels 
of Reason her rival. 

This splendid faculty is less employed on what is 
real than on what is possible, a much more extensive 
subject than reality. Frequently it even passes the 
bounds of possibility to indulge in those fictions to 
which no limits can be assigned. The voice of 
Imagination peoples the deserts, bestows life on the 
most insensible beings, transfers from one object to 

VOL. VI. M 
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another the qualities and colours by which they are 
distinguished, and by asuccession of transformatioos, 
hurries us away into the abode of enchantments, 
into that ideal world in which the poets, forgetting 
the earth, and forgetting themselves, have inter- 
course only with intelligences of a superior order. 

There they gather their verses in the gardens cif 
the Muses ;^ tranquil streams roll for them. their 
waves of milk and honey ;^ Apollo descends from 
heaven to lend them his lyre ;' and a divine breathy 
suddenly extinguishing their reason, throws them 
into the convulsions of a delirium, and compels them 
to speak the language of the gods, of whom they are 
then no more than the organs.^ 

You see, added Euclid, that I borrow the words 
of Plato. He frequently ridiculed those poets who 
complain in such frigid language of the fire by which 
they pretend to be interiorly consumed. But there 
areamong them those who actually feel the influence 
of that enthusiasm which is called divine inspiration. 
Or poetic fury/ ^schylus, Pindar, and all our great 
poets, were actuated by it, as their writings will for 
ever evince. What do I say ? Demosthenes in our 
popular assemblies, and individuals in society, cause 
us every day to experience its effects. Should you 
yourself have to paint the transports or the woes of 
one of those passions which, when at their height, no 
longer leave the mind its freedom, your eyes, your 

t Plat, in Ion. t. i. p. 534. » Id. ibid. » Find. fyth. 1. 

y. 1. y Plat, in Ion. t. i. p. 534. ' Id. in Phaed. t. iii. page 
1^45. Id. et Democrit. ap. Cicer. de Orat. c. 46. t. i. p. 337. 
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lan^age, would become alike inflamed and ardent, 
andthe frequent violence of your manner and expjres-* 
sion would appear as fits of fury or of madness. Yet 
would you only have yielded to the voice of Nature. 
This ardour^ which ought to animate all the pro- 
ductions of the mind, is displayed in poetry,^ with 
more or less intensity, according as the subject 
requires more or less emotion^ or the author more 
or less possesses that sublime talent which accom* 
modates itself with facility to the characters of the 
passions ; or that profound sentimentwhich suddenly 
enkindles in his heart, and rapidly communicates 
itself to the feelings of others.^ These two qualities 
are not always united. I knew a poet of Syracuse 
who never made such beautiful verses as when he 
wai transported beyond himself by a violent enthu« 



Lysis then asked several questions^ the purport of 
which may be gathered from the substance of the 
answers of Euclid. Poetry, said the latter, has its 
particular language and style. In the epic poem, 
and in tragedy, a great action is represented, all the 
parts of which are connected at the pleasure of th^ 
poet, who alters known facts by adding others which 
may increase the interest ; sometimes giving them 
j^reater importance by the means of n^ftrvellous inci- 
dents, and sometimes by the varied charms of diction, 
«r the beauty of the thoughts and sentiments. 

» Cicer. Tusculan. lib. J . c 26. t. ii. p. 254. Id. ad Quinl. 
fib. 3. epist 4. t. ix. p. 87 ; epist. 5. p. 8a ^ AristoUde Pott 
c. 17. t. ii. p.665. C. *^ Id. Probl. t. ii. p. 817. C. 
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Frequeatly the fable^ that is to say the manner of 
disposing the action/ costs more labour^ or does 
more honour, to the poet^ than even the composition 
of the verses.*^ 

The other kinds of poetry do not require from 
the writer so artificial a construction ; but he ought 
always to display a species of invention^ to animate 
whatever subject he treats with novel fictions^ to 
impart to his readers his own ardour, and never to 
forget that, according to Simonides/ poetry is a 
speaking picture, and painting a mute poetry. 

It hence follows that verse alone cannot constitute 
a poem. The history of Herodotus put into v^Be 
would stillbe only a history,^ because it would neither 
contain a fable nor fictions.^ It also follows that we 
ought not to enumerate among the productions of 
poetry the sentences of Theognis, Phocylides^ &c. 
nor even the systems of nature of Parmenides and 
Empedocles ; ^ though the works of the latter some^ 
times contain splendid descriptions,^ or ingenious 
allegories.^ 

I have said that Poetry has a peculiar language. 
In the compacts which she has .entered into with 
Prose^ she has agreed never to appear but with the 

^^ Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. t. ii. p. 656. £. ^ Id. ibid. c. 9. t. iL 
p. 6^9. £• ' Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 17. Voss. de Art. 
Poet. Nat. p. 6. k Aristot. de Poet, c 9. t. ii. p. 659. ^ Plat, 
in Phcedoo. t. i. p. 61. B. * Aristot. de Poet. cap. 1. p. 658. 
Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 16. ^ Arist. ap. Diog. La^rt. lib. 8. 
§ 57* Emped. ap. Plut. de Vitand. ^re Alien, t. ii. p. 850. 
Sext. Empir. ad^. Logic, lib. 7* p. 396. * Sext. Empir. ibid, 
p. 392. 
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richest, at least the most el^ant^ ornaments ; and 
all the colours of Nature are delivered into her 
hands^ with the obligation incessantly to use them^ 
and the hope of pardon should she even sometimes 
abuse them. 

She has added to her empire a number of words 
interdicted to Prose^ and others which she lengthens 
or shortens by the addition or retrenchment of a 
letter or syllable. She possesses the power of creating 
new ones^" and the almost exclusive privileges of em- 
ploying those which are no longer in use, or which 
are only so in a foreign country;*" of combining 
many into one,^ disposing them in an order before 
unknown^Pand indulgingin those licenceswhich dis- 
tinguish poetical elocution from ordinary language. 

The privileges granted to genius are extended to 
almost all the instruments which second its opera- 
tions ; and hence the numerous forms of verse, each 
of which has a peculiar character indicated by nature. 
That of the heroic is a majestic grandeur ; it has 
therefore been appropriated to the epic poem. The 
iambic frequently occurs in conversation, and has 
been successfully employed in dramatic poetry. 
Other forms are found to be better adapted to songs 
accompanied with dances,^* and are used in odes 
and hymns. Thus have the poets multiplied the 
means of diffusing pleasure. 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 21. torn. ii. p. 669. B. ^ Id. ibid, 
p. 668. D. et cap. 22. p. 669. £. <» Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 668. A. 
p Aristot. de Poet. c. 22. p. 670. C. *» Id. ibid. c. 24. p. 672. B. 
* See, concerning the difterent kinds of Greek versc; Chapter 
XXVII. of this work. 
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Euclid, as he ended, showed us the works which 
have appeared at different times under the names of 
Orpheus^ Musaeus, Thamjris/ Linus Anthes/Pam- 
phus/ Olen,^ Abaris,' Epimenides/ &c. Some con- 
tain only sacred hymns or plaintive songs ; others 
treat of sacrifices, oracles, expiations, and enchant- 
ments. In some of these, and especially the Epic 
Cycle, which is a collection of fabulous traditions 
whence the tragic writers have frequently taken the 
subjects of their pieces/ are contained the genealo- 
gies of the gods, the combat of the Titans, the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts, and the wars of Thebes 
and Troy ;^ these being the principal objects' which 
engdged the attention of men of literature during 
many ages. As the greater part of these wdrks aie 
not by the authors whose names they bear,^ Euclid 
had not arranged them in any regular order. 

Next came the vrorks of Hesiod and Homer. 
The latter were accompanied by a formidable body of 
interpreters and commentators.*' I had read with no 
small disgust the elucidations of Stesimbrotus and 
Glaucon;'' and had been much diverted with the la- 
bour employed by Metrodorus of Lampsacus to dis» 
cover a continued allegory in the Iliad and Odyssey.^ 

' Plat, de Rep. lib. 2. t. ii. p. 364. Id. de Leg. lib. 8. t. u. 
p. '829. Aristot. de Gener. Animal, lib. 2. cap. 1. t. i. p. 1073. 
" Heracl. ap. Plut. de Mus. torn. ii. p. 1 132. ^ Paosan. lib. 1. 
p. 92, 94, &c. ^ Herodol. lib. 4. c. 35. * Plat. in. Channid. 
t. ii. p. 1 58. y Diog. Ladrt. lib. 1 . § 1 11 . ^ Casaub. in 

Allien, p. 301. • Fabr. Bibl. Grcec. lib. 1. c. 17, &c^ * Sec 
note IV. > Fabr. Bibi. Grsec. t. i. p. 330. "^ Plat, in Ion. 
t. i. p. 530. * Id. ibid. Titian, adr. Gent. § 37* p. 80. 
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After the example of Horner^ a great nuniber of 
poets undertook to celebrate the war of Troy. Among 
others were Arctinus^ Stesicborus/ Sacadas/ and 
Lescbes,^ who began his work by these empbatical 
words: •' Ising the fortune ofPriam^ andthefanums 

war "^ The same Lesches^ in his little Iliad,^ 

and DicsBOgenes, in his Cjpriacs,^ described all the 
events of this war. The poems of the Heracleid and 
the Theseid omit none of the exploits of Hercules 
and Theseus.* These authors never understood the 
nature of the epic poem. They followed in the train 
of Homer ; and were lost in his rays^ as the stars 
vanish in the splendour of the sun. 

Euclid had endeavoured to collect all the tra^ 
gedies^ comedies, and satiric dramas^ which within 
near two hundred years had been represented in the 
theatres of Greece"" and Sicily. He possessed about 
three thousand/* yet his collection was not complete. 
What an exalted idea must we not hence conceive of 
the literature of the Greeks, and the fecundity of 
their genius ! I often reckoned more than a hundred 
pieces which were the production of the same author. 
Among other singular works which Euclid pointed 
out to our attention, he showed us theHippocentaur, 

« Fabr. Bibl. Grscc. t. i. p. 9, et 597. ' Athen. lib. IS. c 9. 
p. 610. Meure. Bibl. Grsec c. 1. k Paus. lib. ]0. c. 25. p.86a 
>» Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 137. ' Fabr. Bibl. GraBC. t. i. p. 280. 
^ Herodot. lib. 2. c. 1 17. Aristot. de Poet. c. 16. t. ii. p. 664 ; 
c. 2S. p. 671. Allien, lib. 15. c. 8. p. 682. Perizon. ad. Alian. 
Var. Hitt. lib. 9. c. 15. * Aristot. de Poet. c. 8. t. ii. p. 658. 

" ^schio. de Fals. Legat. p. 398. ° Meurs. Bibl. Greac. ei 

Attic. Fabr. Bibl. Grsec. &c * See Note V. 
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a tragedy^ in which ChaBremon had not long before 
introduced, contrary to the received practice, all the 
different kinds of verse.** This novelty however did 
not meet with success. 

The Mimi were at first only obscene or satirical 
farces, which were represented oit the stage. Their 
name was afterwards transferred to little poems which 
describe particular adventures.^ They resemble co- 
medy by their subject, . but differ from it by their 
want of a plot, and sometimes by their extreme licen- 
tiousness.*^ There are some of them, however, which 
abound in a decent and exquisite pleasantry. Among 
the Mimi which Euclid had collected, I found those 
of Xenarchus, and those of Sophron of Syracuse.' 
The latter were much admired by Plato, who having 
received them from Sicily, made the Athenians ac- 
quainted with them, and on the day of his death they 
were found under the pillow of his bed.^* 

Before the discovery of the dramatic art, con- 
tinued Euclid, those poets to whom Nature had 
granted refined sensibility, but denied the talents re- 
quisite for the epic poem, sometimes pathetically 
described the calamities of nations, or the misfor* 
tunes of an ancient hero ; and sometimes deplored 
the death of a relation or a friend, and by indulging 

° Aristot. de Poet, c 1. 1. ii. p. 653 ; c. 24-. p. 672. p Voss. 
de Inst. Poet. lib. 2. cap. 30. p. 150. n Plut. Sympos. lib. 7. 
quaest. 8. torn. ii. page 712. Diomed. de Orat. lib. 3. page M8. 
' Aristot. de Poet. c. 1. t. ii. p. 653. *Diog. Laert. lib. $• 

§ 18. Menag. ibid. p. 146. Voss. ibid. c. 33. p. 161. * There 
seems reason to conjecture that some of tlie poems called Mim 
were written in the manner of the tales of Ld Fantaine. 
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assuaged their grief. Their plaintive songs, almost 
always accompanied by the flute^ were known under 
the name of Elsies or Lamentations/ 

The construction of this kind of poetry is r^u- 
larly irregular : I mean that verses of six and five 
feet succeed each other alternately." Its style should 
be simple ; for a heart really afflicted aims not to 
attract our admiration. Theexpressions should some- 
times be ardent^ like the cinders which covers a 
devouring fire, but should not burst forth into the 
exclamations and imprecations of despair. Nothing 
more effectually moves compassion than perfect gen- 
tleness in the extremity of sufiering. Would you wish 
for the model of an elegy equally concise and affect- 
iug, you may find it in Euripides. Andromache, 
lirought into Greece, throws herself at the feet of 
the statue of Thetis, the mother of Achilles. She 
does not complain of that hero ; but, at the remem- 
lirance of the fatal day on which she saw Hector 
draped round the walls of Troy^ her eyes overflow 
^with tears. She accuses Helen as the cause of all 
Iter woes; she recals to mind the cruel persecutions 
of Hermione ; and^ after having a second time pro- 
nounced the name of her husband^ pours forth her 
tears in still more copious streams.^ 
The elegy may soothe our sorrows when we are 



* Procl. Chrestom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 984. Voss. de Instit. 
^oeu lib. 3. c. 11. p. ^9, Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vi. 
^i«t. jK 277 ; t. vii. Mem. p. 337. " Horat. de ArU Poet. 
^- 75. ' Eurip. in ADdrom. v. 103. 
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in misfortune, but it ought to inspire us with cou 
rage when we are on the point of being attacked 
bj calamity. It then assumes a more nervov^ tone : 
and^ employing the most forcible images, compels us 
to blush at our cowardice, and envy the tears shed at 
the funeral of the hero who had sacrificed his life 
in the service of his country. 

Thus was it that Tyrtsus revived the drooping 
ardour of the Spartans/ and Caliinus infused new 
vigour into the inhabitants of Ephesus/ Here are 
their elegies^ and also the poem intitled Salamis, 
which Solon composed to engage the Athenians to 
retake the island of that name.* 

Wearied at length with lamenting the too real 
calamities of humanity, the elegiac poets applied 
themselves to paint the gentler woes of Love:^ and 
many of them have thus acquired a celebrity which 
they have reflected on their mistresses. The charms 
of Nanno were sung by Mimnermus of Colophon, 
who is ranked among the most eminent of our 
poets ; ^ and the beautiful Battis is daily celebrated 
by Philetas of Cos/ who, though yet young, hat 
deservedly acquired a great reputation. It is said 
that his body is so wasted and feeble, that, to enable 
himself to withstand the violence of the wind, he is 

y Stob. serm. 49. p. 353. » Id. ibid. p. 355- * Plut. in 

Sol. t. i. p. 82. ^ Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 76. "^ Chamoel. 
ap. Athen. lib. 13. cap. 3. p. 620. Strab. lib. 14. p. 633 et 643. 
Juid. in M//Kvep. Horat. lib. 2. epist. 2. v. 101. Propert. lib. 1. 
eleg. 9. V. 11. Gjrald. dc Poet. Hist. Dialog. 3. page 161. 
^ Hermesian. ap. Athen. lib. 13. c. 8. p. 598. 
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obliged to fasten plates of lead to his shoes.* The 
iDhabitants of Cos, elated with the honour his 
poetical fame has reflected on his country^ hate 
erected to him, under a plane tree, a statue of brooxe.^ 

I chanced to lay my hand on a volume iniitled 
The Lffdian. That work, said Euclid, is by Antima- 
chus of Colophon, who lived in the last century^s 
and who is likewise the author of the well known 
poem of the Tbebaid.^ He was violently enamoured 
of the beautiful Chryseis, whom he followed into 
Lydia, of which country she was a native, and where 
she died in his arms. On his return home, he could 
find no other consolation for his affliction than to 
perpetuate it in his writings, and to give to this 
elegy the name which it bears.' 

I am acquainted with the Tbebaid, answered I. 
Though the disposition of that poem be not happy,*^ 
aod we meet with in it, from time to time, verses 
of Homer transcribed almost word for word,^ I never- 
theless allow that the author, in many respects, merits 
praise. Yetthe inflation,*" harshness, and { will ven- 
ture io say, dryness, of the style," make me presume 

« Atfaen. lib. 12. c. IS. p. 552. iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c. 14 ; 
lib. 10. c. 6. Suid. in ^iXijr. ^ Hermesian. ap. Atheo. lib. 13. 
c 8. p. 598. K Schol. Find. Pj^th. 4. v. 398. Schol. ApoIL 
Rhod. lib. 1. V. 1289 ; lib. 2. v. 297, &c ^ Atben. lib. 11. 

p. 468, 475, et 482. * Hermesian. ap. A then. lib. 13. p. 598. 
Plat de Consol. t. ii. p. 106. ^ Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 689. 

I Porphyr. ap. £u8eb. Prsep. Evang. lib. 10. p. 467. *" Catidi. 
de Cinn. et Volus. cann. Ixxxvii. ° Dionys. Halic de d 
poe. Veib. t. v. p. 150. Id. de Cens. Vet. Script, c. 2. p. 419. 
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that the writer did not possess suflScieiit elegance of 
mind, or sensibih'ty of hearty*' to interest us in the 
death of Chryseis. But I will examine whether my 
conjecture be well founded. I therefore read the 
Lydian, while Euclid showed to Lysis the elegies of 
Archilochus^ Simonides^ Clonas, Ion/ &c. When I 
had ended the perusal of it — I perceive^ said I^ that 
I was not mistaken ; Antimachus has arrayed his 
grief in pompous ornaments. Without perceiving 
that he has already found consolation who seeks it 
in examples^ he compares his woes to the sufferings 
of the ancient heroes of Greece^*^ and prolixly 
describes the painful labours of the Argonauts in 
their expedition/ 

Archilochus^ said Lysis, believed that he had 
found a more happy termination to his griefs in wine. 
His brother-in-law had perished at sea; and^ in 
some verses which the poet composed oii the occa^ 
sion^ after having expressed some regret for his 
death, he soon hastens to calm his grief: For in 
truth, says he^ my tears cannot restore him to life^ 
nor will our sports and pleasures in the least increase 
the rigour of his fate/ 

Euclid made us observe that the mixture of 
verses of six feet with those of five was formerly 
only used in the elegy, properly so called; but that 

o Quintil. lib. 10. c. 1. p. 629. p Mem. de T Acad, des Bell. 
Lettr. t. vii. p. S52. <i Plut. de Consol. t. ii. p. 106. ' Schol. 
Find. Pyth. 4. v. 398. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. lib. 1. v. 1289; lib.5. 
V. 109 ; lib. 4. ▼. 259, &c. * Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. S8. 
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it was afterwards employed ia difiereat kinds of 
poetrjr. While he was producing some examples/ 
he received a book which he had expected a long 
time. This was the Iliad in elegiac verse ; that is to 
VLj, to each line of Homer the writer had added a 
shorter verse after his fashion. The name of this 
author was Pigres; he was brother to the late queen 
of Caria-^ Artemisia^ the wife of Mausolus^" which^ 
however, had not prevented him from producing the 
most extravagant and wretched work that perhaps 
exists. 

Several shelves were filled with hymns to the 
gods, odes in honour of the victors in the various 
games of Greece, eclogues, songs and a number of 
fugitive pieces. 

Theeclogue^ said Euclid, paints the pleasures of 
the pastoral life^ and exhibits to us shepherds seated 
on the turf, on the banks of a stream^ on the brow 
of a liill^ or beneath the shade of an ancient tree^ 
who sometimes tune their pipes to the murmurs of 
the waters or the zephyrs; and sometimes sing their 
loves, their innocent disputes, their flocks, and the 
enchanting objects by which they are surrounded. 

This kind of poetry has not made any progre^ 
among us. We must seek for its origin in Sicily.^ 
There, at least as we have heard, between mountains 
crowned with lofty oaks, a valley extends in which 
Nature has lavished her treasures; and where, in the 
midst of a laurel grove,^ was born the shepherd 

< Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 383. "* Suid. 

in Piyp. « Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 28.5. > Id. ibid. 
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Daphnis^ on whom the gods emulously bestowed 
tfaeir favours. The Nymphs nursed him in his in- 
fancy ; he received from Venus grace and beauty^ and 
from Mercury persuasive eloquence ; Pan directed 
his fingers on the flute with seven pipes ; and the 
Muses modulated the accents of his harmonioui 
voice. Soon collecting around him the shepherds of 
the district^ he taught them to know and prize the 
happiness of the pastoral life. The reeds were con- 
verted into instruments of music. The echoes, ani* 
mated by their sound, repeated on every side the 
accents of tranquil and durable happiness. Daphnis 
did not long enjoy the benefits of which he had been 
the author; he died in the prime of his years, the 
victim of love ;^ but even unto our time* his pupils 
have never ceased to celebrate his name, and to de- 
plore the woes which terminated his life.^ The 
pastoral poem, of which it is said he first conceived 
the idea^ was afterwards brought to perfection by 
two Sicilian poets, Stesichorus of Himera, and Die- 
mus of Syracuse.^ 

I can easily imagine, said Lysis, that this species 
of poem must present us with pleasing landscapes ; 
but surely the ignoble figures which are introduced 
in them must strangely detract from their beauty. 
In what manner can we be interested by rude shep- 



* Voss. de Inst. Poet. lib. 3. c. 8. Mem. de TAcad. des B^. 
L^tr. t. y. Hist. p. 85 ; t. vi. Mem. p. 459. •Diod. Sic. 

lib. 4. p. 28S. »> iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 10. cap. 18. Theocr. 
Idyll. 1. ^ iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 10. c. 18. Athen. lib. 14. 

c. 3. p. 619. 
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it was afterwards employed ia different kinds of 
poetry. While he was producing some examples/ 
he received a book which he had expected a long 
time. This was the Iliad in elegiac verse ; that is to 
say, to each line of Homer the writer had added a 
shorter verse after his fashion. The name of this 
author was Pigres; he was brother to the late queen 
of Caria-^ Artemisia^ the wife of Mausolus^" which, 
however, had not prevented him from producing the 
most extravagant and wretched work that perhaps 
exists. 

Several shelves were filled with hymns to the 
gods, odes in honour of the victors in the various 
games of Greece, eclogues, songs and a number of 
fugitive pieces. 

The eclogue, said Euclid, paints the pleasures of 
the pastoral life, and exhibits to us shepherds seated 
on the turf, on the banks of a stream, on the brow 
of a hill, or beneath the shade of an ancient tree, 
who sometimes tune their pipes to the murmurs of 
the waters or the zephyrs; and sometimes sing their 
loves, their innocent disputes, their flocks, and the 
enchanting objects by which they are surrounded. 

This kind of poetry has not made any progre^ 
among us. We must seek for its origin in Sicily.^ 
There, at least as we have heard, between mountains 
crowned with lofty oaks, a valley extends in which 
Nature has lavished her treasures; and where, in the 
midst of a laurel grove,^ was born the shepherd 

« Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. vii. p. 383. "* Suid. 

in P«yp. « Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 285. y Id. ibid. 
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and hogs/ But as the poet ought only to attribute 
to his shepherds mild passions and slight vices^ he 
can only present us with a small number of scenes; 
and the spectators .will become disgusted with a 
uniformity equally fatiguing with a sea continually 
calm, and a sky constantly serene. 

From the want of motion and variety, the eclogue 
can never be so pleasing to our taste as that poetry 
in which the heart displays itself in the moment of 
pleasure or of pain. I mean to speak of songs, with 
the different kinds of which you are acquainted. I 
have divided them into two classes. The 6rst con- 
tains the songs of the table/ and the other those 
which are peculiar to certain professions and occu- 
pations; such as the songs of reapers, vintagers, 
millers, workers in wool, weavers, nurses, &c.5 

The intoxication of wine, love, joy, or patriotism, 
characterises the former. They require a peculiar 
talent, which renders precepts unnecessary to -those 
who have received it from nature, and to those who 
have not it would be useless. Pindar has composed 
drinking songs ; ^ but those of Anacreon and Alcasus 
will always be sung. In the second class of songs, 
the recital of labours is softened by the recollection 
of certain circumstances, or the intimation of the 
advantages which they procure. I once heard a 
soldier, when half intoxicated, sing a military song, 
of which I rather remember the sense than the words: 

* Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. iv. p. 534. ^ Id. ibid, 
t. ix. p. 320. Kid. ibid. p. 347. ^ Athen. lib. 10. cap. 7. 

p. 427. Suid. in m*'^. 
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— '* A spear, a sword, and a buckler, compose all my 
treasure ; yet I possess fields, harvests, and wine. 
I have seen men prostrate at my feet who called me 
their sovereign and their master ; for they had no 
spear, sword, nor buckler/'^ 

What a progress may we not expect poetry to 
make in a country in which Nature, and the institu* 
tions of each city and state, incessantly incite lively 
and brilliant imaginations to display their powers 
with profusion ! For it is not only to those poets 
who have been successful in the epopoeia and the 
dramatic art that the Greeks 'have erected statues, 
and rendered the still more valuable homage of 
rational esteem ; illustrious honours are reserved for 
those who have excelled in any of the different kinds 
of lyric poetry. There is not a city which in the 
course of the year does not celebrate a number of 
festivals in honour of the gods ; nor any festival 
which is not solemnised with new hymns, sung in 
the presence of all the inhabitants, and by choruses 
of youths taken from*the principal families. What 
a motive for emulation is here offered to the poet ! 
and how distinguished is the honour he receives, 
"when, by celebrating the victories of the athletae, he 
himself merits the gratitude of their country ! Let us 
tran8porthimtoamoreilIustrioustheatre,andimagine 
him appointed to conclude by his songs the festivals 
of Olympia, or the other great solemnities of Greece. 
What must he feel when twenty or thirty thousand 

* Athen. lib. 15. c. 15. p. 695. 
VOL. VI. N 
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spectators^ enchanted with his barHionious numbers, 
rend the skies with shouts of admiration and joy ? 
No ! the greatest potentate on earth eould never be* 
stow on genius a reward of such inestimable value. 

Hence arises that distinction which, among us, 
the poets who contribute to the embellisbjnent of our 
festivals enjoy^ especially when they preserve in thw 
compositions the peculiar character of the divinity 
whom they celebrate. For, relatively to its object, 
each species of song or hymn should be distinguished 
by a particular style and kind of music : if it is ad- 
dressed to the sovereign of the gods, it should be 
grave and majestic ; if to the muses, it should be ex- 
pressed in the softest and most harmonious sounds. 
The ancients punctually observed this just propor- 
tion ; but the moderns, who believe themselves to be 
wiser than their ancestors, because in some things 
they have attained to a little more knowledge, have 
not been ashamed to neglect it.^ — I have remarked* 
subjoined I, this conformity in your most trivial cus- 
toms, when they may be traced back to a certain anti- 
quity; and I have admired your first legislators, who 
early perceived that it was better to enchain your 
liberty by forms than by restraint. I have even 
observed, in studying the origin of nations, that the 
empire of customs and rites has everywhere preceded 
that of laws. Customs are like guides, who lead us 
by the hand through paths which are frequently 
trodden ; while the laws are like those maps in which 

^ Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 700. Plut. de Mus. torn. ii. 
p. 1133. Lettr. sur. hi MiMique, par. M«PAbb6 Arnaud, p. 16. 
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the roads are marked out by a single stroke without 
any regard to their windings. 

I shall not read to you^ resumed Euclid, the tire- 
some list of all the authors who have succeeded in 
lyric poetry ; but I will name to you the principal : 
These are Stesichorus^ Ibycus, Alcseus, Alcman, 
Simonides, Bacchylides, Anacreon^ and Pindar. 
Several of the female sex have also cultivated a 
species of writing so susceptible of graces; and 
among these are distinguished Sappho, Erinna, 
Telesilla, Praxilla, Myrtis^ and Corinna.^ 

Before I proceed any farther, I ought to speak to 
you of a kind of poem in which that enthusiasm of 
whieb we have spoken is frequently displayed: I 
mean hjrmns in honour of Bacchus^ known by the 
name of Dithyrambics. Both the writer and singer 
of them should be under the influence of a kind of 
delirium;"^ for they are appropriated to direct cer- 
tain animated and violent dances which are most 
frequently performed in a round." 

This species of poem is easily known by peculiar 
properties which distinguish it from every other.^ 
To pourtray at once the qualities and relations of aa 
obfect, it is frequently permitted to combine several 
wovds into one; which licence sometimes gives birth 
to words of such length and intricacy as to fatigue 



^ Vsti. de Insi. Poet. Hb. S. c. 15. p. 80. " Plat, in Ion. 
U i. p. 5S4. Id. de Leg. Ub. 3. t. iu pw 70a "" Procl. Chrca- 
tmm. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 985. Pind. in Olymp. IS. v. 25. Schol. 
Aristoph. in A v. v. 1403. ^ Schmidt, de Ditkyr. ad Calc. edku 
Pind. p. 251. Mem. de PAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. x. p. 307. 

n2 
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the ear^but so sonorous as to agitate theimagination.^ 
Metaphors, \vhich seem to have no relation, succeed 
without following each other. The author^ who 
proceeds onl j by impetuous starts, discerns, but neg- 
lects to mark, the connection of his ideas. Sometimes 
be departs from every rule of art ; and sometimes 
employs the different measures of verse, and the 
various kinds of modulation.^ 

Whilst under favour of these licences the man of 
genius displays to our eyes the immense riches of 
poetry, his feeble imitators discover to us its empty 
ostentation. Without animation and without interest, 
and becoming obscure while they labour to appear 
profound, they diffuse over common ideas colours 
that are still more common. The greater part^ from 
the beginning of their pieces, seek to dazzle us by the 
magnificence of images drawn from meteors and the 
celestial phsenomena.'^ Hence that pleasantry of 
Aristophanes, who in one of his comedies introduces 
a man whom he supposes to have lately come down 
from the heavens. He is asked what he saw there : 
to which question he replies:—" Two or three dithy- 
rambic poets running about among the winds and 
clouds, to collect vapours and whirlwinds, of which 
to make their prologues."^ He elsewhere compares 



p Aristoph. in Pac. v. 8S1. Schol. ibid. Aristot. Rhet. lib. S. 
c. S. t. ii. p. 587. £. Suid. in AtOvp et in ^Evhasp, ^ Dionys. 
Halic. de Compos. Verbor. § 19. t. v. p. ISl. ' Suid. in Ai6vp. 
■Aristoph. in Av. v. 1S8S. Schol., ibid. Id. in Pac. y. 829. 
Schol. ibid. Flor. Christian^ ibid. v. 177. 
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the expressions of these poets to air-bubbles^ which 
when they are pierced burst with a loud crack.^ 

Here also we see the power of certain conventions. 
The same poet who^ when he celebrates Apollo^ 
soothes his mind to tranquil harmony, agitates his 
soul with violence when he prepares to sing the 
praisesof Bacchus; and if his imagination be slow to 
imbibe the poetic flame, he adds to it new heat by 
the immoderate use of wine.^ Struck with this 
liquor as with a thunderbolt, said Archilochus, I 
triumphantly begin my career.' 

Euclid had collected the dithyrambics of the 
latter poet/ and those of Arion,' Lasus/ Pin- 
dar,** Melanipides/ Philoxenus,^ Timotheus, Te- 
lestes, Polyides,^ Ion/ and many others, the greater 
number of whom have lived in our time. For this 
kind of poetry, which tends to the sublime, has a 
peculiar charm for poets whose abilities do not 
exceed mediocrity ; and as every individual now 
endeavours to raise himself above his actual condi- 
tion in life, every author, in like manner, wishes 
to elevate his style above his real powers. 

I afterwards saw a collection of impromptus,* 

^ Aristoph. in Ran. v. 2.51. Schol. ibid. Voss. de Instit. 
Poet. lib. 3. c. 16. p. 88. " Philoch. et Epicharm. ap. Athen. 
lib. 14. c. 6. p. 628. * Archil, ap. Athen. lib. 14. c. 6. p. 628. 
y Id. ibid. ■ Herodot. lib. 1. c. 23. 8uid. in 'Aplwv. • Clem. 
Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p 365. iElian. Hist. Animal, lib. 7- c. 47. 
»> Strab. lib. 9. p 404. Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. p. 152. 
Suid. in IIiV^. *= Xen. Memor. lib. 1. page 725. ** Dionys. 
Halic. ibid. p. 132. Said, in ♦iXc^f. « Diod. Sic. lib. 14. 

p. 273. ^ Aristoph. in Pac. v. 8.35. Schol. ibid. ^ Simon, 
ap. Athen. lib. :5. c. 35. p 125. 
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enigmas^ acrostics, and all sorts ofgriphL^* In some 
of the last pages, I observed the figures of an egg, 
an altar, a two-edged ax, and the wings of love. On 
examining them more closely, I perceived they were 
pieces of poetry, composed of verses of such different 
lengths as to pourtray various objects. In the e^, 
for example, the two first verses were of three 
syllables each, and the following continually length- 
ened till they came to a certain measure; from which 
theydecreased in thesame proportion, till they ended, 
as they had begun, in two verses of three syllables.^ 
Simmiasof Rhodes had enriched literature with these 
productions equally puerile and laborious. 

Lysis, who was passionately enamoured of 
poetry, was constantly in fear lest it should be classed 
among the number of frivolous amusements ; and 
having perceived that Euclid had more than once 
declared that a poet ought not to flatter himself that 
he shall be able to obtain success when he possesses 
not the talents requisite to please, he exclaimed, ia 
a moment of impatience — It is poetry which has 
civilized mankind, which instructed my childhood^ 
which tempers the severity of precepts, which 
renders virtue more amiable by bestowing on her 
new graces, which elevates my soul in the epic poem, 
inspires me with tenderness at the theatre, fills me 
with a holy awe in our sacred ceremonies, invites to 

^ Call. ap. Athen. lib. 10. c. 20. p. 453. Thes. Epist. Lacro- 
zian. t. iii. p. 257. * A kind of riddles (logogriphes). See 
note VI. i Saleeas. ad Dosiad. aras ; Simimm ovum, Stc. 
page 183. 
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joy during our repasts, and animates my courage in 
presence of the enemy ; and, even though the fic- 
tions of poetry should be confined to calming the 
unquiet activity of our imagination, must not. that 
be a real good which procures us some innocent 
pleasures, amid the multitude of evils of which I 
incessantly hear so many complaints ? 

Euclid smiled at this sudden transport ; and, still 
more to excite it, replied — I know that Plato super- 
intended a part of your education : can you have 
forgotten that he considered poetical fictions as false 
and dangerous pictures, which bydegrading the gods 
and heroes, only present phantoms of virtue to our 
imitation ?^ 

If it were possible that I should forget Plato, 
replied Lysis, his writings would soon again recal 
faim to my memory ; but I must confess that I 
sometimes believe 1 am convinced by the strength of 
his reasoning, when I am only captivated by the 
charms of his poetical style. At other times, when 
I see himemploying against imagination the weapons 
which he has borrowed from it, I am tempted to 
accuse him of ingratitude and perfidy. Do not you 
believe, said he to me, that the first and principal 
object of the poets is to instruct us in our duties by 
the allurement of pleasure ? I answered — Since I 
have lived among enlightened men, and studied the 
conduct of those who aspire to celebrity, I only 

^ Plat, de Rcp.^ib. 3. t. ii. p. 387, &c. Id. i^id. lib. 10. page 
599, Sic. 
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examine what is the secondary motive of their 
actions^for the first is almost always either interest or 
vanity. But, without entering into these discus- 
sions, I will tell you simply what I think : — Poets 
wish to please;^ and poetry may be useful. 

* Aristot. de Poet. c. 9. t. ii. p. 659 ; c. H. p. 662. D. Voi§. 
de Art. Poet. Nat. c. 8. p. 42. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Continuation of the Library — Morals, 

The science of morals, said Euclid^ was formerly 
only a series of maxims. Pythagoras and his first 
disciples, ever attentive to ascend to the causes of 
things, founded morality on principles too much 
elevated above vulgar minds;'" it then became a 
science ; and man was known, at least as much as 
it was possible for him to be ; but he was so no 
longer^ when the sophists extended their doubts over 
the truths of greatest utility. Socrates, persuaded 
that we were created rather to act than to think, 
attached himself less to theory than to practice. He 
rejected abstracted notions ; and, under this point 
of view, it may be said that he caused philosophy 
to descend to earth." His disciples explained his 
doctrine ; and introduced into it ideas so sublime, 
that they caused morality again to ascend to heaven. 
The school of Pythagoras judged it proper some- 
times to lay aside its mysterious language, to instruct 
us concerning our passions, and other duties. This 
was done with success by Theages, Metopus, and 
Archytas.® 

I found different treatises by these authors placed 
before the books which Aristotle has written on 

■" Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. I. c. 1. t. ii. p. 146. " Cicer. 

Tiwcul. c. 4. t. ii. p. 362. "* Stob. passim. 
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manners. When speaking of the education of the 
Athenians, I have endeavoured to explain the doc- 
trine of the latter^ which is perfectly similar to that 
of the former. I shall now proceed to give some 
observations which Euclid had derived from. the 
various works tvhich he had collected. 

The word virtue originally only signified strength 
and vigour of body :^ in which sense Homer has said 
the virtue of a horse,^ and we still say the virtue of 
a piece of ground.** In process of time this word was 
employed to denote whatever is most valuable in an 
object. 

It is at present used to signify the qualities of the 
mind, and more frequently those of the heart.' 

Man in solitude can have only two sentimeots, 
desire and fear; and all his motions must be reducible 
to pursuit or flight.^ In society these two sentiments 
may be exercised on a great number of objects^ and 
divided into several species; and hence arise ambi* 
tiouy hatred, and the other emotions by which the 
human mind is agitated. But though Nature ori* 
ginally bestowed on man desire and fear only for 
bis own preservation, it is now required of him that 
all his passions should concur to the preservation of 
others as well as of himself; and when, under the 
guidance of sound reason, they produce this happy 
effect, they become virtues. 

Of these four principal ones are distinguished — 

p Homer. Iliad, lib. 15. v. 649. *i Id. ibid. lib. 23. v. 374. 

r Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 2. * Aristot. Eudera. lib. 2. cap. 1. t, ii. 
p. 202. * Id. de Anima, lib. 3. c. 10. t. i. p. 657. D. 
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fortitude, justice, prudence, and temperance." This 

division^ with \^bich every person is acquainted, 

ii^ues great knowledge and discernment in those by 

whom ft was first made. The two former^ more 

esteemed, because they are of more general utility, 

tend to the maintenance of society ; fortitude during 

war, and justice during peace/ The two others tend 

to our particular utility. In a climate in which the 

iouigination is so lively, and the passions are so 

ardent, prudence ought to be esteemed the first 

quality of the mind, and temperance the first of the 

heart. 

Lysis now asked whether the philosophers were 
oot divided on certain points in morals. Sometimes, 
replied Euclid ; — the following are examples : 

It it established as a: principle, that an action, to 
be virtuous or vicious, must be voluntary : it has 
tborefore since been made a question how far we act 
without constraint. Some authors excuse the crimes 
occasioned by love and anger : because according to 
them, these passions are stronger than we are.^ They 
might cite in favour of their opinion the extraordi- 
nary decision pronounced in one of our courts of 
justice: — A son who bad struck his father was 
brought to trial, and alleged in his defence that his 
father had struck his grandfather. The judges, 
persuaded that the violence of disposition must be 



™ Archyt. ap. Stob. serm. 1. p. 14. Plat, de Leg. lib. 12. t. ii. 
p. 964. B. < Aristot. Rhet. lib. Leap. 9. torn. ii. p. 531. A. 

y Aristot. Eudem. lib. t^. c. 8. t. ii. p. 21*2. D. 
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hereditary^ acquitted the criminal/ But other more 
enlightened philosophers inveigh against such deci- 
sions. No passion, say they^ has power to hurry us 
away in despite of ourselves ; every force by which 
we are constrained is exterior and foreign to us.^ 

Is it permitted us to take vengeance on our ene- 
mies ? Beyond a doubt, reply some ; for it is con- 
formable to justice to repulse outrage by outrage.^ 
Yet pure virtuefinds more magnanimity in forgiving 
and forgetting injuries. She has dictated these 
maxims, which we find in many authors : Speak not 
evil of your enemies ;"" far from endeavouring to 
harm them^ seek to convert their hatred into friend- 
ship.^ '^ I wish to revenge myself/' said some one 
to Diogenes ; '^ tell me by what means I may best 
efiect my purpose." — " By becoming more virtuous," 
answered the philosopher.^ 

Socrates converted this advice into a rigorous 
precept. From the utmost elevation to which human 
wisdom can attain, he proclaimed to mankind : ^' It 
is not permitted to you to render evil for evil." ^ 

Certain nations have allowed suicide;^ but Py- 
thagoras and Socrates, whose authority is superior to 
that of these nations, maintain that no person has a 

» Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. c. 6. t.ii. p. 178. A. » Id.dc 
Mor. lib. S. c. 3. t. ii. p. 30 ; c. 7. p- 33. Id. Magn. Moral, 
lib. 1. c. 15. torn. ii. p. 156. ^ Id. Rhetor, lib. 1. c. 9. til 
p. 531. £. <" Pittac. ap. Diog. LaSrt. lib. 1. § 73. <* CleoDuL 
ap. eund. lib. 1. § 91. Plut. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. p. 218. A. 
Themist. Orat. 7. p. 95. • Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 21. E. 
' Plat. in. Crit. t. i. p. 49. 8 Strab. lib. 10 p. iS6. JElian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 3. c. 37* et alii. 
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right to desert the post which the gods have assigoed 
to him in life.^ 

The inhabitaDts of commercial cities derive a 
profit from the loan of their money ; but^ in the 
plan of a republic founded on virtue, Plato has 
ordained that money should be lent without requir- 
ing any interest.* 

In every age praises have been bestowed on pro- 
bity^ purity of manners, and benificence ; and in 
every age, murder, adultery, perjury, and every kind 
of vice, have been condemned. The most corrupted 
writers are compelled to teach a sound morality, and 
the most daring to deny the consequences which are 
drawn from their principles: not one of them would 
bave^ the effrontery to maintain that it is better to 
commit than to suffer an injustice.^ 

That our duties are traced out in our laws and 
bj our authors, will not excite your surprise ; but 
when you study the spirit of our institutions, you 
will not be able to withhold your admiration. The 
fiestivals, spectacles, and arts, had originally, among 
U8, a moral object, of which it will be easy to follow 
the traces. Customs which appear indifferent some- 
times afford an instructive lesson. The temples of 
the Graces are erected in places where they may be 
visible to every eye, because gratitude cannot be too 
conspicuous.^ Even in the mechanism of our lan- 
guage, the lights of instinct or of reason have intro- 

^ Plat in Pheedon. t. i. p. 62. Cicer. de Senect c. 20. t. HL 
p. S18. i Plat, de Leg. lib. 5. t. ii. p. 742. ^ Ariscot. Topic 
lib. 8. c. 9. t. i. p. 275. * Id. de Mor. lib. 5. c. 8. t. ii. p. 64. D. 
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duced some iDvaluable truths. Among those anciest 
forms of polite expression which we place at the 
begioniDg of a letter^ and which we employ on other 
occasions, there is one that merits attention. Instead 
of sayings I salute you ;l say only, Dogood;^ which 
is to wish you the greatest possible happiness* The 
same word * is applied to the man who is distin* 
guished either for valour or virtue^ because courage 
is as necessary to the latter as the former. Do we 
wish to convey the idea of a man perfectly virtuous, 
we attribute to him beauty and goodness;'^! that is 
to say, the two qualities which most attract admira- 
tion and confidence. 

Before I conclude this article, it will be proper to 
speak to you of a species of composition on which, 
within these few years, our writers have exercised 
their abilities ; I mean th^ description of character^ 
Observe, for example, in what colours Aristotle has 
pourtrayed greatness of mind.^ 

'' We call him magnanimous, whose mind, na- 
turally elevated, is neither dazzled by prosperity, nor 
depressed by adversity."* 

" Among all external goods, he only sets a value 
on that respect which is acquired and bestowed by 
honour. The most important distinctions merit not 



"» Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. c. 4. t. ii. p. 149. * Apurrocy 

which maj be translated exceUeid, " Aristot. Mi^pi. MoraL 

lib. 2. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 186. A. t Ka\oc K&yadoQfJhir and good. 
o Aristot. Theophr. &c. &c. p Aristot. de Mor. lib. 4. c. 7. t. ii. 
p. 49. Id»£udem. lib. 3. c. 5. t. ii. p. "22$, <) Id. de Moral, 
lib. 4. e. 7- 1. ii. p. 50. 
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to excite bis transports^ because they are bis due. 
He would renounce tbem sooner tban receive them 
on trivial occasions^ or from persons whom be 
despises/ 

'' As he is unacquainted with fear, his hatred^ 
bis frieodsbip^ and all bis words and actions, are 
undisguised: but his hatred is not lasting:; and as he 
is convinced that the injury intended him can do 
him no harm, be frequently disregards, and at length 
forgets it.* 

''He loves to perform actions which may be 
transmitted to posterity ; but be never speaks of 
himself, because he loves not praise. He is more 
desirous to render tban to receive services, and even 
io bis least actions a character of grandeur is dis- 
cernible: if he makes acquisitions, or if be wishes to 
gratify the tastes of individuals, he is more attentive 
to beauty tban utility."^ 

I here interrupted Euclid: Add, said I, that when 
charged with the superintendanceof the interests of 
a great state, he displays in his enterprises and his 
treaties all the elevation of his mind ; that to main- 
tain the honour of his nation, far from having re- 
course to low and contemptible means, be employs 
only firmness, frankness, and superiority of genius; 
and you will have sketched the portrait of that 
Arsames with whom I passed in Persia such happy 
days, and who, among all the virtuous inhabitants of 

' Aristot de Mor. lib. 4. c. 7- t. iL p. 50. Id. Magn. Moral 
lib. 1. c. 26. t. ii. p. 162. ■ Id. de Moral, lib. 4. c 8. (k 51. 

* Id. ibid. 
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that extensive empire, was the ooly one who was 
not afiSicted at his disgrace. 

I spoke to Euclid of another portrait, which was 
shown me in Persia, and of which I only recollected 
the following features. 

I dedicate to the consort of Arsames that homage 
which truth owes to virtue. To describe her wit, it 
would be necessary to possess as much as herself: 
but to pourtray her heart, her wit would not suf- 
fice; a soul of equal virtue and benevolence would 
be requisite. 

Phedime instantaneously discerns the differences 
and relations of an object, and is able to express them 
by a single word. She sometimes seems to recollect 
what she has never learned. From a few ideas she 
would be able to give the history of the wanderings 
of the mind ; but she would be unable, even from a 
multiplicity of examples, to give that of the wander- 
ings of the heart; her own is too pure and simple 
ever to conceive them. 

She might without blushing contemplate the en- 
tire series of her thoughts and actions during her 
whole life. Her example proves that the virtues in 
uniting make but one; and it is also proves that such 
virtue is the surest means of acquiring general esteem 
without exciting envy. 

To that intrepid fortitude which gives energy of 
character, she adds a beneficence equally active and 
inexhaustible ; her soul, ever in action, seems only 
to exist for the happiness of others. 

She has only one ambition: that of giving plea- 
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sure to her husband. If in her youth any one had 
extolled the beauties of her person^ and those good 
qualities of which I have endeavoured to convey a 
feeble idea, she would have felt a less lively satisfac- 
tion than if he had spoken %o her of Arsames. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

Neto Enterprises of Philip. — Battle of Chceronea. — Portrait of 

Alexander. 

Greece had attained to the summit of her glorj^ 
and was to descend to that point of humiliation 
fixed by the destiny which incessantly agitates the 
balance of empires. This decline^ which had long 
been apparent, was extremely sensible during my 
stay in Persia^ and excessively rapid some years 
after. I shall hasten to the catastrophe of this great 
revolution^ abridging the narrative of facts^ and 
sometimes only making extracts from the journal of 
my travels. 



IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF NICOMACHUS. 

The 4th year of the 109th Olympiad. 

{Fnm the SOtk of June of the year 341, to the I9tk of Jufy of the year 340, 

before Christ,) 

Philip had again formed the design of seizing 
on the island of Euboea by his intrigues^ and on the 
city of Megara by the arms of the Boeotians^ his 
allies. In possession of these two important posts^ 
he must soon have become master of the city of 
Athens. Phocion had made a second expedition into 
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£ub<Ba^ and driveo out the tyrants set up by Philip. 
He afterwards marched to the succour of the Mega- 
reans, defeated the project of the Boeotians^ and freed 
the city from danger." 

Philip knew that if he could conquer theOrecian 
cities which are on the frontier of his dominiojis^ oil 
the side of the Hellespont and the Propontis^ he 
would have in his power the trade for corn which 
the Athenians carry on in the Pontus Euxinus^ and 
which is absolutely necessary to their subsistence.' 
With this view he attacked the strong town of 
Perinthus. The besieged made a resistance deserving 
the highest eulogiums. They expected succours from 
the king of Persia^ and have received some from the 
Byzantines.^ Philip^ highly irritated against the 
latter, has raised the siege of Perinthus^ and sat down 
under the walls of Byzantium, the inhabitants of 
which have immediately sent off deputies to Athens. 
They have obtained ships and soldiers, commanded 
bv Chares.' 



IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THEOPHRASTUS. 

The Ist year of the 110th Olympiad. 

(From the I9ih of July of the year 340, to the 8th of July of the year 339, 

before Christ.) 

Greece has produced in my time several great 
men who do her honour, and especially three of 

"Died. Sic lib. 16. page 766. Plut in Phoc. t. i. page 748. 
* Demosth. de Coron. p. 487. ^ Diod. Sic. ibid. ' Id. lib. 

16. p. 468. 

02 
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whom she may be proud : Epaminondas^ Timoleon^ 
and Phocion. I had but a glimpse of the two firsts 
but I was intimately acquainted with the latter. I 
frequently visited him in the small house in which 
he resided, in the quarter of M elite/ I ever found 
him different from other men, but always resem- 
bling himself. When I felt my mind dejected at 
the sight of the various follies and crimes which de- 
grade humanity, I went to seek relief for a moment 
in his conversation, and I returned more tranquil 
and more virtuous. 

The iSth of Anthesterion.* I yesterday was 
present at the representation of a new tragedy/ 
which was suddenly interrupted. The performer who 
acted the part of the queen refused to appear^ unless 
attended by a more numerous retinue. When the spec- 
tatorsbegan toexpress their impatience^ the manager, 
Melanthius, pushed the performer on the middle of^ 
the stage, exclaiming: ''You require me to give you 
more attendants, and yet the wife of Phocion has 
only one when she appears in the streets of Athens."^ 
These words, which were heard by the whole audi- 
ence, were received with such loud bursts of applause, 
that, without waiting for the conclusion of the piece, 
I made all possible haste to the house of Phocion ; 
where I found him drawing water from a well, and 
bis wife kneading dough to make bread for his 
family ."^ At this sight I felt the liveliest emotion, 

• Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 750. * The 23d of February of the 
year S39 before Christ. ^ Mem. de T Acad, des Bell. Lettr. t. 
xxxix. p. 176 et 183. «=Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 750. ^ Id. ib. p. 740. 
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and related ^ith still more warmth what bad just 
passed at the theatre. They heard me with indif- 
ference^ as indeed I might have expected they would. 
Phocion paid but little regard to the praises of the 
Athenians^ and his wife enjoyed greater pleasure in 
recollecting the noble actions of her husband^ than 
in hearing the just applauses bestowed on them by 
his countrymen.^ 

He was disgusted with the inconstancy of the 
people, and still more filled with indignation at the 
meanness of the public orators. While he was 
speaking to me on the greediness of the latter, and 
the vanity of others^ Demosthenes came in, and 
they entered into a conversation on the state of 
Greece at that time. Demosthenes wished to declare 
war against Philip, and Phocion to preserve peace. 

The latter was persuaded that the loss of a battle 
must be followed by the conquest of Athens; that a 
victory would protract a war which the Athenians 
were too corrupted to be any longer in a condition to 
maintain ; that far from irritating Philip, and fur- 
nishing him with a pretext to enter Attica, sound 
policy required that they should wait till he should 
exhaust his strength in distant expeditions, and suffer 
him to continue to expose a life, the termination of 
which would be the salvation of the republic. 

Demosthenes could not consent to lay down the 
brilliant part he had acted. Since the last peace, two 
men of different genius, but equal obstinacy, had en- 

«- Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 750. Id. de Mus. t. ii. p. 1 131 . 
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ter^d into a contest which attracted the eves of all 
Greece. On the one side was seen a sovereign, 
ambitious to extend his dominion over all nations, 
subjugating some by his arms, and others by his 
emissaries ; himself^ though covered with scars, in- 
cessiEintly bravingnew dangers, and ready to surrender 
to Fortune whatever part of his body she should 
choose^ provided he might be permitted to live in 
glory with the remainder *J and on the other, a pri* 
vatc individual^ laboriously struggling against the 
indolence of the Athenians^ the blindness of their 
Allies, the jealousy of their orators ; opposing vigi* 
lance to craft, eloquence to armies ; making his 
voice resound through all Greece, and incessantly 
warning all its states assiduously to watch every 
motion of the kingof Macedon ;S sending on all sides 
ambassadors, troops, and fleets, to oppose his enter- 
prises ; and succeeding so far as to make himself 
feared by the most formidable of conquerors.^ 

But the ambition of Demosthenes, Which did not 
escape Phocion, was artfully concealed under the 
motives that be alleged ought to induce the Athe- 
nians to take arms: motives which I have more than 
once explained,and which these two orators discussed 
anew in the conference at which I was present. 
They both spoke with great vehemence : Demos- 
thenes always with respect, and Phocion sometimes 
with asperity. As they were unable to agree, the 
former said, as he was going away: ^^The Athenians 

^ Demosth. de Cor. p. 4'83. C. « Id. ibid. p. 480. ^ Lu* 
cian. in Demosth. Encom. cap. 37. t. iii. p. 518. 
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in some fit of phrenzy will put you to death/' ''And 
you likewise/' replied the latter, '^should theyrecoyer 
their senses/' ' 

The \6th of Anthesterion.* This day four depu- 
ties have been named for the assembly of the Am- 
pbictyons^ which is to be held in the ensuing spring 
at Delphi.^ 

The t A general assembly has been 

held here. The Athenians^ in the midst of their 
alarm at the siege of Byzantium, have received a 
letter from Philip, in which he accuses them of 
having violated several articles of the treaty of peace 
and alliance which they signed seven years ago.^' 
Demosthenes has made an harangue^ and, by his 
advice, which has been ineffectually combated by 
Phocion, the people have voted to break the column 
on which this treaty was inscribed, to equip ships, 
and make preparations for war.™ 

Some days before, information was received that 
the people of Byzantium would rather choose to have 
no succours sent to them by the Athenians, than tt^ 
admit within their walls troops commanded by a 
general so detested as Chares." The people have 
therefore appointed Phocion to take his place. 

The 30th of Elaphebolion.X In the last assembly 

* Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 745. E. * The 26th of February 

of the year 339 before Christ ^ ^schin. in Ctes. p. 446. 

Demosth de Cor. p. 498. f About the same time. 'Liter. 
Phil, in Oper. Demosth. p. 114. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad 
Amm. t. vi. p. 740. ™ Demosth. Orat ad Phil. Epist. p. 117. 
Philoch. ap Dionys. Halic. t. vi. p. 741. ^ Plut. in Phoc. t. i. 
p. 747. t The lOth of April of the year 339 before Christ. 
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of the Amphictyons^ a citizen of Ampbissa^ the 
capital of the Ozoliao Locrians^ situate at the dis- 
tance of sixty stadia from Delphi^ uttered the most 
violent invectives against the Athenians^ and pro- 
posed to condemn them to a fine of fifty talents^* 
for having formerly hung up in the temple some gilt 
bucklers as monuments of their victories over the 
Medes and Thebans.^ iEschines, wishing to divert 
this accusation, represented that the inhabitants of 
Amphissa^ having seized on the port of Cirrha and 
the neighbouring lands, a country originally conse- 
crated to the temple^ had incurred the punishment 
decreed against sacrilege. The next day the depu- 
ties of the league followed by a great number of 
Delphians^ descended into the plain^ burnt the 
houses^ and in part filled up the port. , The people 
of Amphissa ran to arms^ and pursued the aggres- 
sors to the gates of Delphi. 

The Amphictyons, filled with indignation^ medi- 
tate a signal vengeance. Sentence will be pro- 
nounced in the council of Thermopylae^ which 
usually meets in autumn^ but which this year will 
be held more early .^ 

T4iis war was unexpected. Philip is suspected 
of having excited it, and some accuse iEschines of 
having acted in concert with that prince.^ 

The f Pbocion encamped under the walls 

•270,000 livres (11,250/.) o^schin. in Ctes. p. 446. 

Pausan. lib. 10. c. 19. p. 843. P^chin. in Ctes. p. 447. 

^ Demosth. in Coron. p. 427* E. f About May or June of the 
year 339 before Christ. 
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if Byzantium. As the integrity and virtue of that 
^neral is universally known, the magistrates of the 
^ity introduced his troops into the place. Their 
i^ourage and discipline inspired the inhabitants vfith 
new confidence^ and compelled Philip to raise the 
M^e. To cover the shame of his retreat^ he alleged 
that his honour obliged him to revenge an insult 
i^hich he had received from a tribe of the Scythians. 
But before he v^^ent, he was careful to renew the 
peace with the Athenians/ who immediately forgot 
the decrees they had passed, and the preparations 
they had made against him. 

7%e * Two decrees have been read in the 

general assembly, one passed by the Byzantines, and 
the other by some cities of the Hellespont. The 
purport of the former is, that, in gratitude for the 
succours which the people of Byzantium and Perin- 
thushave received from the Athenians, they grant to 
them the freedom of their cities, permission to con- 
tract alliances and acquire lands and houses in them, 
the right of precedence at the public spectacles, and 
mauy other privileges. Three statues of sixteen 
cubits f each in height are to be erected at the 
Bosphorus, representing the people of Athenacrown- 
ed by those of Byzantium and Perinthus.' In the 
second decree it is said that four cities of theThracian 
Cbersonesus, having been protected against Philip by 
the generosity of the Athenians, have resolved to 

r Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 468. * About the same time, f 22 
Teet 8 inches, Fr. (23 feet 9 inches, Eng.) " Demosth. dc 

Cdton. p. 4rST. 
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present him with a crowo of the value of sixty 
talents^^ and to erect two altars, one to Gratitude, 
and the other to the people of Athens.^ 



IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF LYSIMACHIDES. 

The Sd year of the 180th Olympiad. 

{Prim ike Sih Qf July of the year SS9, to the 2Sth of June of the year 338, 

before Christ,) 

THE ..... t In the assembly held at Ther- 
mopjIsB, the Amphictyons have decreed that troops 
shall immediately march against the people of Am- 
phissa, and have appointed Cottyphus general of 
the league. The Athenians and Thebans^ who 
disapprove of this war^ have not sent deputies to the 
assembly : Philip is still in Scythia, and will not 
soon return;" but it is presumed that even from 
those distant regions he has directed all the opera- 
tions of the council. 

The . . . . X 'I'he unhappy inhabitants of Am- 
phissa^ vanquished in the first battle^ had submitted 
to humiliating conditions ; far^ however^ from ful- 
filling them, they have^ in a second battle^ repulsed 
the army of the league^ and even wounded the gene- 
ral. This happened a short time before the last 

* S2ifftO0 livres (13,5001.) This sum is so great, that I sus- 
pect the text is corrupted in this place. ^ Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 488. t About the month of August of the year 339 before 
Christ " ^schin. in Ctes. p. 448. % In the spring of th^ 
year 338 before Christ. 
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meeting of the Amphictyons, which was held at 
Delphi. Some Thessalians, in the pay of Philip 
haye intrigued with such succe^/ that he is appoint- 
ed by the council to revenge the outrages committed 
on the temple of DelphiJ By the first sacred war 
he obtained a seat in the assembly of the Amphic* 
tyons^ and this will place him permanently at the 
head of a confederation which may not be resisted 
without incurring the guiltof impiety. The Thebans 
can no longer dispute with him the pass of Thermo- 
pylae/ They nevertheless b^n to penetrate his 
views ; and as he distrusts their intentions, he has 
commanded the states of Peloponnesus^ which make 
a part of the Amphictyonic body, to assemble in the 
month of Boedromion,* with arms and provisions 
for forty days. 

Discontent is general throughout Greece, Sparta 
observes a profound silence. The Athenians are 
ondeter mined and fearful. In one of the assemblies 
of the latter it was proposed to consult the Pythia. 
*• She Philipizes !" exclaimed Demosthenes ;* and 
the proposition fell to the ground. 

In another assembly it was said that the priestess, 
when interrogated, had answered^ that all the Athe- 
nians were of the same opinion except one. The 
partisans of Philip had suggested this oracle to ren- 
der Demosthenes odious to the people: but he 

> Demosth. de Cor. p. 498. y Id. ibid. p. 499- * This 
month began on the 26th of August of the year 338 before 
Christ. ' Demosth. dc Cor. p. 499. "" iEschin« in Ctes. p. 499. 
Pkit.in Demosth. t. i. p. 854. 
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diverted the blow, by applying it to iEschines. To 
end these puerile debates, Phocion said to them : 
^' I am the man you seek, for I approve of nothing 
that you do/' ^ 

The ibth of Elaphebolion.* The danger becomes 
every day more imminent, and the fears of the 
people increase in proportion. Those Athenians 
who last year resolved to break the treaty of peace 
which they had made with Philip, have sent am- 
bassadors to him/ to engage him to observe this 
treaty, at least till the month of Thargelion.f 

The first of Munychxon\ Other ambassadors 
have been sent to the king of Macedon, for the same 
purpose/ and have brought back his answer, in 
which he says that he is not ignorant that the Athe- 
nians have endeavoured to detach from their alliance 
with him the Thessalians, Boeotians, and Thebans. 
He is willing, however, to grant their request, and 
sign a truce ; but on condition that they no longer 
listen to the pernicious counsels of their orators.^ 

The 15th of Scirophorion. II Philip has passed 
the strait of Thermopylae, and entered Pbocis. The 
neighbouring states were seized with terror ; but as 
he solemnly declared that he only intended to attack 
theLocrians, they began to recover their confidence; 
when on a sudden he fell upon Elatea/ which is one 

»» Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 745. * The 27th of March of the 
year S38 before Christ. <" Demosth. de Coron. p. 500. f This 
month began on the 30th of April, in the year 3S8 before Christ. 
X The3l8t of March. ^ Demosth. de Coron. p. 500. ^ Id. 
ibid. p. 501 . II The 1 2ih of June. ^ Demosth. de Cor. p. 498. 
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of the cities he was most careful to spare when he 
concluded the war with the Phocians. He intends 
here to establish and fortify himself. Perhaps he 
has even continued his march; in which case, if the 
Thebans, his allies^ do not obstruct his progress, 
we shall see liim^ in two days^ under the walls of 
Athens.^ 

The news of the taking of Elatea arrived this 
day. The Prytanes* were at supper. They imme- 
diately rose from table to consult on convening the 
assembly on the next day. Some sent for the gene- 
rals and the trumpeter ;f others ran to the forum, 
drove the traders from their stations, and set fire to 
their sheds.;}; ^ The city is one scene of tumult^ 
and a mortal terror has seized on all minds. 

The 16 th of Scirophorion. During the night the 
generals have hastened from every quarter, and the 
trumpet has sounded through all the streets.* At the 
break of day the senators assembled without coming 
to any determination. The people waited for them 

s Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 474. * These were fifty senators, 

who lodged in the Prytaneum, to watch over the important af- 
fairs of the state, and convene, when requisite, the general 
assembly. f Possibly (says Dr. Leland, in a note to his 
Translation of the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown) to 
summon the assembly on this extraordinary occasion, when 
there was no leisure nor opportunity for the regular and usual 
method of convening tlie citizens. T. % Wolfius asks, why ? 
and for what purpose ? — The answer, I apprehend, says Dr. Le- 
land, is obvious. To clear the place for an assembly ; and in 
their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 
violent method. T. ^ Demosth. de Coron. p. 501. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 16. p. 474. • Id. ibid. 
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wiih impatience in the forum. The Prytanes have 
announced the intelligence they have received^ which 
has been confirmed by the courier, in the presence of 
the generals and orators. The herald advanced^ and 
asked^ in the usual form^ if any one chose to speak. 
All was terrifying silence. The herald repeated 
several times the same words. The silence still con- 
tinned, and all eyes were anxiously turned towards 
Demosthenes. He arose. '^ If Philip/' said he^ 
^^ had completely gained over the Thebans to his 
interest, he would now be on the frontier of Attica. 
His intention in seizing a place so near to their ter- 
ritories was certainly only to unite the two factions 
into which they are divided in his favour^ by inspir- 
ing his adherents with confidence, and terrifying bis 
enemies. To prevent this union, it behoves us to 
fin^et all the subjects of animosity which have so 
long existed between us and Thebes our rival ; to 
show to her the danger by which she is threatened, 
and an army ready to march to her assistance ; to 
unite, if possible, with her by an alliance and oaths, 
which may secure the safety of the two republics and 
that of all Greece.'' 

He afterwards proposed a decree of which the 
following are the principal articles : '^ After having 
implored the assistance of the gods who are the pro- 
tectorsof Atti6a^ twohundred ships shallbe equipped; 
the generals shall march the troops to Eleusis^ and 
deputies shall be sent to all the cities of Greece. 
They shall immediately repair to Thebes, to exhort 
the Thebans to defend their liberty, to offer them 
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arms, troops, and money, and to represent to them 
that if Athens had hitherto believed that her honour 
demanded that she should dispute pre-eminence with 
them, she now thinks that it would be disgraceful 
to her, to the Thebans, and to all the Greeks^ to 
submit to the yoke of a foreign power.** 

This decree has passed without the least opposi- 
tion. Five deputies have been nominated^ among 
whom are Demosthenes and the orator Hyperides. 
They will depart immediately.'^ 

The Our deputies found at Thebes the 

deputies of the allies of that city. The latter^ after 
having lavished the greatest praises on Philip, and 
loaded the Athenians with nsproaches^ represented 
to the Thebans^ that^ in gratitude for the obligations 
they were under to the king of Macedon, they ought 
to permit him a free passage through their states,^ 
and even to join him in his invasion of Attica. They 
called their attention to the alternative ; that either 
the spoils of Athens must be brought to Thebes, or 
those of the Thebans be carried to Macedon.* These 
arguments and menaces were urged with much force 
by one of the most celebrated orators of this age, 
Python of By zantium, who spoke in behalf of Phili p ;"" 
but Demosthenes replied with such superiority of 
eloquence^ that the Thebans did not hesitate to 
receive within their walls an Athenian army, com- 
manded by Chares and Stratocles,"* The project of 

^ Demosth. de Coron. page 505. ^^ Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. 

c. 23. t. ii. p. 575. ^ Demosth. de Coron. page 509. °^ Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. page 4f75. <^ Id. ibid. * Diodonu calls him 
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uniting the Athenians and Tbebans is considered as 
a wondrous effort of genius, and its success as the 
triumph of eloquence. 

The Philip, while he waited for circum- 
stances to become more favourable, determined to 
carry into execution the decree of the Amphictjons, 
and attack the city of Amphissa. But to approach 
it, it was necessary to force a defile defended bj 
Chares and Proxenus^ the former with a detachment 
of Thebans and Athenians, and the latter with a 
body of auxiliary troops which the Amphisseans 
had taken into their pay.^ After some ineffectual 
attempts Philip co^trived that a letter should fall 
into the hands of tbp ^nerals, in which he had 
written to Parmenio, that the troubles which bad 
unexpectedly arisen in Thrace required his presence, 
and obliged him to defer the siege of Amphissa till 
another opportunity. This stratagem succeeded; 
Chares and Proxenus neglected to defend the pass, 
on which the king immediately seized it, defeated 
the Amphissaeans, and made himself master of their 
city.P 

Lysicles; but iBschines (de Fals. Leg. p. 451.) and Polyeenus 
(Stratagem, lib. 4. cap. 2. § 2.) call him Stratocles. The autho- 
rity of iEschioes ought to induce us to give the preference to 
this readmg. ^ i^schin. in Ctes. p. 451. Demosth. de 

Coron. p. 509. p Po]ya;n. Strateg. lib. 4? c. 2« § 8. 
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■ 

IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF CHARONDAS. 

■ 

The 3d year of the 110th Olympiad, 
n the 88M of July of Ike jfear SS8, to the 1 7/A of July of the year SST 

before Christ.) 

rhe * It appears that Philip wishes 

:erininate the war : he is to send ambassadors to 
The Thebans have opeoed a n^ociation^ and 
on the point of concluding a treaty with him. 
ej have communicated to us his proposals^ and 
^ised us to accept them.^. Many persons here are 
opinion that their counsel should be followed : 
t Demosthenes^ who believes he has humbled 
ilip, wishes completely to reduce and crush him. 
[n the assembly of this day he openly declared 
' the continuance of the war. Phocion was of a 
ntrary opinion. '' When then/' said the orator 
f perides to the latter, ** would you advise war ?" — 
IVben," replied Phocion, " I shall see our young 
^n obedient to discipline, the rich contribute freely, 
dour orators no longer lavish the public treasure."^ 
le of those retainers to the law who pass their 
et in bringing public accusations before the tri- 
nak of justice, exclaimed : ^' How^ Phocion ! now 
e Athenians have arms in their hands, dare you 
opose to them to lay them down ?" — *' Yes, I 
re/' replied he, '' though I well know that I shall 
ive authority over you during war, and be in your 
>wer in time of peace. "• — The orator Polyeuctus 

* In the beginning of July, in the year 338 before Christ. 
S^hin. in Ctes. p. 451 . ' Plut. in Phoc. t. k p. 75S. • Id. 
id. p. 748. 

VOL. VI, P 
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next began to speak. As he is extremely corpulent, 
and the weather was excessively hot, he sweated 
profusely, and could not continue his harangue, 
without calling every moment for a glass of water. 
'' Athenians/' said Phocion, '' you have certainly 
reason to listen to such orators ; for this man, who 
cannot speak four words to you without being id 
danger of suifocation, will no doubt perform won- 
ders when, loaded with cuirass and buckler, he shall 
oppose the enemy." ^ As Demosthenes insisted much 
on the advantage of removing the seat of war into 
BoBOtia, and thus keeping it at a distance from 
Attica, Phocion replied ; ^* Let us not consider 
where we shall give battle, but where we may gaio 
the victory."" The advice of Demosthenes has 
prevailed, and immediately after the rising of the 
assembly, he has set out for Boeotia. 

• ^ The Demosthenes has prevailed on the 

Thebans and Boeotians to break oif all negociation 
with Philip. Every hope of peace has now vanished.' 

The Philip has advanced at the head of 

thirty thousand foot, and at least two thousand 
horse,y to Chaeronea in Boeotia ; he is not more thao 
seven hundred stadia* distant from Athens.' 

Demosthenes is present everywhere, and does 
everything. He communicates a rapid motion to 
the assemblies of the Boeotians, and the counsels of 
their generals.' Never has eloquence produced such 

* Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 746. " Id. ibid. p. 74«. » iEschin. 
in Ctes. p. 451. y Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 475. * 26i leagues. 
* Demosth. de Coron. p. 511. 'iEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 45^ 
Plut. in Demosth. t. i. p. 854. 
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great effects : she has excited in all minds the ardour 
of enthusiasm and the thirst of combats.^ At her 
commanding voice the numerous battalions of the 
Achsans^ the Corinthians, the Leucadians^ and seve- 
ral other states^ have been seen to advance towards 
Boeotia^^ on which country astonished Greece has 
eagerly fixed her eyes, in anxious expectation of the 
event that is to decide her fate.^ Athens is alter-r 
nately agitated by all the convulsions of hope and 
terror. Phocion is calm and unmoved. I cannot be 
so, for Philotas is with the army. This, however, is 
said to be stronger than that of Philip.^ 

The battle is lost; Philotas is killed ; I have no 
longer friends ; Greece is no more ; I must return 
to Scythia. 

My journal here concludes : I had not power to 
continue it. It was my determination to depart 
immediately ; but I could not resist the intreaties of 
the sister of Philotas, and Apollodorusher husband. 
I remained with them another year, and we wept 
together. 

I shall now endeavour to recollect some circum- 
stances of the battle. It was fought on the 7th of 
the month Metageitnion/"* 

Never did the Athenians and Thebans display 
^eater courage ; the former had even broken the 

^ Theoph. ap. Plut. torn. i. p. S5^* ^ Demosth. de Coroa. 
(s. 512. Lucian. in Demosth. Encom. cap. 39. torn. iii. p. 519. 
^ Plut. in Demosth. tom. i. p. 854. * Justin, lib. 9. cap. 3. 

^ Plut. in Camill. tom. i. p. 138. Conin. de Nat Die Plat in 
Symbol. Lettr. t vi. p. 95. * Th-: 3d of August of the year 

338 before Christ. 
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Macedonian phalanx ; but their generals neglected 
to profit by the advantage they had gained. Philip, 
\¥ho perceived their error, coolly remarked that the 
Athenians knew not how to conquer^ and restored 
order to his army.s He commanded the rights and 
his son Alexander the left wing ; and both gave the 
most signal proofs of courage. Demosthenes was 
among the first who fled.** On the part of the Athe- 
nians^ more than a thousand men fell by a glorious 
deaths and more than two thousand were made pri- 
soners. The loss of the Thebans was nearly equal. 

The king at first suffered signs of an indecent 
exultation to escape him. Afler an entertainment, 
in which his officers and courtiers, following his ex 
ample, indulged in the most intemperate revelry ^'^ he 
repaired to the field of battle, whei*e he was not 
ashamed to insult the dead bodies of those brave 
warriors whom he beheld extended at his feet, and 
began to declaim^ beating time in derision, the decree 
which Demosthenes had drawn up to arm against, 
him the states of Greece.^ The orator Demades, 
though a prisoner and in chains^ said to bim : 
'' Philip, you play the part of Thersites, when it is 
in your power to act that of Agamemnon.'*" These 
words restored him to himself. He threw away the 
chaplet of flowers that had been placed on his head, 
ordered Demades to be set at liberty, and rendered 
justice to the courage of the vanquished." 

K Polyaen. Strateg. lib. 4. cap. 2. ^ Plut. in Demosth. t. i. 

p. 855. i Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 476. ^ Id. ibid. » Plut. 
in Demosth. t. i. p. 855. "* Diod. Sic. lib 1 f). p. 477. *» Plut. 
in Pelopid. t. i. p. 287. 
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He treated the city of Thebes, which had forgot- 
ten his favours^ with more rigour. He left a gar- 
risoD in the citadel^ banished some of the principal 
inhabitants, and put others to death .^ This example 
of severity^ wliich he believed necessary, extinguished 
his auger, and tlie conqueror afterwards qnly exer- 
cised the utmost moderation. He was advised to 
secure to himself the possession of the strongest 
places in Greece ; but he declared that he would 
rather choose the durable reputation of clemency 
than the transitory splendour of dominion.^ It was 
suggested to him at least to take vengeance on the 
Athenians, who, by their obstinate [Resistance, had 
occasioned him so much trouble and disquietude: but 
he replied, *' The gods forbid that I, who labour only 
for glory, should destroy the theatre of that glory ."^ 
On the contrary, he permitted the Athenians to carry 
off their dead, and set those who had been made 
prisoners at liberty ; who, emboldened by his good- 
ness, behaved with all that indiscretion and levity 
^ith which their nation has been reproached. They 
loudly demanded that their baggage should be re* 
stored to them, and preferred complaints against the 
Macedonian officers. Philip granted them theformer 
request, but could not refrain from saying, with a 
smile, '* Does it not seem as if we had only beaten 
the Athenians at the game of dice ? " '' 

Some time after, and while the Athenians were 
making preparations to sustain a siege, Alexander, 

^ Justin, lib. 9- c. 4. p Plut. Apophtli. t. ii. p. 177. "^ Id. 
ibid. p. 178. ' Id. ibid. p. 177. 
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the SOD of Philip, came^ accompanied bj Aotipater, 
to offer them a treaty of peace and alliance.^ I then 
beheld that Alexander who has since filled the earth 
with admiration and mourning. He was eighteen 
years of age, and had already signalized himself in 
several actions. At the battle of Chaeronea he had 
broken and put to flight the right wing of the 
enemy's army. This victory added new lustre to 
the graces of his person. His features are regular, 
his complexion clear and ruddy ; he has an aquiline 
nose, large eyes, full of fire and animation, yellow 
and curling hair ; his neck is long, but his head in- 
clines a little to the left shoulder ; he is of a middle 
stature : his body is well proportioned, and rendered 
strong by continual exercise.^ It is said that he is 
very swift of foot, and extremely attentive to his 
dress/ He entered Athens on a superb horse^ which 
is named Bucephalus, which no person but himself 
had been able to govern/ and which cost thirteen 
talents.* 

In a short time Alexander became the only sub- 
ject of conversation. The grief in which I was ab- 
sorbed prevented me from observing him with atten- 
tion; but I afterwards made inquiries concerning him 
of an Athenian who had long resided in Macedonia, 
from whom I received the following information. 

s Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 153. Demosth. de CoroD. p. 514i. 
< Justin, lib. 9. cap. 4. "* Arrian. de Exped. Alexandr. lib. 7. 
p. S09. Plut. in Alexandr. torn. i. p. 666 et 678. Id. Apophth. 
t. ii. p. 179. Quint. Curt lib. 6. c. 5. § 29. Solin. c. 9. ^lian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 12. cap. 14. Antholog. lib. 4. p. S14. * Ap. 

Aristot. Rhet. ad Alex. c. I. torn. ii. p. 603. y Plut. in Alex, 
p. 667. Aul. Gell. lib. 5. c. 2. *" 70,200 livres (2925/.) 
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This prince unites with great abilities and wit an 
insatiable desireof obtaining knowiedge/and a natu- 
ral taste for the arts^ which he protects without being 
greatly skilled in them. His conversation is 
extremely pleasing; he displays the utmost affability 
and fidelity in the intercourse of friendship,^ and 
great elevation in his sentiments and ideas. Nature 
has implanted in him the germ, and Aristotle has 
explained to him the principles of every virtue. But 
amid such numerous advantages, he is actuated by a 
passion injurious to himself, and which may perhaps 
prove destructive to the human race — I mean the 
inordinate thirst of dominion^ which is so conspi- 
cuous in his eyes, air> words^ and minutest actions, 
that every one who approaches him feels himself 
penetrated with respect and fear.^ He would aspire 
to be the sovereign of the whole world,^ and the 
single depositary of human knowledge.^ Ambition 
and all those illustrious qualities which we admire in 
Philip are found also in his son ; but with this dif- 
ference, that in the former they are mingled with 
qualities by which they are attempered; while in the 
latter, firmness degenerates into obstinacy, the love 
of glory into phrenzy^ and courage into fury ; for 
bis will is as inflexible as Destiny, and rises with 
redoubled violence against every obstacle/ as the 
torrent impetuously rushes over the rock which 
obstructs it in its course. 

* 19o6t. Epiit ad. Alex. t. i. p. ^66. * Plut. in Alex. t. i. 
p. 677. »» ^lian Var. Hist. lib. 12. c. 14. <= Plut. in Alex, 
t. i. p. 680. ^ Id. ibid. p. 668. Ap. Aristot Rbet. ad Alex, 
c 1. 1. ii. p. 609. ' Plut. in Alex, t i. p. 680. 
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Philip employs different means to attain his end ; 
but Alexander knows noother than his swords Philip 
did not blush to dispute the prize at the Olympic 
games with private individuals; but Alexander 
wished that kings alone might be his antagonists.' 
It seems as if a secret sentiment incessantly admo- 
nished the former, that he had arrived at the eleva- 
tion to which he had attained only by dint of his 
labours and efforts ; and the latter, that he was boro 
in the bosom of greatness.* 

Jealous of his father, he would wish to surpass 
him; and emulous of Achilles,^ he will endeavour to 
equal him. He considers Achilles as the greatest of 
heroes, and Homer as the first of poets,^ because he 
has immortalized Achilles. There are several features 
in which Alexander resembles the model he has 
chosen. He possesses the same violence of disposi- 
tion, the same impetuosity in battle, and the same 
sensibility of soul. He once said that Achilles was 
the most fortunate of mortals, because he bad pos- 
sessed such a friend as Patroclus, and been cele^ 
brated by such a panegyrist as Homer.* 

The negociation of Alexander was not protracted^ 
The Athenians accepted the proffered peace, thecon« 
ditions of which were extremely mild. Philip even 

f Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Id. Apophth. t. iL p. 179. • 
the comparison between Philip and Alexander, in the excell 
history of the former of those princes, given to the public i 
1740 by M. OliYier of Marseilles (t. ii. p. 425.) « Plut. 
Alex. p. 667. *" Id. de Fort. Alex, orat 1. 1. ii. p. 327,831, 
Dion. Chrysost. de Regn. Orat. p. 19. ^ Plut. in Alex, t 
p. 672. Cicer. pro Arch. c. 10. t. v. p. 315. 
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restored to tbem the Isle of Samos,*' which he 
had taken some time before. He only required thAt 
tbey should send deputies to the congress which he 
was about to convene at Corinth, to deliberate on 
the general interests of Greece.* 

IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF PHRYNICUS. 

The 4th year of the 1 tOth Olympiad. 

(From the 11 th of July of the year 3S7, to the 1th of July of the year 336, 

before Christ.) 

The Lacedsemonians refused to send any deputies 
to the congress held at Corinth. Philip complained 
of their neglect with haughtiness^ but only received 
the following answer : '' If you imagine yourself to 
be grown greater since your victory, measure your 
shadow ; you will find that it has not lengthened a 
single inch.**" Philip irritated, replied: " If I enter 
Ijaconiaylwilldriveyoualloutoftbecountry." They 
returned him for answer the single word — " If/'" 

But an object of greater importance prevented 
bim from carrying his threats into execution. The 
deputies of almost all the states of Greece being 
assembled, the king first proposed to them to termi- 
nate all the dissensions by which the Greeks had till 
then been divided, and establish a permanent council 
to watch over the preservation of universal peace. 
Kie afterwards represented, that it was time to take 
Vengeance for the injuries and insults that Greece 
liad formerly sufiered from the Persians, and to carry 

^ Plut. in Alex. torn. i. p. 681. < Id. in Phoc. t« i. p. 748. 

*** Id. Apophth. Lacon. torn. ii. p. 218. " Id. de Garrul. t. ii. 
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the war into the dominions of theGreatKing.^ Both 
these propositions were received with applause; and 
Philip was unanimousl J chosen general of the Gre- 
cian army, with the most ample powers. The num- 
ber of troops which each city should furnish was 
fixed at the same time ; and amounted in the whole 
to two hundred thousand foot, and fifteen thousand 
horse^ without including the Macedonians, or the 
forces of the barbarous nations which had been 
subjected by Philip.^ After these resolutions had 
passed^ the king returned to M acedon to prepare 
for this glorious expedition. 

The liberty of Greece then expired.^ This coun- 
try^ so fruitful in great men, will long be held in 
servitude by the kings of Macedon. At this period 
I left Athens, notwithstanding every endeavour to 
induce me to prolong my stay; and returned into 
Scythia, divested of those prejudices which had dis- 
gusted me with my country. I now reside among a 
people who inhabit the banks of the Borysthenes, 
where I cultivate a small farm which once apper- 
tained to the sage Anacharsis my ancestor. I there 
enjoy the tranquillity of solitude; and I might add, 
all the pleasures of friendship^ if the losses of the 
heart could ever be repaired. In my youth I sought 
happiness among enlightened nations ; in a more 
advanced age I have found repose among a people 
who are only acquainted with the gifts and enjoy- 
ments of Nature. 

• Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 478. p Justin, lib. 9. c 5. Oros. 
lib. 3. c. 14. 1 Oros. lib. 3. c 13. 
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Note t. — Chap lxxvi.-^Paoe 83. 

On an Inscription relative to the Festivals of Delos. 

1« the jetr 1739, the Earl of Sandwich brought from Athens to Lon- 
don « marble, on which was engraven a long inscription. It contains 
tbe statement of the sums that were due to the temple of Delos, botb 
from individuals and from entire cities. The sums which had been 
p»d, and those which had not, are specified. It also states the expense 
«f the Theoria, or deputation of the Athenians, viz. For the crown of 
gold presented to the god, the workmanship included, 1600 drachmas 
(1S50 livr ei M * 5s.) ; for the tripods given to the victors, the work- 
■UMiship tikewise included, 1000 drachmas (900 livres — 36/. lOt.); for 
Cha tfcbitheori, a talent (5400 livres — 925/.) ; for the captain of the 
galley which carried the Theoria, 7000 drachmas (6300 livres — 
%69L 10s.) ; for the purchase of 109 oxen for sacrifice* 8415 drachmas 
(f 573 livres— 315/. lis. 3d.), &c. &c. 

Tbis inscription, which has been elucidated by Bir. Taylor (a) and 
Fadwr Corsini, (6) is of the year before Christ 373 or 37S, and precedes 

*iie tifloa in which I suppose Anacharsis to have travelled by only about 

birty-c^o years. 



Note ii. — Chap, lxxix. — Page 146. 

Whether the andent Greek Philosophers admitted the Unity of God. 

Tib first apologists for Christianity, and several modem antbors, 
r their example, have maintained that the ancient philosophers 

) Mannor SMidviccnte, com ConinnrDt. et Notit loan. Tsylor. (^)Cor«, 

Hiitrt. in Apiiend. ad Not. Grvconim. 
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acknowledged only one God. Other modems, on the contrary, affirm 
that the passages which favour this opinion are only to be understood 
of Nature, the soul of the world, or the sun; and place almost all these 
philosophers among the number of the Spinozists and atheists, (a) Bat 
some critics have at length appeared, who, after having long applied 
themselves to the study of the philosophy of the ancients, have chosen 
the just medium between these two opinions. Among the number of 
these are Brucker and Mosheim, from whose researches I have derived 
considerable information. 

Several causes contribute to render this important question obscure : 
I shall proceed to point out some of them ; but I must first premise that 
the inquiry principally relates to the philosophers who preceded Ari* 
stotle and Plato ; because it is of these only that 1 have spoken in my 
work. 

1. The greater part of these endeavoured to explain the formation 
and preservation of the universe by the qualities of matter alone ; and 
this method was so general, that Anaxogoras was censured for not 
having either always followed or never employed it. As, in the expla- 
nation of particular facts, he had recourse sometimes to natural causes^ 
and sometimes to that Intelligence which, according to him, reduced 
chaos to order, Aristotle reprehends him solving difficulties by tba 
machinery of a Divinity, (6) and Plato for not having exhibited to us in 
each phenomenon the ways of the Divine Wisdom, (c) We cannot^ 
therefore conclude from the silence of the first natural philosophers 
that they did not admit a God, (d) or from some of their expressions 
that they meant to ascribe to matter all the perfections of the Divine 
Being. 

2. Of all the philosophical works which were extant in the time of 
Aristotle, we only possess a part of his writings ; a part of those of 
Plato; a small treatise, by Pythagorean Timsus of Locris, on the soul 
of the world ; and a treatise on the universe, by Ocellus of Lucania, 
another disciple of Pythagoras. As the design of Ocellus in this tract 
was less to explain the formation of the world than to prove its eternity, 
he had not occasion to introduce the agency of a Deity. Bat, in one of 
his works, a fragment of which has been preserved by Stobeus, he said, 
that harmony preserves the world, and that God is the author of that 
harmony, (e) I wish not, however, to rest on his authority ; but 
Timaeus, Plato and Aristotle, have expressly taught the unity of God; 
and that not in cursory digressions, but in continued works, and the 
explanation of their systems founded on this opinion. 



(a) Mosbeiiu in Cudw. c. 4. § 36. torn. i. p. 681 . (b) Aristot. Melaph. 

lib. 1 . c. 4 . t. ii. p. %44 . (c) Plal. in Phsdon. t. i. p. 98. (</) Bnick. t. i. 

p469. et 1174. (r) Stob. Kclo^. IMiyt. lib. I. c. 16. p.as. 
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The writings of the other philosophers are lost. We only possess a 

few frRgments of theni, some of which declare expressly in favour of 

this doctrine ; while others, though the number of these is very incon- 

tiderable, seem to contradict it. Among the latter, there are some 

which are susceptible of different explanations, and others which have 

been collected and altered by authors of a different sect ; such, for in- 

•tmnce, as that Velleius whom Cicero introduces in his work on the 

Nature of the Gods, and whom he charges with having more than 

ODce disBgured the opinions of the ancients. (,/*) If, from such doubtful 

testimonies, we should judge of the opinions of the ancient philosophers, 

we should be in danger of acting by them as Father Hardouin, from a 

few detached expressions perverted from their true meaning, has by 

Descartes, Malebranche, Amaud, and others, whom he has accused of 

atheism. 

S. The first philosophera laid it down as a principle, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, (g) ' Hence they concluded either that the 
world had always existed such as it is, ur that, at least, matter is 
eternal. (A) On the other hand, there existed an ancient tradition, 
according to which all things had been arranged in order by the Supreme 
Being, (i) Many philosophers, unwilling to give up either the principle 
or the tradition, endeavoured to reconcile them. Some, as Aristotle, for 
example, said, that this Being had formed the world from all eternity ; (iir) 
and others, with Plato, that he had produced it in time, and from a 
pre-existing matter, without form, and destitute of the perfections 
which appertain only to the Supreme Being. (/) Both were so far from 
imagining that their opinion was injurious to the belief of a Deity, that 
Aristotle did not hesitate to acknowledge God as the first cause of 
motioo, (m) and Plato to ascribe to him alone the order of the uni- 
verse, (a) But though the most ancient philosophers were unacquainted 
with a creation, properly so called, many learned critics are decidedly of 
opinion, that they are not to be considered as atheists, (o) 



(/*) Sam. Pferkei. Diaput. de Deo, disput. 1. sect. 6. p. 16. Reimman. Hist. 
Atbeitm. c 3t. § 6. p. 166. Bruck. t. i. p. 736. Motlieim. in Cudw. c. 1. ^7^ 
ooL (jr) 1. 1. p. 16. (g) Aristot. de Nat. AnscuJt. lib. 1 . cap. 5. t. i. p. 31 6. 

Id. de (ieoer. et Corrupt, lib. 1 . c. a. t. i. p. 499. A. Id. de Xeo. c. 1 . torn. i. 
p. 1941 . DeDMCr. ap. Diog. Lafirt. lib. 9. § 44, &c. &c. (A) Motbeim. in 

Codw. c. 1. ^81. t. i. p. 64. (1) De Muod. ap. Aristot. c. 6. torn. i. p. 610. 

(A) Aristot. de Coelo. lib. 4. c 1. 1. i. p. 469. Id. Metapb. lib. 14. cap. 7. t ii. 
p. 1001. (0 Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 31 , &c. Cioer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1 . c. 8. 

t. ii. p. 403. (m.'Ar'istot. Metaph. lib. 14. c. 7. t. ii. p. 1000,&c. (ii)Plat. 
io Tim. Musheim de Creat. ex Nibilo, § 1 6, ftc. ap. Cudw. torn. ii. page 310, &c. 
(o) Cudw. c. 4. § 7* t. !. p. 976. Beaatobr. Hut. da Manicb. lib. 5. c. 5. 1, ii. 
p. 139* Bruck. Hist. PliiliM. turn. i. p. 508. Zimmenn. d« Atbeisni. Plat, in 
.Anivn. Litter, t. xii. p. 387. 
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4. The andents in general annexed a quite di£Ferent idea to the 
words incorporeal^ tmmaterial, nmple, from that which thej oonvej to 
US. (j>) Some, it is true, appear to have conceived the Deity as a pore^ 
indivisible, and unextended substance ; (9) but by spiritual substance 
the greater part only understood an inBnitely subtle matter, (r) This 
error subsisted during a long succession of age8,(s) and is even found in 
the writers whom the church reveres ; and, according to some learned 
men, may be admitted without meriting the charge of atheism, {t) 

5. Besides the loss of the philosophical works which I have men- 
tioned above, we have to lament that servitude to which the ancient 
philosophers were reduced. The people contemned and ridiculed their 
gods, but would admit of no change in their religious opinions. Anaxa- 
goras had said that the sun was only a red-hot stone, or a plate of 
burning metal, (u) He deserved censure as a natural philosopher, for 
advancing so absurd an opinion ; but he was accused of impiety. Simi- 
lar examples had long accustomed the philosophers to conceal their 
real sentiments; and hence the secret doctrine which it was not per- 
mitted to reveal to the profane. It is very difficult, says Plato, (x) to 
form a just idea of the Author of the universe ; and, even could we 
conceive it, we must be careful not to make it public. Hence those 
equivocal expressions which, in some measure, reconcile error and truth. 
The name of God is among the number; the application of which, by 
an ancient abuse, had been extended to whatever throughout the ani« 
verse excites our admiration, or is excellent among men for influence or 
power. It is found in the most religious authors, sometimes used in 
the singular, and sometimes in the plural number ; (y) and, by its alter- 
nate appearance under each of these forms, both the populace and the 
learned were equally satisfied. When, therefore, an author gives the 
name of God to nature, to the soul of the world, or to the stars, we 
ought to inquire in what sense he employed the word ; and whether, 
above all these subjects, he did not place one God the author of all 
things. 

6. The remark is especially applicable to two opinions which were 
generally received among the nations of antiquity. The first of these 
supposed that, above the race of mortals, there were genii, appointed to 

(p) Brack, t. i. p. b'90. Motbeiiu. in Cudw. c. 4. ^ 34. p. <>dO. (f) An- 

axagor. ap. Ari&tot. Met^b. lib. I.e. 7. t. ii. p. 831, A ; de Auini. lib. 1. c.S. 
t. i. p. 630, D ; lib. S. c. 5. p. 6'53, £. (r) Moeheim. in Cudw. c. 1 . ^ {U». 

t. 1. p. 47* not. iy) LI. in c. S. ^ a. t. ii. pi 360. Beausobr. HnU du Manich. 
liv. 4. c 1. 1. i. p. 474 ; c. 3. p> 483. (*) MoKbeiiu. not. (1), in Cudw. c 3. 

ecu S. ^ 36. t. ii. p. 4.34. (/) Motheim. in Cudw. c. 3* ^ 4. torn. L p. 186. 

Beauflobro. Hist du Maaicb. liv. 8. c 3. 1. 1 . p. 485. (uj Plut. de Snpent« 

t. ii. p. 169. F. Sotioo. ap. Diog. La£rt. lib. 3. ^ 13. Eu«eb.Pr«p. Evan. lib. 14. 
14. p. 750. (x) Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 88. (y) Xen. Plat 
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regulate the progress of the universe. If this idea did not derive its 
origin from an ancient and venerable tradition, it must at least have 
taken birth in those countries in which the sovereign confided the 
government of his kingdom to the vigilance of his ministers. It appears, 
in fiict, that the Greeks received it from those nations who lived under 
a monarchical government : (s)andy besides, the author of a work falsely 
attributed to Aristotle, but nevertheless, very ancient, observes, that, 
since it is unsuitable to the dignity of the king of Persia to attend to all 
the minute a£fairs of his government, an inspection so laborious is less 
soi table to the Supreme Being, (a) 

The second opinion had for its object that continuity of acrions and 
re-actions which are observable throughout nature. Particular souls 
were imagined to reside in the loadstone, (6) and in all bodies which 
appeared to contain a principle of motion and life ; and a universal 
sool was supposed to be diffused throughout all the parts of this great 
whole. This idea was not contrary to the truth ; for we certainly may 
be permitted to say that God has inclosed in matter an invisible ag^nt, 
or vital principle, which directs its operations, (c) But, by a consequence 
of that abuse of which I have before spoken, the name of God was 
Mfnetimes given to the genii, and to the soul of the worid ; and hence 
the aocosarions brought against many philosophers, and in particular 
^puDtt Plato and Pythagoras. 

At the former, as I have already said, employs the name of God 

kNneCiroes in the singular, and sometimes in the plural, (d) he has been 

iocuaed of inconsistency, (e) The answer to this charge was easy. In 

Ilia Tlmsus, Plato, explaining his ideas in a regular manner, says that 

God formed the universe ; and that he committed the government of it 

to aobaltem gods, or genii, the works of his hands, the depositories of 

Ins power, and obedient to his commands. Here the distinction between 

the Supreme God and the other deities is so cleariy expressed, that it is 

inpoasible it should be mistaken; and Plato might attribute both to the 

sovereign and his ministers the same views, and solicit from both the 

9MMoe flavours. If he sometimes gives the name of God to the world, 

the heavens, the stars, the earth, &c. it is manifest that he only means 

the genii, and the souls that God has dispersed through the different parts 

of the universe to direct its motions. I have found nothing in his other 

works which contradicts this doctrine. 

The accusations against Pythagoras are not less heavy, and do not 
appear to be better founded. He admitted, it is said, a soul diffused 
throughout all nature, and closely united with all beings, which it 

(») Phit. d« One. Def. t. ii. p. Alb. (a) Oe Mood. sp. Ariatot. c. 6. t. i. 

ftgv $11. (b) Tliales ap. Aristot. de Anim. lib. 1. cap. 8. torn. i. p. €90» D. 

<e) Cadw.c 3. § S. t. i. p. 99. Motbeim. ibid. (d) Plat, in Tim. toes. UL 

y. 97. Id. de Leg. lib. 4. tom. ii. p. 7 1 6, &c. &c (e) Cicer. da Nat. Dvor. 

lib. 1. c. 19. t. ii. p. 40G. Bajrle. Cootin. dc« Peoa. t. iii. k 96. 
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iDoveSf preserves, and incesAuidy reprodaces; the eternal principle 
■rom which oar souls have emanated, and to which he ga?e the name of 
God.(f) It is added, that, since he had no other idea of the DiYioe 
Being, he ought to be considered as an atheist. 

Some learned critics, however, have undertaken his defence against 
this accosation ; (g) which is solely founded on a small number of pat- 
sages ca^^able of a more favourable interpretation. Whole volumes 
would scarcely suffice co give even an abridgment of what has been 
writt^ for ana against this philosopher. I shall confine myself to a few 
reflections. 

It cannot be proved that Pythagoras confounded the soul of the 
world with the Deity ; but, on the contrary, every thing concurs to 
incline us to believe that he considered them as distinct. As we can 
only judge what his real sentiments were from those of his disciples, let 
us examine in what manner some of the latter have expressed themselves 
in those fragments of their writings that are still preserved. 

God was not satisfied with having formed all things : he still preserves 
and governs them. (A) A general gives his orders to his army, a pikK 
to his mariners, and God to the world, (t) He is with respect to the 
universe what a king is with respect to his kingdom, {k) The univene 
could not subsist if it were not directed by harmony and providenoe.(i) 
God is good, wise and happy in himself, (m) He is considered as the 
father of gods and men, because he diffuses his benefits over all Us 
subjects. He is the equitable legislator and enlightened preceptor, 9ai 
governs all things with unremitting vigilance. It is our duty to mM 
our virtues after his, which are pure and exempt firom every gross aAo* 
tion. (it) 

A king who fulfils his duties is the image of God. (o) The unios 
which reigns between him and his subjects is the same with that wUdi 
exists between God and the world. (p) 

There is only one God, most exalted, most powerful, and who govern 
all things. There are other deities who possess different degrees of 
ppwer, and who obey his commands. They are with respect to hiiB 
what the chorus is to the coryphsus, and what the soldiers are to tbe 
general, {q) 

(/) Cicer.de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. ell. t. ii. p. 405. Clem. Alex. Cohort ^ 
Gent. p. 63. Minac. Felix, p. 131. Cyrill. ap. Brack, t. i. p. 1075. Jo^' 
Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent. p. SO. (g) Beausobr. Hitt. da Maoich. lir. 5. c t. 

• 

|. ii. p. 173. Reimann. Hbtor. Atheism, c. 20. p. 150. et alii ap. Brack, t.** 
p. 1081. (A) Stbeoeid. ap. Stob. serm. 46. p. 333. (t^ ArchjU ibi^' 

serm. 1. p. 15. {k) Diotog. ibid. term. 46. page adO. (/) Hippod. ib*'* 

aenn. 101. p. 555. lin. 36. (m) Stheneid. ibid. p. 333. Earyphant. ibii 
p. 555. (») Stheneid. ibid. Archyt. ibid. term. l. p. 13. («} Dio>*^' 
ap. Stob. Mrm. 46. p. 330. (jt) Ecphant. ibid. p. 304. (y) Onatut, '^ 
Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. c 3. p. 4. 
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HiaM fragments so expressly contmdict the idea which sony hfte 
wished to give us of the opinions of Pythagoras, that several critics (r) 
huwe supgested that their authenticity is doubtful ; but their opinion has 
been combated by other learned men equally versed in criticism, (s) . 
Andy in fact, the doctrine contained in these fragments is conformable to 
that of Timasus, who expressly distinguishes the Supreme Being from 
the soul of the world, which he supposes to have been produced by that 
Being. But it has been pretended that he had altered the system of bis 
toaster, (t) Thus, to condenm Pythagoras, it shall suf|ce to adduce 
some passages, collected by writers who were posterior by Bv^tor six 
himdred years to that philosopher, and who possibly mistook the true 
sense of his wor^; and, to justify him, it shall not be sufficient tp cite 
a multitude of authorities which depose in his favour, and especially 
that of one of his disciples who lived almost at the same time with him ; 
and who, in a work which has been transmitted to us entire, explains a 
sjstem connected in all its parts! 

We may, however, after the example of several able critics, recon- 
cile the testimony of Timaeus with the opposite testimonies which are 
brought against him. Pythagoras acknowledged one Supreme God, 
the author and preserver of the world ; a Being infinitely good and 
wise, who extends his providence over all things. This is attested by 
Timsos, and the other Pythagoreans of whose works the fragments I 
have cited above are the remains. Pythagoras supposed that God 
Tivifies the world by a soul so connected with matter that it cannot be 
separated from it. This soul may be considered as a subtle fire, as a 
pare flame. Some Pythagoreans gave it the name of God, because they 
bestowed that name on every thing which came out of the hand.s of the 
Supreme Being. This, unless I am mistaken, is the only manner in 
which those passage^ which occasion doubts concerning the orthodoxy of 
Pythagoras can be explained. 

Xastly, It is possible that some Pythagoreans, wishing to present us 
with a sensible image of the action of God upon all nature, have 
thought Oiat he exists undivided in every place, and that he informs the 
universe as our soul informs our body. This is the opinion which the 
high priest of Ceres seems to attribute to them in chapter xxx. of this 
work. I made use of it in that place, that I might repeat the expres- 
sions of the authors I have cited in the margin, and not decide on 
questions which it is equally difficult and useless to discuss. For, in 
fact, it is not from some equivocal expressions, and a long train of 
principles and consequences, that we must judge of the real sentiments 
of Pythagoras ; but, by his practical morality, and especially by that 



(r) Conring. et Tliomas. ap. Brack, t. i. p. 1040 ct UOi. (f) Ftiu. Bibl. 

Grxc. t. i. p. 52. (0 Bruck. t. i. p. 1093. 

VOL. VI. (^ 
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inttittttioii which he founded, of the associates, in which he made i^ 
one of the principal duties to meditate on the Divinity; (u) to ccmsider 
themselves as ever in his presence ; and to merit his favours by TaiiooA 
kinds of abstinence, by prayer, meditation, and purity of heart, (x) 1% 
must be confessed that these pious exercises are little suitable to a society 
of Spinozists. 

7. Let us now hear the author of the Thoughts on the Comet: 
" What is the state of the question, when we reason philosophically ooo- 
cerniiig th^ Wiity of God ? It is to inquire whether there be an lotel- 
ligenoe perfectly simple, totally distinct from matter and the form of the 
world, and which produces all things. He who affirms this, believw 
there is but one God; but be who does not affirm it, how much soeFerbe 
may ridicule the numerous deities of paganism, and declare his abhor- 
rence of a multitude of gods, must in reality admit an infinity of gods.** 
Bayle adds, that it would be very difficult to find, among the writers of 
antiquity, any who have admitted the unity of God, without understand- 
iDg a compound substance. *' Now, such a substance is only one impro- 
perly, and by an abuse of terms ; or under the arbitrary notion of a cer- 
tain whole, or a collective being/' (^) 

If to be ranked among the number of polytheists it is sufficient not 
to entertain just ideas concerning the nature of spirits; we must, ac- 
cording to Bayle himself, condemn not only Pythagoras, Plato, Socratee, 
and all the ancients, (7) but likewise almost all those who, down to our 
times, have written on these subjects. For let us observe what he says 
in his Dictionary : (a) ** Until the time of M. Descartes, all our doc- 
tors, whether divines or philosophers, had ascribed extension to spiritt; 
infinite to God, and finite to angels and rational souls. It is true, thej 
maintain that this extension is not material, nor composed of parts; 
and that spirits exist entire in every part of space that they occupy. 
Hence are derived three kinds of local presence ; the first that of bodies, 
the second that of created spirits, and the third that of God. The 
Cartesians have overthrown all these opinions : they say that spirits haie 
no kind of extension, or local presence ; but their doctrine has been re- 
jected as absurd. We may therefore say that all our philosophers and 
divines will teach, conformably to the popular idea, that the substance of 
God is extended through infinite space. But it is certain that this is to 
ruin on the one side what they have erected on the other ; it is in fact 
again to attribute to God that materiality which they had denied to be 
consistent with his nature." 

The question, therefore, is not such as it has been stated by Bayle ;^^ 



(u) Plut. in Num. t. i. p.-69. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 6. p. 686. Aur. 
(t) Iambi, c. 16. p. 57. Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1313. Diod. Sic. £zoerpt. Val 
p. 945 et %4%. to) Bayle Cootin. des Pfen». t. iii. § 66. («) Mosfaclm. ii 

Cndw. c. 4. § «7. not.(n), p. 684. (a) Art. Sinioniclf. not. K. 
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bat turns on the inquiry whether Plato, and other philosophers 
aocecedeot to Plato, have acknowledged one First Being, eternal, in^ 
nitelj intelligent, and infinitely wise and good, who has formed the 
universe from all eternity, or in time : who preserves and governs it by 
himself or by his ministers; and who has appointed, in this world or in 
another, rewards to virtue, and punishments for guilt. These doctrines 
are clearly expressed in the writings uf almost all the ancient philoso> 
pbers. If they are accompanied by gross errors concerning the essence 
of the Deity, we reply that these authors did not perceive tbem, or at 
least did not believe that they destroyed the unity of the Supreme 
Bang. (6) We will likewise affirm, that it is not just to reproach 
writers who are no more, with consequences which they would probably 
have rejected, had they known the danger to which they were exposed. (c) 
We likewise declare that it is not our intention tp maintain that the 
philosophers of whom we speak entertained equally just ideas of the 
Deity with ourselves; but only that they were in general as remote from 
atheism as from polytheism. 

Note hi — Ch4P. LXXIX. — Page 154. 
On the Moral Theology of' the ancient Greek Philosophers, 

Tbe first writers of the church carefully collected such testimonies 
of the poets and Grecian philosophers as were favourable to the opinion 
of the unity of Gud, that of a providence, and other truths equally 
esseotial.((0 

Tbey believed also that they ought to compare the morality of 
Christianity with that which the ancient philosophers have taught to 
nuious nations : and acknowledge that the latter, notwithstanding its 
Hoperfection, had prepared the minds of men to receive the much more 
pore precepts of the former, (e) 

In these modem times, several works have appeared, which treat 
on the religious doctrines of the pagans ;(/) and some truly learned 
critics, after having investigated the subject with the most careful atteo- 
tion, have acknowledged that, on certain points, it merits the highest 
encomiums. The following is the testimony of M. Freret with respect 

(b) Mosbeim. Dissert de Creat. ap. Cudw. t. ii. p. 31 5. (c) Id. in Cndw. 

c. 4. t. i. p. 685. (<C Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 5 et b*. Lsctant. Divio, instil, 

lib* 1 . c. 5. August, de Civit. Dei, lib. 8. c. 9 ; lib. 18. c. 47. Eoseb. Prspar. 
fivang. lib. 1 1 . Minac Felix, &c. &c {e) Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 381 » 
366, 376. &c. (/) Moarg. Plan. Theolog. du Pytbsgor. Tbooassio, MeCh. 

d'enteigner les Lettres Hum. Id. Meth. d*enseigner la Phllotophis. Bungay, 
Theolog. Pskaa. Cndw. Sjat Intellect. pasMa. « 
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to the most essential of its doctrines : ^' The Egyptians and the Greeks^ 
therefore, knew and adored the Supreme God, though in a manner mi- 
worthy of him/' (g) As to their morality , let ust hear the celebrated 
Huet, bishop of Avranches : Ac mihi quidem tape numero contigUf ut cum 
ea legerem qua ad vUam rect^ prob^que instiiuendam, vel a Platone, vel ab 
Arittotle, vel a Cicerone^ vel ah Epicteto tradita tuntf mihi viderer ex di^ 
quihus Christianorum tcr^tit capere normam pietatis, (A)-* 

Authorised by such great examples, and obliged by the plan of my 
work to give a sketch of the moral theology of the Greeks, I am never- 
theless far from supposing that it can enter into competition with that 
taught by Christianity. Without expatiating on the excellences which 
distinguish the work of Divine Wisdom, I shall confine myself to a single 
article. The legislators of Greece were satisfied with saying, Honour the 
gods. The gospel says. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heartf and thy neighbour as thyself* (i) Saint Augustin affirms that this 
law, which contains within it, and gives life to all the rest, was in part 
known to Plato. (A) But what Plato taught in this respect was only a 
consequence of his theory concerning the sovereign good ; and had so 
little influence on the morality of the Greeks, that Aristotle declares it 
would be absurd to say that we love Jupiter. (/) 

Note iv. — Chap. LXXX. — Page 166. 

On some Citations in this Work. 

At the period which I have chosen, hymns and other poems were 
circulated in Greece, which were attributed to very ancient poets : bat 
persons of learning knew so well they were not authentic, that Aris- 
totle even doubted whether any such poet as Orpheus had ever ex- 
i8ted.(ni) Afterwards the most celebrated names were placed at the 
head ofa number of writings, the true authors of which were unknown. 
Such are some treatises found at present in the editions of the works of 
Plato and Aristotle. I have quoted them sometimes under the names of 
those great men, for brevity, and because they are inserted in their 
woriES. 

(g) Def. d« la Chronol. p. 37.9 et 380. (/t) Huet. Alnrtaii. Qinest. lib. 2. 

p. 9i. * For frequently while I have read the moral lessons inculcated in the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, or Epictetus, I have imagined that I was reading 
the pious precepts of Christian writers. (t) Luke, chap. x. v. 37. {h) Aa- 
guft. de Civit. Dei, lib. 8. c. 9. (/) Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. S. c. 11. t. ii. 

p. 187- D. (m) Cicer.de Nat. Deer. lib. 1. c. 38* t. ii. p. 429* 
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Note v. — Same Chap. — Pace 167. 

On the Number of Theatrical Pieces extant in Greece towards the Middle 

of the Fourth Century before Christ, 

On the authority of Suidsfs, Athenaeus, and other authors, whose 
testimonies have been collected by Fabricius, (n) I have made the 
number of these pieces amount to about three thousand. The estimates 
of the same writers, with respect to each article in particular, do not 
merit equal regard. But it must be observed, that they have cited a 
great number of dramatic authors who lived before the younger Ana- 
cbarsis, or in his time, without specifying the number of pieces they 
wrote. If there be exaggeration on one side, there is omission on the 
other ; and the result cannot greatly diflfer from the estimate I have 
given. If, instead of confining myself to a particular period, I had fol- 
lowed the whole history of the Greek theatre, the number would perhaps 
bate been tripled or quadrupled. For, in the few works which can be of 
ose in the present inquiry, mention is made of about three hundred and 
fifty poeti, who had written tragedies and comedies, (o) 

We only possess, entire, seven dramatic pieces of ^schylus, 8even 
of Sophocles, nineteen of Euripides, and eleven of Aristophanes ; in 
the whole, forty-four. To these may be added the nineteen comedies 
of Plautus, and the six of Terence, which are copies or imitations of 
Greek comedies. 

Time has spared no branch of Grecian literature. Historical com- 
positions, works relative to the sciences, systems of philosophy, treatises 
OD politics, morals, medicine, &c. have almost all perished. The writings 
of the Romans have experienced the same fate. Those of the Egyptians, 
the Phcenicians, and several other enlightened nations, have been lost in 
almost one general wreck. 

The copies of a work were formerly multiplied with so much labour, 
such great wealth was requisite to collect even a small library, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that knowledge penetrated from one country 
to another, or was even preser\'ed in the place where it had originated. 
TMis consideration ought to render us very circumspect with regard to 
Xht knowledge which wo grant or relume to the ancients. 

The defect df the means to preserve and communicate their dis- 
coveries, which so often obstructed the philosophers of antiquity in their 
researches, is no longer an impediment to the modems. The art of 
;|>nnting, that happy offspring of chance, and the most important per- 
liaps of all inventions, facilitates and preserves the intercourse of ideas 

(•) Fabr. Bibl.GrKC. t. i. p. 73b. (o) Id. ibid. t. i. p. 662 ct 73G. 
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between all ages and nations. Knowledge once acquired can now 
never become extinct ; and may perhaps be increased to a degree as 
much superior to that we at present possess, as our attainments in 
science are superior to those of the ancients. The influence which th 
art of printing has hitherto had, and that which it may have in futu 
on the minds of men, would be an excellent subject to discuss. 



Note vi. — Same Chap. — Pagl 182. 
On the Griphi and Impromptus. 

The word griph {ypifpog) signifies a net, and was the name given to 
certain enigmatical questions which were sportively proposed during ui 
entertainment, and which the guests were firequently puzzled to os- 
ravel.(p) Those who were unable to answer them was subjected to t 
forfeit. 

There were di6ferent kinds of griphi. Some were properly enigmas. 
Such is the following : '< I am very large at my birth, and likewise in 
old age; but very small when at maturity .'*( 9) ^ Shadow. — Such also 
is this : " There are two sisters who incessantly beget each otber.''(r) 
Day and Night ; both which words are feminine in Greek . 

Other griphi turn on the resemblance of names ; as, for example-— 
*^ What is that which is at once found on the earth, in the sea, and in 
the heavens ? *\t) The dog, the serpent, the hear. The names of these 
animals have been given to certain constellations. 

Others were formed by a play on letters, syllables, or words. It was 
required perhaps to recite a verse which began with a certain letter, or 
one in which another certain letter was not found, or one which began 
and ended with certain syllables ; (0 or verses, the feet of which were 
composed of the same number of letters, or whic^ might be transposed 
without injury to the sense or harmony, (u) 

The latter griphi, and some others which I might adduce, (x) having 
some resemblance to the French logogriphes, I have thought I might be 
allowed to give them that name in Chap. xxv. of this work. 

The poets, and especially the writers of comedies, frequently made 
use of griphi. It appears that collections of them have been compiled ; 
and it is one of these collections which I suppose Euclid to have had in 
his library. 

(p) Suid. in rp7^. Schol. Aristoph. in Vesp. v. 30. (9) Theodect. ap. 

Athen. lib. 10. c. 1 8. p. 431. F. [r) Id. ibid. (s) Id. ibid. c. 20. p. 4^3. 

B. (0 Id. ibid. cl6. p. 448. D. (u) Theodect ap. Atben. lib. 1 0. c. SO. 

P.453.D. (x) Id. ibid. 
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I hny said in thk tanit plac« that h* alto had in hit library certaia 
impromptus; and have cited in the margin a passage from Athenzos, 
wbb has given us six verses of Simonides, composed extempore. Some 
an J hence be inclined to inquire whether the practice which in Italy is 
called improv'uaiing was known to the Greeks, who were endowed with 
an imagination at least as lively as that of the Italians, and whose lan- 
guage was still better adapted to poetry than the Italian. The following 
are two facts, one of which is prior by two centuries, and the other 
posterior by three, to the time in which I suppose Anacharsis to have 
Iravelled. 1. The 6rst essays of tragedy were entirely extenpore, and 
Aristotle gives us to understaud that they were in verse, (y) S. Strabo 
mentions a poet of Tarsus in Cilicia, who lived in his time, and who 
could declaim in such elegant verse on any proposed subject, that he 
seemed to be immediately inspired by Apollo. He especially succeeded 
m subjects for tragedy. (z) Strabo adds, that this talent was not uncom- 
asoo among the inhabitants of Tarsus ; (a) and hence, no doubt, is 
derived the epithet TartictiSf which was given to certain poets who pro- 
duced, without premeditation, tragic scenes at the pleasure of those by 
whom they were requested.(6) i 



(5) Ariftot de Poet. c. 4. t. ii. p. 654. E. et 656. B. (s) Stnb. lib. 1 4. 

^ «76. (a) Id. ibid. p. 674. (h) Diog. UBft. lib. 4. § 58. lUnag. ibid. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



CONCERNING 



THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 



I HAVE imagined that these Tables might be useful to those 
who should read, and also to those who should not read, 
the Travels of the Younger Anacharsis. 

The first contains the principal epochs of the Grecian 
history to the reign of Alexander. I have carefully exa- 
mined them all ; and though I have chosen the most able 
guides, I have not implicitly followed their opinion, but 
compared them with those of other chronologists. 

I have given tables of the measures, weights, and money 
of Athens; because these frequently occur in my work. The 
tables of the itinerary measures of the Romans were neces- 
sary to ascertain those of the Greeks. 

I have given no tables of the cubic measures of the an- 
cients, nor of the money of the different states of Greece; 
because I have rarely had occasion to speak of these, and 
lutve found only uncertainty in my inquiries concerning 
them. 

In subjects of this kind we frequently can only obtain, 
by our most elaborate researches, the right to confess our 
ifporance ; and this I think that I have acquired. 



CONTENTS OF THE TABLES. 



N.B. Three new Table*, marked with an asteriak, have been added to the twelrr 
of the former Edition, according to the wish of M. Barthelcmy, who fre- 
quently recommended the subject of them to the Compiler of the Table of 
. Illustrious Men. 

I. Pbimcipal Epochs of the Grecian History from the Foondatioa 
of the Kingdom of Argos to the end of the Reign of Alex- 
ander. 
*Ii. Attic Months, with the names of the Festivals. 
*II1. Tribunals and Magistrates of Athens. 
•IV. Greek Colonies. 

V. Names of Persons who have distingaisbed themselves in Litera- 

ture and the Arts, from the Arrival of the Phoenician Cdoaj 
in Greece, to the establishment of the School of Alexander. 

VI. Names of Illustrious Men, arranged in Alphabetical Order. 
VII. Roman Measures reduced to French (and English.) 

VIII. Roman Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 

IX. Roman Paces reduced to French Toises (and English Yards.) 

X. Roman Miles reduced to French Toises (and English Milesi &c.) 

XI. Grecian Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 

XII. Stadia reduced to French Toises, Roman Miles (and Eagliik 
Measures.) 

XIII. Stadia estimated in French Leagues of S500 Toises each. 

XJV. Athenian Money reduced to French (and English.) 

XV. Grecian Weights reduced to French (and English.) 



Alphabetic Tabk of Comparative Gtofraphy adapted to the Tnf^ 
of Anacharsis. 



TABLE I. 

g tke principal Epochs of the Grecian Hiiiory^Jrom the 
tion of the Kingdom ofArgbi^ to the End of the Reign of 

dCTf, 



rill be proper to premiie that, for the dates preceding the firtt of 
iadf, I have almost always followed the calculatioos of the late 
It be has given them either in his woriL entitled Defend de la Okro. 
in the several papers of which he is the anthor, in the Memoirs 
desy of Belles Lettres. In the dates posterior to the irst Olym- 
re eoiftmooly followed the FoHi Attki of Father Conini. 

■ this new Edition, several dates have been corrected, and some 
ed, from ancient mooumeuls, and the works of the most able chro- 
particnlarly that of the learned Larcber on the chronology of He* 



)d by Inarchus to Arg05. 

Sy his son 

'Ogyges in Boeotia. 

' Cecrops to Athens. . . . 
'Cadmus to Thebes. ... 



'Danaos to Argos. 



r Deacalion in the enyirons of Pamaisus, or in the 
BTD part of Thessaly 



he arts in Greece. 

Perseus at Argos. 

on of Troy 



r«rr» 

hffert C. 

1970 
1945^ 
1796 
1657 
1594 
1586 

158a 
1547 
1458 
1495 
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EPOCHS. 



Birth of Hercules 



Arrival of Pelops in Greece 

Expedition of the Argonauts may be placed about the year 

Birth of Theseus 

First war of Thebes between Eteocles and Polynices, sons of 
Gutipus 



War of Theseus against Creon, king of Thebes 

Reign of Atreus, son of Pelops, at Argos 

Second war of Thebes, or war of the Epigoni 

Taking of Troy seventeen days before the summer solstice. . 
Conquest of the Peloponnesus by the Heraclida; 



Death of Codrus, the last king of Athens ; and institution of 
the perpetual archons in that city 

Emigration of the lonians into Asia Minor, where they 
founded the cities of Ephesus, Miletus, Colophon, &c.. . 



Homer about the year 

Restoration of the Olympic Games by Iphitus. . . 

Legislation of Lycurgus 

Death of Lycurgus 

Nicander, son of Chanlaus;kingof Lacedsraon, 



bf/ore C. 

1384 
1362 
1360 
1346 

131 
1314 
1310 
1307 
1270 
I 1190 

1132 

1130 
900 
884 
845 
841 
834 



EPOCHS. 



tiS7 



EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



Oifmp. Yt. 
1. 



«.— 3. 



5.-3. 



6.-3. 

7.— 1. 

9.-2. 

14.— 1. 



18w— 1. 



Olympiad iu which Coroebus gained the prize of the 
stadiufD, and which has since been made the prin- 
cipal xra of chronology 

(Each Olympiad contains iTour years ; each of which, 
beginning at the new moon that follows the sum- 
mer solstice, corresponds to two Julian years, and 
includes the six last months of the first and the six 
first months of the following.) 

Theopompus, grandson of Charilaus, and nephew of 
Lycurgus, ascends the throne of Lacedaemon . . . 

The people of Chalds in Eubcea send a colony to 
Naxos in Sicily 

Foundation of Crotton. 

Foundation of Syracuse by the Corinthians 

Foundation of Sybaris. 

Charops, first decennial archon at Athens 

The people of Naxos in Sicily send a colony toCatana 

Beginning of the first Messenian war 

End of the first Messenian war 

The double course of the stadium introduced at the 
Olympic games. 

Re-establishment of wrestling and the pentathlum at 
the Olympic games 

Phalantus, a Lacedaemonian, conducts a colony to 
Tarentum 






776 



770 

758 

757 

754 
752 
743 
724 



708 
703 



SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



— 1. 
3. 

.— 1. 

.— 1. 
.— 1. 



Creon, first annual archon at Athens 

Beginning of the second Messenian war 

About the same time the poet Tyrtxus flourished. 
Race for chariots with four horses instituted at Olym- 

pia towards the year 

Institution of the Carnaean games at Sparta 

The second Messenian war ended by the taking of 

Eira 

A colony of Messenians, Pyiians, and Methonaeans 

settle at Zaucle in Sicily, which city afterwards 

takes the name of Messana 



684 
68'2 



680 
676 

668 



667 



28» 



EPOCHS. 



Ol-jmp. 

«9.- 



-2. 



33.-1. 



34. 
35. 



— 1. 
— 1. 



3. 
-1. 

— 1. 



37. 

38. 

39.- 
41.- 

4«.— 
43.- 



1. 
-1. 

1. 
3. 
3. 
1. 



Cypselus obtains the throne of* Corinth, and reigns 30 
years 

Byzantium founded by the people of Megara. 

The combat of the pancratium instituted at the Olym- 
pic games 

Terpander, poet and musician of Lesbos, flourished . . . 

Birth of Tiiales of Miletus, founder of the loDiao 
school 

Birth of Solon 

Running and wrestling of children introduced at the 
Olympic games 

Death of Cypselus, tvrant of Sicyon. His son Peri- 
ander succeeds him 

Arcbonship and legislation of Draco at Athens ...... 

Boxing between children instituted at the Olympic 
games 

Murder of the adherents of Cylon at Athens 

Alcsus and Sappbo flourished 

Birth of the philosopher Anaximander 

Birth of Pythagoras 

He died aged about ninety years. 



htf.C. 

665 



64a 
644 

640 
688 

632 

6i8 
624 

616 
61f 
611 
610 



SIXTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



44.— 



2. 
4. 



46.— 1. 



47.— 



3. 
1. 
3. 



48. 



49. 






FouNDATioir of Massilia or Marseilles 

Eclipse of the son predicted by Thales, which took 
place during the battle between Cyaxares king of 
the Medes and Alyattes king of Lydia on the Slst 
of July, at a quarter past five in the morning .... 

Epimenides of Crete purifies the city of Athens from 
the pollution incurred by the murder of the adhe- 
rents of Cylon. 

Solon induces the council of the Amphictyons to 
resolve to march their forces against the people of 
Cirrha, accused of impiety towards the temple of 
Delphi 

Arcbonship and legislation of Solon 

Arrival of the sage Anacharsis at Athens 

Pittacas begins to reign at Mytilene 

He retains the sovereign power during ten years. 

Taking and destruction ofCirrha. 

Competition of musicians instituted at the Pythian 
games 

These games were celebrated at Delphi in the spring. 

First Pythiad, serving for an epoch to calculate the 
years in which the public games were celebrated 
at Delphi 



5^ 



»^ 



9St 



EPOCHS. 



289 



Otffmp 

60. 



Yr. 



.— 1. 



51/— 2. 



54. 

55. 



3. 
4. 
-3. 

— 1. 



5T. 
58. 



59.— 



2. 

3. 
4. 



1. 
1. 



61. 
63. 



— 1. 

■1. 
4. 
-2. 

4. 

-1. 

3. 

4. 



66, 



61,— 



1. 
4. 



68 
60. 



.— 1. 
— 1. 



6^. C 

First attempts in comedy by Susarion 680 

Pittacus abdicates the tyranny of My tilene. 

Some years after Tbespis makes his first essays in 

tragedy. 
Anaximander, philosopher of the school of Miletus, 

becomes celebrated 575 

iEsop flourished 574 

Solon travels into Egypt : arrives at Sai^es 573 

Death of Periander, after a reign of seventy years. 

The Corinthians recover their liberty 563 

Cyrus ascends the throne. Beginning of the empire 

of the Persians 560 

Pisistratus usurps the sovereign power at Athens. 

He is driven from that city 55^ 

Solon dies aged eighty years. 

Birth of the poet Simonides of Ceos 558 

Re-establishment of Pisistratus 557 

The poet Theognis flourished 550 

Burning of the temple of Delphiyaflerwards rebuilt by 

the Alcmeonidx 548 

Battle of Thymbra. Crcesus king of Lydia is defeated. 

Cyrus takes the city of Sardes 5i4 

Death of Thales, the philosopher. 

Tbespis represents his Alcestis. Prizes instituted for 

tragedy 536 

Anacreou flourished 538 

Death of Cyrus. His son Cambyses succeeds him.. 529 

Death of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens 597 

His sons Hippias and Hipparchus succeed him. 

Birth oi the poet .^schylus 525 

Chcerilus, the tragic author, flourished 524 

Death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, after a reign of 

eleven years 522 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, begins his reign in Persia.. 521 

Birth of Pindar 519 

Death of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, killed by Har- 

modius and Aristogiton 513 

Darius retakes Babylon 512 

Hippias driven from Athens. 

Clisthenes, archon at Athens, increases the number of 

the tribes firom four to ten ; 509 

Tumult at Croton against the Pythagoreans, who are 
driven out of Magna Graecia. 

Expedition of Darius against the Scythians 508 

Ionia revolts against Darius. Burning of Sardes, . . . 504 



t-MO 



KPOCHS. 



FIFTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



Olgmp. Yr. 

70.— 1. 



3. 

4. 

71.— 1. 



2. 

72.-2. 

3. 

4. 

73.— 1. 
2. 

4. 



74.-4. 



75.— 1. 



2. 



76.-3. 



77.-1. 



Race for chariots drawn by two mules introduced at 
the Olympic games 

Birth of the philosopher Anaxagoras. 

^schylus, at the age of twenty-five years, is a com- 
petitor for the prize in tragedy with Pratinas and 
Chceriliis. 

Birth of Sophocles 

The Samians seize on Zancle in Sicily 

Taking and destruction of Miletus by the Persians. 
Phrynicus, the disciple of Thespis, makes it the 
subject of a tragedy. He first mtroduced female 
characters on the stage 

Birth of Democritus. He lived ninety years. 

Birth of the historian Hellanicus, of Lesbos 

Gelon seizes on Gela 

Battle of Marathon, gained by Miltiades the 6th of 
Boedromion (September I3tb).. 

Miltiades having been unsuccessful in the siege of 
Paris, is prosecuted, and dies in prison 

Chionides of Athens brings a comedy on the stage .. . 

Death of Darius king of Persia. Xerxes, his son, suc- 
ceeds him 

Birth of Euripides 

Gelon makes himself master of Syracuse. 

Birth of Herodotus. 

Xerxes passes the winter at Sardes 

Xerxes crosses the Hellespont in the springs and con- 
tinues there a month. 

Battle of Thermopylae, the 6th of Hecatombson 
(August 7). — Xerxes arrives at Athens towards 
the end of that month 

Battle of Salamis the 20th of Boedromion (October 
19). 

The same day the Carthaginians are defeated at Hi- 
mera by Gelon. 

Birth of the orator Antiphon. 

Battles of Platsea and Mycale, the 4th of Boedromion 
(22d of September) 

Taking of Sestos. 

Conclusion of the History of Herodotus. 

Death of Gelon. Hiero, his brother, succeeds him. . 

The walls of Athens rebuilt. 

An eruption of Vesuvius 

Banishment of Themistocles by the ostracism 



Fcort 
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500 



49» 
497 



496 

493 
491 

490 

489 
488 

487 
485 



481 



48» 



479 



474 

472 
471 



EPOCHS. 



21.1 



O^fmp. Yr. 
77:— 1. 



78.— 



1. 
2. 
4. 



79.— 1. 



80.-1. 

S. 
81^—1. 



8. 
82.— 1. 

3. 



4. 
83.-3. 



84.— 1. 



3. 



85. 



Victory of Ciraon over the Persums near the river 
EurymedoD 

Birth of Thucydides. 

£schylu8 and Sophocles dispute the prize of tragedy, 
which is adjudged to the latter 

Birth of Socrates, the 6th of Thargelion, (June 5). 

Cimon removes the boues of Theseus to Athens. 

Death of Simonides, aged a hundred years 

Death of Aristides 

Death of Xerxes. Artaxerxes Longimanns succeeds 
him, and reigns forty years 

Earthquake in Lacedsmon 

Third Messenian war. This war lasted ten year^ 

Heraclitus of Ephesus flourished. 

Cimon leads a oody of Athenian troops to the assist- 
ance of the Lacedsemonians, who, suspecting them 
of perfidy, send them back ; which becomes a 
source of mbunderstanding between the two 
states. Banishment of Cimon 

Birth of Hippocrates 

Ephialtes diminishes the authority of the Areopagus. 

Birth of the orator Lysias 

Death of ^schylus 

The Athenians under the conduct of .Tolmides, and 
afterwards under that of Pericles, lay waste the 
coasts of Laconia. 

Cratinus and Plato, poets of the ancient comedy .... 

Ion brings his trageaies on the stage 

Death of Pindar. 

Truce for five years between the states of Peloponne- 
sus and the Athenians concluded by Cimon, who 
had been recalled from banishment, and who soon 
after led an army into Cyprus 

Death ofThemistodes, aged sixty-five years. 

Cimon obliges the king of Persia to sign a treaty with 
the Greeks dishonourable to that monarch 

Death of Cimon- 

The Euboeans and Megareans separate from the 
Athenians, who reduce them, under the conduct 
of Pericles 

Expiration of the truce of five years between the La- 
cedemonians and the Athenians. Another truce 
of thirty years. 

The philosophers Melissus, Protagoras, and Empi- 
docles, flourished 

Herodotus reads his history at the Olympic games . . 

Pericles remains without competitors. He had taken 
part in the government for twenty-five years be- 
fore, and enjoyed an almost absolute power during 
fifteen years after. 

Euripides, aged forty- tl*ree years, gains the prize for 
tragedy for the first time 

The Athenians send a colony to Amphipolis 



Yean 
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470 



469 



468 
467 

465 
464 



461 
460 

459 
456 



455 
45^ 



450 



449 



446 



444 



442 
438 



VOL. VI. 



11 



242 



EPOCHS. 



Olgmp. Yr. 

83.-3. 



86.— 1. 



87.— 1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
88.-1. 



3. 

4. 



89.— 1. 



3. 



Building of the Propjisa in the citadel of Athens. 

Inauguration of the statueof Minerva made by Phidias. 

Death of Phidias. 

The orator Antiphon flourished. 

Restoration of comedy, which had been prohibited 
three years before. 

The war between the Corinthians and Corcyreans 
commences 

Birth of Isocrates. 

Then flourished the philosophers Democritus, Empe- 
docies, Hippocrates, Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicus, 
Zeno of £iea, Parmenides, and Socrates. 

The 27th of June, Meton observed the summer sol- 
stice, and invented a new cycle, which he made 
troromence at the new moon which followed the 
summer solstice, and corresponded to the 1st of 
Hecatombson (16th of July) 

The civil year, before, began with the new moon 
which followed the winter solstice. It afterwards 
commenced with that which follows the summer 
solstice, at which time also the new archons en- 
tered on their office. 

Beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in the spring of 
the year 

Plague of Athens 

Eupolis begins to write comedies. 

Birth of Plato, the 7th of Thargelion (June 6.) 

Death of Pericles, towards the month of Boedromiou 
(October). 

Death of Anaxagoras 

The Athenians seize on Mytilene, and divide ainong 
them the lands of Lesbos 

The orator Georgias persuades the Athenians to suc- 
cour the Leontines in Sicily. 

Eruption of ^tna 

The Athenians purify the isle of Delos 

The Athenians take Pylos in Peloponnesus. 

Death of Artakerxes Longimanus. Xerxes II. suc- 
ceeds him. 

Battle of Delium between the Athenians and Boeo- 
tians, in which the latter gain the victory. So- 
crates there saves the life of younglCenophon. . . . 

Death of Xerxes 11. the king of Persia, oogdianus 
succeeds him, and reigns seven months. 

First representation of the Clouds of Aristophanes. . . 

The temple of Juno at Argos burnt, in the 56th year 
of the priesthood of Chrysis. 

Darius II. sumamed Nothus, succeeds Sogdianus. 

Battle of Amphipolis, in which Brasidas the general 
of the Lacedaemonians, and Cleon the general of 
the Athenians are slain 

Truce for fifty yeavs concluded between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians. 
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4S6 



432 



431 
430 

429 



438 
427 



426 
425 



424 



423 



422 



EPOCHS. 



9i3 



Oljfmp. Yr, 

89. 



90 — 1. 

3. 
91.— 1. 

2. 
3. 



4. 



93.— 1. 



2. 



93.-9. 
3. 



4. 



94—1. 



S. 



The Athenians, under varioas pretexts, break the trace» 
and enter into an Alliance with the Argives, the 
Eleans, and the Mantineans 

Re-estahlishment of the inhabitants of Delos by the 
Athenians 

Taking of Himera by the Carthaginians 

Alcibiades gains the prize at the Olympic games 

The Athenians reduce Meios. 

Expedition of the Athenians into Sicily 

The truce for fifty years concluded between the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, ends by an open 
rupture, after having continued six years and ten 
months • 

The Lacedaemonians seize on and fortif? Decelia .... 

The army of the Athenians is totally defeated in 
Sicily. Nidas and Demosthenes put to death in 
the month of Metageitnion, which began the i5th 
of August. 

Banishment of Hyperbolus. The ostracism laid aside. 

Alcibiades forsakes the Lacedaemonians 

Diocles gives laws to the Syracusans. 

Four hundred citizens placed at the head of the go- 
vernment towards the beginning of the month 
Elaphebolion, the first of which corresponded to 
the 27th of February. 

The four hundred deposed, four months after. 

End of the History of Thucvdides, which concludes at 
the 21st year of the Peloponnesian war. 

Death of Euripides 

Dionysius the Elder ascends the throne of Syracuse . . 

Death of Sophocles, in his ninety-second year. 

Battle of Arginuss, in which the fleet of the Athenians 
defeats that of the Lacedaemonians. 

Lysander gains a signal victory over the Athenians 
near £gos Potamos 

Death of parius Nothus. Artaxerxes Mneroon suc- 
ceeds him. 

Athens taken by the Lacedaemonians the 16th of 
Munychion (April 24.) 

Lysander establishes at Athens thirtv magistrates, 
known by the name of the Thirty Tyrants 

Their autfiority abolished eight montns after. 

The democracy re-established at Athens. Archonship 
of Euclid. Amnesty , 

Adoption of the Ionic alphabet. 

Expedition of the younger Cyrus. 
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421 

420 
418 
416 

415 



414 
413 



412 



407 
40(3 



405 



404 



403 
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EPOCHS. 



FOURTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



Otymp. 

95- 
06.— 



Yr. 
-I. 

3. 

1. 

3. 
4. 



97.-1. 

2. 
98.-9. 



99.- 
100.- 



3. 
-1. 
-1. 
3 



101.- 



4. 
•1. 

3. 



102.— 1. 



2. 
3. 



Deatu of Socrates, towards the end of Thargelion 
(May) • 

Couclusiun of the History of Ctesias 

Defeat of the Carthaginians by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse 

Conon defeats the Lacedaemonians near Cuidus 

Agesilaus, king of the Laced semonians, defeats the 
I'hebaus at Curonea 

Conon rebuilds the walls of the Piraeus. 

The Athenians, under the conduct of Thrasybulus, 
make theraselves masters of a part of Lesbos . . . 

Thucydides is recalled from banishment, and dies .... 

Peace of Antalcidas between the Persians and Greeks 

Beginningof the History of Callisthenes. 

Birth of Demosthenes 

Birth of Aristotle 

Death of Philoxenus, the dithyrambic poet 

Pelopidas, and the other exiles from Thebes, leave 
Athens, and seize the citadel of Thebes which 
had been taken by the Lacedaemonians a short 
time before 

Naval battle near Naxos, in which Chabrias, the 
Athenian general, defeats the Lacedsmonians . . 

Rubulus of Athens, author of several comedies 

Timotheus, the Athenian general, takes Corcyra, and 
defeats the Lacedaemonians at Leucas 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia, gives peace to 
Greece. The Lacedsmonians preserve the empire 
of the land, and the Athenians obtain that of the 
sea 

Death of Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 

Plataea destroyed by the Thebans 

Earthquakes in Peloponnesus. The cities of Helice 
and Bura destroyed. 

Appearance of a comet in the winter of 373 and 
372. 

Battle of Leuctra the 5th of Hecatombaeon (July 18.) 
The Thebans, commanded by Epaminondas, de- 
feat the Lacedaemonians under the command of 
their king Cleombrotus, who is slain 

Foundation of the city of Megalopolis in Arcadia. 

Expedition of Epaminondas into Laconia— Foundation 
of the city of Messene 

Death of Jason, tyrant of Pherae 



Ynrt 
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400 
398 

396 
394 

393 



392 
39t 
387 

386 
384 
380 



378 

377 
376 

375 



374 
37^ 



372 



371 
370 



EPOCHS. 2*5 



nf, Yr. 



L— 1. 



S. 

k.— 1. 

S. 

3. 



».— 1. 
3. 



f.— 1. 



2. 

3. 

4. 
'.— 1. 

4. 
I— .1. 

2. 



K«ri 



6^. C. 



360 



368 



36r 
364 
363 
362 

361 
360 



The Athenians, under the command of Iphicrates^ 
come to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians . . 

Aphareus, the adopted sou of Isocrates, begins to 
write tragedies. 

Eadoxus of Cnidus flourished 

Death of Dionysius the Elder, king of Syracuse. His 
SOD, of the same name, succeeds him in the spring 
of the year. 

Aristotle comes to reside at Athens when eighteen 
years of age ; 

Pelopidas attacks and defeats Alexander, the tyrant of 
Pherse, and is himself slain in the battle 

Battle of Mantinea, and death of Epaminondas, on 
the 12th of the month Sciropborion (the 4th July) 

Death of Agesilaus, king of Lacedsmon. 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Ochus succeeds him. 

Conclusion of the History of Xenophon. 

Third voyage of Plato into Sicily towards the begin- 
ning of the year 

He remained there fifteen or sixteen months. 

Philip ascends the throne of Macedon 

Beginning of the History of Theopompus. 

The Social War. The islands of Chios, Rhodes, and 
Cos, and the city of Byzantium, detach them- 
selves from the Athenians 

Expedition of Dion into Sicily. He embarks at Za- 
cynthusinthe month of August of the year .... 

Eclipse of the moon the 19th of September, at lib. 
45m. A.M. 

Birth of Alexander, on the 6th of Hecatombaeon 
(July 22), the day ihe temple of Diana was burni 
at Ephesus 

Philip, his father, crowned conqueror at the Olympic 
games about the same time. 

Conclusion of the History of Ephorus ; his son De- 
mophilus continues it. 

Beginning of the third Sacred War. Taking of 
Delphi, and pillage of its temple by the Pho- 
cians 

Iphicrates and Timotlieus prosecuted, and deprived oi 
the command of the army 

Death of Mausolus, king of Caria. Artemisia, his 
wife and sister, succeeds him, and reigns two years 

Demosthenes pronounces his hrst harangue against 
Philip of Macedon 

The Olynthians, besieged by Phihp, implore succour 
from the Athenians 

Death of Plato 

End of the third Sacred War. 

Treaty of alliance and peace between Philip and the 

Athenians 347 

The deputies of Philip take their seats in the assembly 
of the Amphictyons. I 



358 
357 



366 



355 

354 

353 

352 

349 
348 
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EPOCHS. 



Olymp. Yr. 
108 —3. 

109.— 2. 
3. 



4. 
110.— 3. 



4. 

111.— 1. 

2. 



4. 
112.-1. 

'2. 



3. 



113.— 1. 

2. 

114.— 1. 



2. 



3. 



Philip seizes on the cities of Phocis, destroys tbeni> 
and compels the inhabitants to take ap their resi- 
dence in the villages 

Timoieon drives the younger Dionysins from Syra- 
cuse, and sends him to Corinth ^ 

Birth of Epicurus on the 7th of Gamelion (January 

12) 

Birth of Menander about the same ume. 

Appearance of a comet near the equinoctial 

Battle of Chsronea the 7 th of Metageitnion (August 

2) 

Death of Isocrates, aged a hundred and two years. 

Timoleun dies at Syracuse 

Death of Philips king of Macedon 

Pillage of Thebes 

Passage of Alexander into Asia. 

Battle of the Granicus. 

Battle of Issus 

Taking of Tyre 

Foundation of Alexandria. 

Total eclipse of the moon the 20th of September, at 
7h. 30m. P.M : 

Battle of Gaugamela, or Arbela, the 26th of Boedro- 
mion (October 3). 

Death of Darius Ck)domannuSy the last king of Pei^ 
sia p 

Commencement of the period of Calippus, the 25th of 
Posideon (December 20). 

Philemon begins to produce his comedies. 

Defeat of Porus by Alexander 

Death of Alexander at Babylon, aged thirtv-chree 
years and eight months, on the 29th of Thar- 
gelion(Junel) 

On the same day Diogenes the Cynic dies at Corinth, 
aged ninety years. 

The LJuniac war : Antipater is defeated 

Aristotle, after having taught thirteen years in the 
Lyceum, flies toChalcis, and there dies. 

End of the Lamiac war. The Athenians receive the 
law of the victor 

Demosthenes, having taken refuge in the island of 
Calauria, is compelled to put himself to death on 
the 16th of Pyanepsion, which corresponded to 
the 12th of November, according to the cycle of 
Calippus, and following the order of the Attic 
months pointed out in the following table. 
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346 

343 

342 

341 

338 

337 
336 
335 



333 
332 



331 



330 



327 



388 



383 



388 



TABLE U. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 

Fxoif the time of Theodoras Oaza, o learned Greek of Thessaloiiica, 
who died at Rome io 1478> to that of Edward Corsini, the most able 
chronologist of the present age» the order of the ancient months of the 
Attic year has been continually rendered more uncertain and confused. 
Bartheleroy alone, attaching himself to no system, has re-estabUshed 
this order with respect to the fourth and fifth months, and assigned to 
the others their true place. Of this he has given convincing proofs in 
his Observations on the Choiseul Marble. The perfect agreement on 
this subject, which is found between him and a Greek anonymous 
writer, appears to us at once remarkable, and a strong confirmation of 
the opinion of Barthelemy. This Greek writer, it is true, did not live 
till the time of the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet II. ; but 
be cites more ancient authors, from whom he gives the succession of 
Attic months in the same order assigned to them by Barthelemy. The 
work of^this anonymous author has remained in manuscript, and is io 
be foimd in the National Library. Manus. Cod. Gr. in 8vo. No. 1630. 

It was still extremely difficult to fix the day of each festival. Apol- 
kmius, and several ancient grammarians, had written works on this 
subject ; but they are unfortunately all lust, and we are reduced to a 
small number of passages in the authors of antiquity, which are neither 
clear nor very decisive. Though Cor^ini has made use of them with 
much success, he was not able to determine the day of a great number 
of festivals, the names of which have come down to us. We have gone 
farther, by making use of a fragment of the Rustic Calendar, preserved 
among the Oxford Marbles, which that learned man had neglected -- 
and from some new observations. 

The correspondence of the year of the Athenians with our solar year 
did not enter into the work we proposed. We shall only observe, that 
this people, to make these two years correspond, employed several 
cycles. In the time of Solon there was one of four years. Cleostratus 
and Harpalus invented others. l*he latter caused his Hecccedecaeltrid ^ 
or period of sixteen years, to be adopted, which preceded the Ematadr 



248 ATTIC MONTHS. 

caeteris, or period of nineteen years, of Meton. The latter was cor- 
rected by Calippus, aboat the time of the death of Alexander. The year 
was at first purely lunar, that is to say, consisted of three hundred and 
fifty- four days : afterwards it was civil and lunar, and consisted of three 
hundred and sixty. It began, before Meton, at the winter solstice, and 
after his time at the summer solstice. In order to render more apparent 
the result of such a change, with respect to the correspondence between 
the Attic months and ours, two Tables are added relative to it. This 
subject, no doubt, requires still more ample elucidations : but to attempt 
them would carry us too far ; and we must refer the reader to the works 
of different chronologists — among others to that of Dodwell De 
veterihus Gracorum Romanorumque Cyclu. 

. N. B. — In the following table the days of the sittings of the 
Areopagus are given from Julius Pollux; and the festivals the days of 
which cannot be ascertained, are placed at the bottom of the page. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



HECATOMB^ON. 



■«."■ 



I? 

s'l 

"i 



H 



fl 

u 

a,1 



FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. Etseteria, sa- 
crifice sod repast, in common, of the m8f;is- 
trates and generala- 

fiattle of Leuctra. 

Day dedicated to Apollo. Connideia in honour of 

the tutor of Theseus. 
Feitival of Neptune and Theseus, 



Cronia in lionour of Saturn. 

Leaser annual Panaihencea in honour of Minem. 



Mctcecia, or Xynoecia, in memory of the ujuon of 
the boroughs of Attica. 
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Theoxcnia in honour of foreign godi* 
> Sittings of the Areopagui. 



I The P*M quinquennial Panatheneea in honour of 
I hfinenra. 

j Andn^eonia, an expiatory festiral in memory of the 
' death of Androgeua the son of Minoa. 



HECikTOKajEA, in booout of Juno. 
Ha 10 A, in honour of C«rB*, 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



METAGEITNION. 



°T.r- 






FESTIVALS. 


i 


■ 1 


Neomenia, and sacrifice tn Hecate. 


B 


S 


Sacrifice to tlie EumeDians. 


ss 


s 




1^ 


4 




-s< 


5 
6 




5 • 


7 


Day dedicated to Apollo. 


^' 


8 


Festival of Neptune and of Tlieseui. 


'a 


9 




CQ 


.10 
"11 




■s 


12 




o£ 


13 




s-^ 


H 






15 






16 




9 O 


17 




e| 


18 






19 




& 


LSa 




-^■5 


122 


^ 


l§ 


23 


> Sittings of the Areopagus. 


Is 


24. 


J 


<£ «, 


25 




*-Hi 


26 




IS 


27 
28 




SjS 


29 





Metageitkia, in honour of ApoUo. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



BOEDROMION. 



FESTIVALS. 
Ncomenia, and sacrifice to Hiicatc. 



Victory at Plataja, and quinqueaQial Elculhcria. 

Victory at Marathon. 

Festival of Apollo, and of Pan. 

Day consecrated to Theseus. 



Charistcria, or thanksgiving for tlie restoration of 

liberty by Thrasybulus. 
Cock-fighting instituted by ThemisCocles in comme- 

raoration of the battle of Salamis. 
AgyrmoR, or the assembling of the initiated. 
ProceBsian of the initiated to the sea. Victory 

of Chabrias at Naxoe. 
Day of faiting. 
General sacrifice. 

Lampadophoria, or procesMoa with torchcc. 
Pomp, or procession of lacchus. Victory at 

Snlamis. 
Solemn return of the initiated. 
Epldauria, or coramemoration of the initiation 

of j^sculapiuB. 
PlemochuK; mysiiral effiuionof water. 
Gymnastic gnmes at Eleusis. 
Baltic of Gaugamcia, or, as usually culled, of 
Arbeia. 



OuEcauMiii, in honuui of Apollo. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



Oaj, nf U, 



II 



r2i 



FESTIVALS. 
Neomenia, and lacrifice to Hecate. 



Pyanepsia, in hoaour of Apollo and Diana. Oscho- 

phoria, in honour of Etacchus, 
Festival of Theaeus. 



Stenia, prcpanitian for the Thesniophor 



Commencement of the TheBmophori. 

Second day of that festival) consecrated especially to • 
Ceres. 

Day of fasting, observed by the women who cele- 
brated the festival. 

Zcmia, or expiatory gacrifice ofiered by tfaem. 

Diogma, or the punuit ; the last day of tMa fei — 

>Ferite. 



Coureotis, or the shaving, 



Chalceia, or Pandemon, festival in honour of Vulcan, 
celebrated by all the smiths in Attica. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



MjEMACTEWON. 






m' 






FESTIVALS. 

Neomenia. and ncrifice to Hecate. 



Day cooiecraled to Apollo. 
Festival of Thefeui. 



Procroaia) the festival of seed time in honour of 

Ceres. 
Funeral festival, in memory of the Greeks slain at 

the battle of Plauea. 



MRmacteria, in honour of Jupiter. 
>Sittiiigs of the Areopagus. 
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ATTIC MONTHS, 



POSIDEON. 



I>ay« of the 
Month. 



C 

.. o 

Sg 
'So 



^ 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



9 

Lio 



'^ o 

IS 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 



Is 






9 
20 

r2i 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



FESTIVALS. 
Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Day consecrated to Apollo. 

Festival of Theseus — ^roseidia, or festival of Nep- 
tune. 
Festival of the Winds. 



} 



Sittings of the Areopagus. 



Theonia, 

Ascolia, 

lobaccheia, 



} 



Dionysia of the Fields, or of tlae 
Piraeus. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



GAMELION. 



"Ei 


Itc 




1 




"> 


5P 


3 


b"-£ 


5 


r» 


7 






R |i 


H 




ri 


<s 


Lio 



FESTIVALS. 
Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



r'5 



Cittophoria, in honour of Bacchus. 



•- Sittings of the Areopagus. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



ANTHESTERION. 



•V 


Ik 


jl 


r 1 




s 








3 


iS 


4 


S- 


^ 


E § 


6 
7 
8 
9 


& 


JO 




r>i 


4 


12 
13 


Is 


14 


!■= 


15 




16 


i; 


17 


^1 


18 




19 


i 


.20 




■21 


J-c 


22 


^ i 


23 


£E 


24 


■Is- 


25 


ll 


S6 
27 


SI 


28 




'29 



FESTIVALS. 
Neopboria and Hydrophoria, a mournful feitini k 
conrniecnoration of ine Deluge. 



Chytri 



Dionyiia Lenffis. 



Uiasia, a festival i 
Jupiter Meilichiu 



> Sittings of the Areopagus. 
Lesser Mysteries. 



elebrated without the ciiy to 



■ ATTIC MONTHS. 



ELAPHEBOLION. 



FESTIVALS. 
i^ r 1 I Neomenu, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



7 Day coniecrated to Apollo. 

S , Featival of Theaeiu; and AidepiB, or Tciuval of 

Q ' ^Bculapiua. 



11 



is 



2 Phellos V Dionyna of the city. 



14 Puidis, festival of Jupiter, 
j Crouia, in honour of Saturn: 



22 "i 

23 > 
2* J 
25 

26 
4J 
28 
89 



Sitting! of tlw Areopagut. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



MUNYCHION. 



,„..^_. FESTIVALS. 

■= r I Nconirnia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Delphinia, in honour of Apollu. 
Day of tlie birth of that goA. 
Festival of Theiieiu. 



16 Munychia, festival of Diana, in memory of lite 

17 victory nt Salnniis, in I'yprus. 
\H 

]() Equeetriaa Diasia, or cavalcuilt- in honour of Ju- 
20 P'ler. 



'- Sittings of tlie Areopagus. 



30 Heracleia, a rural festival in honour of Hercules. 



ATTIC MONTHS. 



THARGEHON, 



•xs 


."' 


5 


r 1 


.1 


2 


£E 


3 


12 


4 


■-I- 


.I 


6 


sl 


7 


si 


8 


1 


9 
.10 




11 




12 


■s 


13 


Is 


14 
15 


y. 


16 




17 


!» 


IS 


E^ 


19 






S 






.20 




rsi 




22 


?l 


23 


^1 


2* 


i" 


2S 


t.-2 


26 


S's 


27 


^•O 


28 


S c 


29 




.30 



FESTIVALS. 
Neomenia, Bitd lacrifict to HecK«. 



Birth of Diana I -ri,„„,^- 
Binh of Apollo j-T^a^gelia. 
Festival of Neptune and of Theseus. 

Annual Delia, in honour of Apollo — Lustradon of 
Athens. 



Calljrnteria, a moumine festival in commemora- 
tion of the death of A^ulut, the daughter ot 
Cecrops. 

Beodidiu, in honour of Diana. 



>SittiDgs of the Areopagut. 
Plynteria, a mourning fesUTal in honour of Miner**. 



QvivQUBMHUL Dili*. 
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ATTIC MONTHS. 



SCIROPHORION. 



Dau$ qf the 
Month. 



C 

• o 

2S 
5 ** 

61) 
O 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Lio 









1 

2 
3 
4> 
.5 
6 
7 
8 
9 






'^ 






L20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
L30 



FESTIVALS. 
Neomenia, and sacrifice to Hecate. 



Day consecrated to Apollo. 
Festival of Neptune and of Theseus. 



Scirophoria, in honour of Minerva, Ceres, and Pro- 
serpine. — Battle of Mantinea. 

Diipoleia, or Bouphonia : Sacrifice of Oxen to Ju- 
piter Polieus, or protector of the city. 



Adonia, mourning festival in commemoration of the 
death of Adonis. 

> Sittings of the Areopagus. 
Horaia ; sacrifice to the Sun and the Hours. 



Annual Heracleia, in honour of Hercules. 
Sacrifice to Jupiter Saviour. 



Arriphoria : or Hersephoria, in honour of Minerva. 
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A>rres/)ondefW€ of the Attic Months with those of the Euro^ 
peon Calendar i in the Jirst Year of the SI si Olympiad^ 
the ^^Sth Year before Christ. 





Winter Months. 




Ist of Gamelion 


... 


February 6. 


Iftt of Anthesterion 


- 


March 8. 


Ist of £laphebolion 


Spnng Months. 


April 6. 


Ut of Munychion 


... 


May 6. 


Itt ofThargeliou 


- 


June 4. 


Itt of Scirophorion 


Summer Months. 


July 4. 


Itt of Hecatombcon 


... 


August 2. 


Itt of Metageitnion 


- 


September 1. 


1st of Boedromion 


Autumnat Months. 


September 30 


Itt of Pyanepsion 


... 


October SO. 


1st of Msmacterion 


... 


November S8. 


1st of Posideon 


... 


December S8. 



MB.-— This Table shows the order of the months^ according to the 
yde of Harpalut ; and the following according to that of Metoii. In 
oth these periods a thirteenth month (Posideon II.) was intercalated, to 
djatt, at certain time, the lunar, or civil and lunar, years, to the course 
f the sun. 
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ATTIC MONTHS. 



Correspondence of the Attic Months with those of the Euro- 
pean Calendar^ in the first Year of the 92d Olympiady 
/A« 413-412 Year before Christ. 



\ 


Summer Months. 




1st of Uecatombaeon 
1st of Metageitnion 
1st of Boedromion 


Autumnal Months. 


July 6. 
August 4. 
September 5. 


Ist of Pyanepsion 
1st of Mmnacterion 
1st of Posideon 

* 


Winter Months. 


October 2. 
November l. 
November 30. 


1st of Gamelion 
Ist of Antbetterion 
1st of Elaphebolion 


•• •» • 
Spring Months. 


December 30. 
January 38. 
February 3T. 


1st of Munycbion 
1st of Tbargelion 
1st of Sdrophorion 


« • B 
« • • 


March 2& 
April 37. 
May 37. 



TABLE III 



TRIBUNALS AND MAGISTRATES OF ATHENS. 

In Chap. XVI. (Vol. II. p. 244.) the tribunals and magistrates of 
Athene are treated of. It cannot be doubted, that if M. Barthelemy had 
himself edited this new edition of his work, he would have added more 
circumstantial information on this subject, either in a note or a table 
constructed for that purpose. The latter we have here endeavoured 
to supply : it will be found to contain elucidations relative to several 
articles which M. Barthelemy has passed over in silence. In compiling 
it we have availed ourselves of every thing to be found in BarpocratioD, 
JuUus Pollux, and the ancient printed lexicographers, as well as in 
Photius and Euderous, whose works still remain in manuscript. Though 
the orators, historians, and other authors of antiquity, do not furnish 
satisfactory information on this head, we have nevertheless consulted 
them with care. Among the modem writers who have treated this 
subject, Sigonius is to be preferred : but the accounts he gives are not 
always accurate, nor sufficiently complete. 
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TRIBUNALS. 

1. The Ek;cLEsiA (EicicXiidrta) or General Assembly. 

2. The Senate (BhXi|) or CouDcil of Five HuDdred. 

3. The Areopagus (Apecoc irayoc) or tribunal of the Hill of 

Mars. 

4. The Heliastic Tribunal ('HXiaTucov), or Tribunal of the 

Heliastie ('HXcaTtat), in two or three divisions, according to 
the causes. 



5. The Epipalladium (to excIIaXXa^iia), a tribunal which took 
cognizance of wilful murder/ 

6. The Epidelphinium {to ewi AiXi^iyua), which Iried causes 
of involuntary homicide.* 

7. The Enphaeattium {to ev ^taTTOi)^ or the Tribunal of the 
Well, which took cognizance of murders committed by 
banished persons. 

8. The Epiprytanium {to cxt Ilpvravctui), a tnbunal which 
took cognizance of deaths occasioned by inanimate things. 

9. The Efithallattium (EirtOaXarnov) a tribunal which tried 

persons accused of offences committed on the seas : but iV^ 
authority ceased the irstant the anchor was cast. 



10. The Tribunal of the Archon Eponymus, or First Archon, 
composed of that magistrate, two paredri or assessors, and 
a clerk, it took cognizance of cases relative to guardiani 
and wards, and suits instituted between relations. 



* It is thus in tb€ fVcoch ; bot it is probably a uistake ; for Potter, whose 
authority on this snbiect is certainly very great, says the Epipalladiam took 
cognizance of invohaUary homicide, and the £pidelphininm of jutHfiabU 
See Polttt*s Antiquitiei of Greece, Book I. chap. 20.— T. 
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11. That of the Kino Archon, composed in the same manner 

as the former : it took cognizance of the crime of impiety, 
and matters relative to reh'gious worship. 

12. The Tribunal of the Polemarch, or Third Archon, com- 

posed in like manner : it took cognizance of all aflhirs rela- 
tive to foreigners and sojourners at Athens. 

IS. The THESMOTHETiE ; a tribunal of commerce and general 
police ; and, in the first instance, for civil a&irs. 

14. The Eleven, including the clerk or register; a tribunal of 
correctional and executive police. They sat at the Para- 
buston, and took cognizance of thefts by day to the value 
of fifty drachmas, and of all committed in the night. They 
likewise had charge of the prisons, and caused sentences of 
death to be executed. 



15. The Catademi (Kara Aii/ihc)* or Forty, elected by lot 
(rtTpttKoyra KXi/puirot), magistrates established in every bo- 
rough of AtUca, who determined causes to the value of ten 
drachmas. 

16. The Diateta (Atari^rat), or arbitrators. Their number 

varied, and has 'sometimes amounted to twelve hundred. 
By a decree procured by Demosthenes, they were reduced 
to three hundred. 

17. The Nautodic;e (Navro^ucat), composing a tribunal by 

which merchants, foreigners, and seafaring persons, were 
tried in the first instance. These judges sat on the S()th of 
every month, at the Pirceus. 
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MAGISTRATES. 

The Nine Archons, 

The Archon Eponymus (ETroiw^ocy or A^utv), 

The King Archon (BadriXevc). 

The PoLEMARCH (IloXc/iapxoc)* 

The Six Thesmothet-® (QnT^odtrai). 

[These nine magistrates, assembled at the Odeon, formed the 
Council of State.] 

The Epistates (E7rt<n-ari;c), or president. 

The Nine Proedri (npoe^pot), or chief of tribes. 

The Prytanbs (Ilpvravctc)* who, to the number of five hundred, 
including the Epistates and Proedri, composed the senate, 
and presided in their turn, or prjtania, in the assembly of the 
people. 

The EpHETiE (E^craOy fifty-one magistrates, who composed al- 
ternately, and as occasion required, the tribunab of the Epi- 
palladium, the Epidelphinium, the Epiphryattium, and the 
Epiprytaneum. 
The NoMOPHYLACEs (No/io^vXaic£c)» or guardians of the laws, 

who superintended the votes in the General Assembly. 
The NoMOTHETiE (No/io0erat), magistrates, more or less numer- 
ous, chosen from among the Heliastse, for the emendation of 
the laws, according to circumstances* 
Tlie Twenty, established after the tyranny of the Thirty, to su- 
perintend at elections. 



The Orators (Ti;ropcc), appointed by lot, and instituted by 
Ion, to the number of ten, to defend the interests of 
people, either in the Senate or the General Assembly. 

The Syndics (Suv^ucoi), five orators chosen by the people f^^r 
the defence of the ancient laws, when their abrogati *^oii 
should be proposed, before the tribunal, or commission of 
Nomothetffi. 
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The Peristiarchs (nifmmapxoi)f magistrates who purified 
the places in which assemblies were held. 

The Lexiarchs (Ai/^topxot) ; six magistrates who, assisted by 
thirty inferior officers, took account of, and levied, fines on 
those who absented themselves from the assembly of the 
people. 

The Syngraphs (Svyypa^cc), thirty officers who collected the 
votes. 

The Apographs (A^oypa^cc)) ofiicers who distributed the suits. 

The Grammatists (rpa/ifcarifn-at), or Scribes, two for each 
tribe. 

The Ephydor (E^v^)» or officer who took care of the Clep- 
sydra. 

The Ceryces (Krpvr£c)f the heralds of the senate and the 
people. 



Thte Amtigraphs (Ayriypa^ig), or correctors of accounts in the 
assembly of the people. 

The Apodect^ (AwodiKrai)^ created by Clisthenes, to the num- 
ber of ten, wha executed nearly the same functions in the 
senate. 



The Epigraphs (Eircypa^ic)> who registered the accounts. 
The LoaisTiE (Aoyi^ai), ten magistrates who revised the ac« 

counts. 
The EuTHYNiE (EvOvvac), twelve others, who exercising the 

same function, had likewise the right of imposing fines. 
The Masteres (Ma9nipcc)j or Inquisitors. 
The Zktetm (Zi/n/rat), or Searchers. 

[These two latter magistracies appear to have had tlie same 
object — the inquiry after the debtors to the state. It is not 
known wbetfler the first was annual, but the second and the 
three follawmg were only temporary.^ 
The EpisTATiE, or Surveyors of the Waters, (EwitnaTai thv 

Of^rwv), the number of whom was not determined. v:^^ 
The Odopoii (0&)tococ), or Surveyors of the Ways. 
The Teichopoii (Tecxoxotoc), who superintended the repair or i 

rebuilding of the walls. 



The Tamias, or Treasurer-General of the Adminisiratioii (Ta- 
fuac TTii Aiouci|drewc)> chosen for five years. This office, 
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with which Aristides and the orator Lycurgus were invested* 

and which gave great power, appears to have been only 

temporary. 
The Tamiie, or Tamiouchi, (Tafxiai), that is. Treasurers, were 

taken from the richest class of the citizens. 
The PoLET^ (UiMtXfjTai), ten magistrates who superintended the 

sales of estates, or other things, confiscated. 
The Demarchi (Ai^/xap^^ot), anciently called Naucrari, the 

chiefs and administrators of the demi or boroughs of the 

several tribes.* 
The Distributors of the Tlieoric Money (QewptKov), or money 

given to the people to purchase seats in the theatre. 
The SiTOPHYLACEs (Stro^vXajcec), fifteen magistrates, af whom 

five at the Piraeus and ten at Athens presided over the sale 

of grain. 
The Practores (Upcucropeg), appointed to receive fines* 
The Cbenophtl AX (Kfii/vo^vXa^), an officer who had the care of 

the fountains. 



The Administrators of the Port (ETrcfiXi^ai efiiropw or rt¥ 
yetifpitov), ten magistrates appointed to superintend the mili- 
tary armaments, and the police of the Pirseus. They had 
under their orders — 

The Apostoles {AtrotnoXeig), or commanders of cruizers. 

The Nauphylaces (Nav^vXaiccc), the keepers of the vessels-f 

The Metronomi (Merpovo/xoc), inspectors of weights and 
measures ; five at the Piraeus, and five in the city. 

The Agoranomi (Ayopavo/iot), inspectors of the markets ; five 
at the Piraeus, and five in the city. 

The Syndics (Sw^ucot), appointed to take account of confisca- 
tions at the Piraeus. 

''* . 

The (Enopti (Otvcnrrot), whose office it was to^'Ttepress the 

luxury of the table. 
The Gyn^cosmi (Twaiicoafioi), who enforced the sumptuary 

laws relative to women. 

, * The French has here Chefs el adminutrateurs des trUm* ; but the PhyUr 
cboft was the chief magittrate of the tribe, and the Demarchos only of 
particular demos, or borough, to which he belooged. — T. 

f Their employment appears to have been to take soundings, to prevent 
ships CnMB bilging on shotk aad «ocks. — T. 
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The SoPHRONisT^ {Zwt>poyi(rTai), appoiDted to take care of the 

education of tlie epbebi or youths. 
The Orphan iSTiE (OfH^aynnai or Op<pav(Hpv\tuc€Q), protectors of 

orphans. 
The Phratorks (<frparopec), who caused the names of children 

to be inscribed in the registers of their tribe. 
The AsTTNOMi {AoTvyofioi), five in the city, and five at the 

I^raeus. They superintended the singers, stage-players, &&* 
The Hbllenotami^ (*£XXi|vorafctac), treasurers, or rather col- 
lectors of the taxes imposed on the Greek allies of Athens. 
The Clerouchi (KXiipH^oc), who superintended the division of 

the lands in the new colonies. 
The Episcopi (ExcdrroxoOy inspectors or (<fri;Xajc£c) guardians 

of the subjected or allied cities. They were only temporary, 

and in this differed from the Harmostse established by the 

Lacedaemonians. 
The PvLAGORif {Uv\ayopoi\ annual deputies to the Amphic- 

tyonic assemblies at Delphi and Thermopylae. 



The Strateoi (2rpari|yot), or Generals; in number ten ; who 
had the right, in some circumstances, of convoking the 
general assembly. They were elected by the people, as 
were also the follqwing officers : 

The Taxiarchi (Tci^cLpxoi), or chiefs of divisions. 

The HippARCHi (^irirapxoc), two commanders of the cavalry. 

The Phylarchi (i^vXapxoi) ; they were ten in number, and 
under the orders of the Hipparchi. 



* Potter tayt the Aitynomi were piiblic scaireogert.«»T. 
f More properly Vyltgorm (nvXiryopou.)— T. 
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GREEK COLONIES. 

The Greeks distinguished two kinds of colonies : one which they called 
awoiKia, emigration; and another which they termed rXifpuxuKy ptr- 
tition, or distribution, by lot. The latter is not of an earlier date than 
the Peloponnesian war. Held in a dependence more or less strict, these 
colonies were, in fact, permanent garrisons in the countries of which the 
mother city wished to secure the subjection. The others, on the oon- 
trary, enjoyed complete liberty, and formed almost as many repablics 
as particular cities. Three principal emigrations are enumerated : the 
^olic, the Tonic, and the Doric. 

The first of these emigrations commenced sixty years after the siege 
of Troy, in the twelfth century before the Christian sera. About that 
time the .^lians, driven from Peloponnesus, took refuge in the westera 
part of the peninsula since called Asia Minor. Four generations having 
elapsed, and the population of Greece being greatly increased, the 
lonians passed over into the same part of Asia and settled there, imdir 
the conduct of Neleu$,the son of Codrus, the last king of Athens. 

The Dorians emigrated at three different epochs. The first was one 
generation before the destruction of Troy. Theras then led a colony to 
the island of Calliste, which, from his name, was called Thera, and from 
which emigrated those colonists who founded Cyrene in Africa. The 
second epoch is nearly the same with that of the emigration of the lonians 
under Neleus. The Dorians settled in a country in the miuity of the 
latter, on the southern coast of Asia Minor. The last or these periods 
is to be placed in the eighth century before Christ. The Hippoboli, the 
great proprietors of Chalcis, having allotted a great part of Eubcea to 
pasturage, the inhabitants found themselves under the necessity of seek- 
ing some other land to' cultivate ; and, removing to the noi 
part of Greece, properly so called, there occupied the territory dei 
minated, from the name of their original country, Chalddice. Aboa 
the same time, the Cypselides compelled, by their tyranny, other Dorii 
to leave Peloponnesus, and settle to the north-west of that peninsuli 
in Sicily and in Italy. 
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There can be no doubt that these diflferent emigrations were not 
composed entirely of ^oHans, lonians, or Dorians, but that they were 
a mixture of them all : the minority, however, added to the majority, 
focmed only one single body. Besides, as they adopted the same idiom 
of their language, they were soon confounded with each other ; for all 
the Greek colonies in Sicily and Graecia Magna in Italy using the Doric 
dimlact, they were all considered as Dorians, though JEolians and 
loQians had been incorporated with them at different periods. It is to 
be observed that we here speak not only of the colonies founded before 
the dme of the supposed arrival of the Younger Anacharsis in Greece, 
but also of those which were established after their return into Scythia. 
Thus, Thurium having succeeded to Sybaris, we have only to mention 
the latter. Smyrna was at first peopled by JEolians : but, as it soon 
passed into the possession of the lonians, it was proper to class it among 
the cities of the latter. It is the same with respect to Cumx in Italy, 
which, from a Dorian colony, soon became an iEolian town. The 
colonies who peopled the greater part of the Cyclades, and some other 
islands of the iEgaean Sea, did not appertain to these great emigra- 
tions; they were of Ionic origin, on which account they are placed at 
the end of the Ionic emigration. The island of Crete had been inha- 
bited by Dorians, and that of Eubcsa by ^olians and Dorians, before 
the siege of Troy ; but as the particular place is not known, no men- 
tion is made of either. iBtolia, in like manner, received Cohans, 
who built there Calydon and Pleuron; but, from a similar reason, 
these two cities are not noticed. These examples are sufficient to show 
die attention with which this table has been compiled. It is founded 
on historical researches and discussions, in which the preference has 
frequently been given to the opinion of Ephorus, the historian best in- 
fonned with respect to whatever relates to the origin of the Greek colo- 
liMS. Of these colonies the earlier gave birth to others, some of which 
became in their turn mother-dties. There were many of these which 
c^psed in splendour and power the cities from which they were 
fieacended : such were Cyrene, Byzantium, &c. Miletus, one of these 
ancient colonies, produced a great number ; for not less than eighty 
^ties are eoosDerated which derived from it their origin. Many of 
these were situated in Scythia, on the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; others at 
the extremity of the Pontus Euxinus, in Egypt, &c. Phocasa had the 
lionoar of laying the foundations of Massilia, now Marseilles, which 
extended its establishments as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Though Husebius represents some of the mother colonies, or second* 
mry metropolises, as mistresses of the sea at certain periods, none of them 
equalled in that respect the Phoenicians ; the reason of which is evident, 
and merits to be assigned. The latter guided the course of their ships 
by the constellation Cynosura (the Little Bear), on aGGOUOt of its great 
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proximity to the pole, and because it is always visible; the Greeks, on 
^ the contrary, sailed by observing the Helice (the Great Bear), which 
has not the same advantages. Perhaps the ancient Marseillese adopted 
the Phoenician method ; at least Pytheas, theyr countryman, appears to 
have made use of it in his long voyages. 

It was wished to arrange this List in the form of a genealogical tree ; 
but the gaps would have be«n too frequent an<) too considerable for sach 
S a plan. The geographical order has been followed as far as it was prac- 
y ticable. The mother colonies are distinguished by the letter A ; those 
which founded a great number of others by the two letters A. w. ; and 
the younger colonies, or the third in chronological order, which ha 
also founded others, have the latter T. prefixed to them in this TaUe. 



iEOLIC EMIGRATION. 



In Asia Minor. 



A. JEtgtd, 
A. Larissa. 
A. Temnos. 
A. ^. Cyme. 
A. Pitane. 
A. CiUa. 
A. Notium. 
A. .Sgiroessa. 
A. Neontichus. 
A. Myrina. 
A. Grynium. 

{Mitylene. 
Me&ymna. 
Eressus. 
Pyrrha, 
A. Teredos isle. 

Pordotelene, in one of the 

Hecatonessi islands. 
Lyrnessus. 
Adramyttium. 
Thebe. 



Antandros. 

Assus. 

Hamaxitus. 

Neandrea. 

Efaea. 

Atamea. 

Andera. 

Chrysa. 

Pergamum the ancient 

Teuthrania. 

Cebrene. 

Gargara. 

Sigeum. 

Celsnas. 

Syllium. 

Carana. 

Cisthene. 

Astyra. 

Perperene. 

Magnesia on the Meander- 

Sida in Pampbylia. 

Abydos. 



In Thrace. 



JEnos. 
AlopeoonnesiiB. 



Sestos. 



> 
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In Itafy. 



Spina at the mouth of the Po. 
A,ir. Cumae, in the couutry of the 
Opid. 



Parthanope^iQ the same coun- 
try. 
PithecoMiy an island. 



IONIC EMIGRATION. 





In Asia Mtnor, . 




A.7. Miletus. 




Athymbra. 




^. Myus. 




Hydrela. 




A. Pnene. 




Cosdnia. 




A. Ephesus. 




Orthosia. 




A.X. Colophon. 




Biula. 




A. Lebedos. 




Mastaura. 




A.x. Teos. 




Acharaca. 




A.X. Clazomenae island. 




Thessaloce. 




A. Erythne. 




Pelopia. 




A. Smyrna. 




Dascylium. 




A.X. Phocaea. 




Andicale. 




A.ir. Samos island. 




Termetis. 




A. Chios island. 




Samorna. 
Parthenium. 




Mycale. 




Herroesia. 




Tralles. 




Ptelea. 




Casyste. 




Heradea in Caria. 




Neapolis. 




Myrlea in Bithynia. 




Phygela. 




Cius in Mysia. - 




Panormus.. 




Polichaa on Mount Ida, 


in 


Posideum. 


Troas. 
In CkalcidicM. 




Sane 


Stagira. 




Acanthe. 


In Thrace. 




Amphipolis. 




Elxus. 




Argil us. 




Abdera. 




Oesyma. 




Perinthus. 




Gapselus. 








Islands of the JEgean Sea. 




A,w. Thasos. 


1 Lemnos. 
1 Saiuothrace. 




Imbros. 
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Cyclades 


Islands. 


Ceos.- 




Tenos. 


Cythnos. 




Syros. 


Seriphos. 




Delos. 


Siplinus. 




My cone. 


Cimole. 




A. IT. Paros. 


los. 




Naxos. 


A.TT. Andros. 




Amorgos 


Gyarus. 







Pharos, an island of lUyria. 
Ammon, in Libya. 



COLONIES OF MILETUS 

T. Cyzicum, an island of the Propontis. 
Artacc, in that island, 
l^roconnesus, an island in the same sea. 
Miletopolisy in Mysia. 



On the Coast and in the Environs of the Hellespont. 



Priapus. 

Coloniae. 

Parium. 

Paesus. 

Lampsacus. 



Gergetha. 
Arisba. 
Limns. 
Percote. 



Zeleia, at the foot of Mount Ida. 
Scepsis, on that mountain. 

Near Milttus. 



lasus. 
Latmos. 



Hcraclca, or Latmos. 



IsU'sSporadta. 



\i alia. 



I 



I.cr 
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On the Coaits tf f Ae Ponhis Buxima^ 



T. Heraclea. 






Sesamot. 


Chersonesos. 






Cromoa. 


"num. 






Amisiis. 


T. Sinope. 
Cotyonis. 






Cerastn. 
Trapezus. 




In CoUhisi 




Phasis. 


1 
In TVoce. 


Diosoorias. 


Anthia. 






Andriaca. 


Ancbialiu. 






Crithote. 


T. ApoUonia. 
Xtijiiias. 






Pactyes. 
Canfia. 


Phinopolis. 






Dooltom. 




In Scytkia. 




Odessus. 

Cnini, or Dionysiopolis. 

Calads. 

Tomi. 




T 


Istropolis. 
TYras. 
. Oibia, or Borysthenais 



In {he Chenonenu Taurica, 

Theodosia. I T. Panticapsam. 

Nymphsa. | MyrmecioD. 



On the Cimmerian Botphanu. 

Phanaforia. I Cephi. 

Hennonassa. | 

Tana!s, in Sarmatia. 

Salamb, in Cyprus. 

Nancratis, in Egy^t. 

Chemis-Paralia, or the Walls of the Milesians, in Egypt. 

Ampe, on the Tigris. 

Claoda, on the Euphrates. 



COLONIES OF PHOC^A. 



In Gaul. 



Monoecia. 

Nicxa. 

Antipolis. 

Lerina island. 

Hjera. 

Olbia. 



Tauroentum. 
Citharista. 
T. Massillia, or Marseilles. 
Rhodanusia. 
Agatho. 

T 2 
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Rhodes. 

Emporimn. 

Hemeroscopium. 



In Iberia, 



Heraclea. 
Menoba. 



Hyele, or Elea, in Lucania. 
Lugaiia, in Gnocia Magna. 



In Italy. 



Alalia, in Cyrous or Corsi 



DORIC EMIGRATION. 
FIRST EPOCH. , 

■ 

hUmdiof Ana. 
A.^. Tbera. | Anaphe. 



T. Cyrene. 
ApoUonia. 
Barce. 
Theuchira. 



In Lybia. 



Naustathmus. 
2^phynum. 
The Hesperides. 



SECOND EPOCH. 



In Asia Minor, 



Halicamassus. 
A. Cnidos. 
A. Lindus. 1 r .u • i r 

A. CoS| one of the Sporades 
islands. 



Pedasus. 

Myndos. 

Tnopium. 

Mylasa. 

Sjnagela. 

Limyra. 

Termessusi in Piaidia. 

Heraclea. 



Aspendus, in Paniphylia. 
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In Cilicia. 



T. Tarsus. 
LTrnessus. 
Mallus. 




Anchiale. 
Soli. 




Sporada Islet. 


Patmos. 
Caljmna, 


1 


Nisyrus. 



Caryanda, an island of Caria. 

Carpathus, an island in the sea of that name. 





THIRD EPOCH. 




InMacedoma. 


<£nium. 
A. Pydna. 


Methone. 
Tberma. 






Potidaea. 
A,w, Blende. 
Sdone. 
Pallene. 

Apnytis. 
A.*-. Oiynthus. 
Torone. 
Serroilis. 




A, Cbalcis. 
Spartolus. 
Oiopbyxus. 
Cleoos. 
Thyssus. 
Apolkmia. 
Dium. 
Acroathos. 
Echymnia. 




InTkraee. 


Eion. 
Blaronea. 


Selymbria. 
A.v. Byzantium. 


Bfesembria, near Mount Hsmus. 
Nnulochus, in Scythia. 




In Byik^fnia. 


Chalcedon. 


1 


Astacum. 
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Isles of the JEgean Sea, 



Scyros. 
Peparethus. 


• 


Sciathus. 
Astypalea. 




Isles of Illyricum, 


A.ir. Issa. 

Tragurium. 


Corcyra Nigra, or the 
black. 




In Illyricum, 


T. Epidamims. 
Apollunia. 
Lissus. 




■ 

Acrulissus. 
Oricum. 


Ambraciay in the country of the Molossi. 




In Acamania, 


Anactorium. 
Molyciia. 


Argos Arophilochium 




Isles in the Ionian Sea. 


A.ir. Corcyra. 
Cephallenia. 
Ithaca. 
Leucadia. 


• 


Zacynthus. 
The Echinades. 
Cythera. 



Melos, one of the Cyclades. 



In Sicily. 



A. Zancle. 
A. Catana. 
A. Lcontium. 
A.ir. Syracuse. 
A. Gcla. 
A.ir. Naxos. 
A. Megara. 
A. Thapsus. 
A. Himera. 



Acrs. 

Tauromeniuni. 
Motya. 
Camarina. 



Hybla. 

Agri^entura. 

Camicus. 

Selinus. 

lilybaeum. 

Eryx. 

Segesta. 

Panormus. 

Soloeis. 

Callipolis. 

Eubaa. 

Tyndaris. 

Myj£. 

Enna. 
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.^olianj or Lipari hlunds. 



Strongylc. 
Hiera. 



T. Lipara. 
Didyem. 

In Magna Gracia, or Greece of Italy 



A. Tarentum. 
A.TT. Sybaris. 
A. Croton. 
A.ir.Locri Epizephyrii. 
A. Rbegium. 



Metapontum. 

Heraclea. 

Caulonia. 



In Italy. 



Uydruntum, in the country 

of the lapyges. 
Laos, in the country of the 

Brutii. 



Terina. 

Petelia. 

Medma. 

Hipponium. 

Pandosia. 

Consentia. 

Mystia. 

Temesa. 



Posidonia, or Paestuni, in 

Lucania. 
Ancona, in Picenum. 
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TABLE V. 

ontaining the Names of Persons tuho have distinguished them" 
selves in Literature and the Arts^ from the Arrival of the 
Phoenician Colony in Greece^ to the establishment of the School 
of Alexandria. , 



The object of the following Tahle is to exhibit, in a compendious iiiah- 
ner, the successive progress of knowledge among the Greeks. In it we 
shall see that the number of men of literature and artists, which was 
very limited in the earliest ages, increased prodigiously in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, and continued to increase during the fifth, and in the 
fourth, in which the reign of Alexander ended. We may hence infer 
that the sixth century before Christ was the sra of the first (and perhaps 
the greatest) revolution th^t has taken place in the minds of men. 

It will also show what cities have produced the greatest number of 
men of genius, and the branches of literature that have been cultivated 
with most success in each age. 

This Table may serve as an introduction to the history of the arts and 
sciences of the Greeks ; I am indebted for it to the fi*iendship of the 
Baron de Sainte-Croix, of the Academy of Belles Lettres. His exten- 
sive learning must leave no doubt of the accuracy with which he has 
conducted his researches; and we may judge of the difficulty of his un- 
dertaking from the remarks which he has communicated to me, and 
which I here subjoin. 

<' In constructing this table, I have neglected no means of ascertain- 
ing with exactness the country and profession of the persons whose 
names it contains ; I have had recourse to the original sources, and con- 
sidered and compared difierenr testimonies, without implicitly following 
either Fliny, with respect to artists, or Diogenes Laisrtius, with regard 
to Philosophers. 

**l have determined the age in which these men lived by express 
authorities: or, when I have wanted these, by the analogy of facts, or 
calculating the generations : and rarely have my conjectures been 
unsupported by proofs. 

" The live iirbt ages are very barren, and present great uncertainty 
I have excluded from them all imtiginary and fabulous personages. 
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** 1 have given the name of each great man in the age in which he 
fluurished. Thus Socrates is placed in the fifth century befure Christ, 
though he was put to death in the beginning of the fourth : which may 
also show that I have not meant to place a great distance between two 
persons, though 1 have given their names in different ages. 

'' I have frequently placed a whole generation between the master and 
the disciple. Sometimes also I have given the name of the latter imme- 
diately after that of the former, as in the case of Chersiphmn, and Me- 
tagenes his son, because they jointly superintended the building of the 
famous temple of £phesus, &c. &c. 

" To exhibit the reigning taste in each age, and the progress of every 
science and art, I have sometimes mentioned persons who were not of 
equal celebrity; but the union of all these names was necessary. Thus 
by casting our eyes over the fourth century, we tbay judge of the kind 
of passion which the Greeks had conceived for philosophy, when we 
observe so great a number of the disciples of Socrates or Plato in imme- 
diate succession. 

" When a science or art has appeared to me neglected in any age, I 
have sought out even the most inconsiderable person by whom it has 
been cultivated. 

'* When a man of genius is mentioned who had opened to himself a 
new tract in any art or science, I have specified it by a distinct name, 
as painting in one colour, the middle comedy, &c. which had for their 
inventors Cleophantus, Sotades, &c. : but afterwards I have not repeated 
the specific distinction. I have termed Herophilus, Physician-anato- 
mist, because he first seriously applied himself to anatomy ; and I have 
styled Philinus an Empirical Physician, and Erasistratus a Dogmatical 
Physidan, because the former gave occasion to the empirical and the 
hitter to the dogmatical sect, &c. 

** I have always given the art or science in which each great roan 
was most eminent. All the philosophers, and especially those of the 
school of Pythagoras, embraced the whole circle of the learning of their 
time. I have, however, noticed such as have obtained reputation in 
any particular science or art. If they have excelled in several, I have 
named that which they have more especially cultivated. With respect 
to such men as Thales, Pythagoras, &c. such a distinction appeared to 
me useless : only to name them was sufficient. 



*' P. S. — In order to ascend to the true source of the knowledge of 
the Greeks, and to follow with more precision the progress they made in 
science, we have set out in the new edition of this Table from the arri- 
val of Cadmus, the conductor of the Phoenician colony into Greece, and 
we have added two centuries to the twelve of the former edition. In 
like manner, we have judged it adviseable not to conclude it precisely at 
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the time of Alexander, but to continue it for several years into the fol- 
lowing century (the third before Christ), in order to connect the last 
link of the chain of illustrious men with the establishment of the school 
of Alexandria, one of the most memorable epochs in the history of the 
human mind. We have not, however, proceeded far beyond that era, 
since Theocritus, the last in our Table, was horn about the end of the 
reign of Alexander. Nothing has, at the same time, been omit- 
ted to render this list complete and correct; and it has been ren- 
dered more interesting, by pointing out, by a particular mark— >lst, 
those celebrated men who have rendered themselves illustrious by their 
discoveries ; 2d, those of whom we possess the entire works ; Sd, those 
of whose writings time has only preserved some fragments of a certain 
extent ; 4th, those of whose works only a few passages remain, but such 
as are capable of conveying to us some idea of their merit. The first of 
these are denoted by the letter K ; the second by II ; the third by M ; 
and the fourth by O. Lastly, by an A are indicated the writers who 
having had new ideas, have likewise left us considerable works. It is 
also to be observed, that no mark is affixed to those authors to whom 
certain works have been falsely attributed ; of which number, among 
others, are Phocylides, Cebes, Demetrius of Phalerum, &c. 

*' A mark will be sometimes found affixed to the names of authors 
who are not commonly supposed to have left any writings ; but we are 
persuaded of the contrary, as, in particular, with respect Co Lysis, who 
appears to us to have been the author of the Golden Verses falsely attri- 
buted to Pythagoras ; as also with respect to Speusippus, who was that 
of the Definitions printed at the end of the works of Plato. 

** It is necessary to explain some terms which it was requisite to make 
use of in this Table. By Cyclicy are to be understood those ancient wri- 
ters who put in verse the history of the heroic ages ; by Teletics, those 
whose poems had for their subjects the initiations and mysterious divi- 
nities; by SteledicSf certain Pythagoreans driven from their school, . 
and whose names were, in consequence, inscribed on a pillar. Instead of 3 
the term sculptor that of statuary has been made use of, because the lat— ^ 
ter comprehends founders, and other artists employed in making statues 
It was not, however, possible to give the names of all the statuaries men^^ 
tioned by Pausanias, without their occupying too considerable a space 
it was sufficient to give such a number of the most celebrated as migh<^^ 
shew the progress of the art in different ages- 

" It may not be improper here to add that this Table is the m< 
copious of the kind which has yet beeu published. It contains nes 
eight hundred and eighty names, while that of Blair, the latest of 
others, contains only a hundred and twenty in the same space of tii 
It is here worthy of observation, that nearly one tliird of these eight hu^ ^^ 
dred and eighty names have their place in tlw fourth century befi_z^*i* 
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Christ, which is that in which the human mind made the greatest pro- 
gre8S> and in which is found an astonishing assemblage of men of genius, 
celebrated artists, and illustrious writers in every department of literature 
and science. 

** Yet would this catalogue have been much more extensive, had it 
been possible to insert the names of many persons of whom the precise 
time, or even the century in which they lived, is absolutely unknown. 
The ancients were frequently extremely negligent in this particular- 
Without dwelling on the proofs of this assertion which Pliny, especially, 
furnishes, a long list might be adduced of fragments of tlie Pythagoreans, 
Tbea^s, Metopus, Diotogenes, &c. which Stobsus has preserved. These 
philosophers must have lived, at the earliest, about the end of the fifth 
century before Christ, and, at the latest, in the fourth, before the 4tli 
year of the lOSd Olympiad (365 years before Christ), the time when their 
school terminated. But there is not the least indication remaining from 
which it is possible to determine with exactness, or even with any pro- 
bable presumption, the age in which they should be placed.'' 
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FIFTEENTH, 

FOURTEENTH. THIRTEENTH. TWELFTH, 

AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



R. Cadmus of PboBnicia, author of the Hellenic Alphabet. 

K. Amphion of Thebes, Poet and Musician, InTentor of the Lyce. 

Hyagnis of Phrygia, Inventor of the Flute. 
K. Erichthonius of Athens, Institutor of the festivals of Minerva. 

Celmis, of Mount Ida in Crete, ^ 

Damnaneus of the same country, > Metallurgists. 

Acmon, of the same country, J 

Eumideus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet. 
K. Orpheus of Thrace, Teletic Poet, Musician, Author of a Theogooy. 

Thymoetus of Phrygia, Poet and Musician. 

Mussus I, of Thrace, \ ^ , . p 

Eumolpus, of the same country, J *'»''"^*^«- 
K. Triptolemus,of£leusis, first Legislator uf Attica. 

Melampus, of Argos, Teletic Poet. 

irph?sro7Si;' } «-«-«.. 

Chiron, of Thessaly, Astronomer, Physician, and Musician. 

Palamedes, Poet and Musician, Regulator of the Alphabet. 

Corinnus, his disciple. Poet and Musician. 

Philammon, of Thrace, Teletic Poet. 

Pamphus of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Linus of Thebes, Teletic Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Thamyris of Thrace, Teletic Poet, Musician, and Inventor of tb« 

Dorian mode. 
Agamedes of Thebes, \ a u** ♦ 
Trophonius, his brother, / Architects. 

Tiresias of Boeotia, Poet and Diviner. 

Daphne, his daughter. Poetess, and Divineress. 

Lycaou of Arcadia, Institutor of gymnic games. 

Oleu of Lycia, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Daedalus of Athens, Architect, Mechanic, and Navigator. 

Eudocus, his pupil. 

S;;2nanth„s.}W.^'»'°"«'f Crete. 

Acastus of Thessaly, Institutor of funeral games. 

Marsyas of Phrygia, Musician, Inventor of the Phrygian mode. 

Olympus, his pupil. Poet and Musician. 

Hercules of Thebes, Institutor of athletic games. 

Theseus of Athens, Legislator of his country. 
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K. .£sculapius of Epidaurus, Physician. 
Sisyphos of Cos, Poet. 
Dares of Phrygia, \ ^ j. p 
Diays of Cnossus, / ^^^^^ *^°®^*- 
Automenes of Mycenae, Poet. 
Damodocus of Corcyniy his disciple. 

Phemonoe, Divineress and Inventress of the hexameter Terse. 
Ilerophila of Phrygia, called the Sybily Poetess and Divineress. 
Podalirius, 1 r»u 
Machaon, j P'»y«««»*- 

Phemius of Ithaca, Musician. 

Oxylus of Elis, Legislator of the Dorians of Peloponnesus. 

Dapbnis of Sicily, first Bucolic Poet. 

Nicomachus, son of Machaon, \ p. • • 

Gorgasus, his brother, / i'Uysiaans. 

Oroebantius of Troezen, Cyclic Poet. 



TENTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



K. Ardalus of Troezen, Poet and Musician. 

Thales of Gortyna, in Crete, Legislator, Lyric Poet, and Musician. 

Xenodamus of Cythera, poet and Musician. 

Onomacritus of Crete Legislator. 

Mus£us IL Writer of Hymns. 

Melesander of Miletus, Cyclic Poet. 
K. Damasf us of Erythraea, loTOOtor of the bireme. 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, Cydic Poet. 

Pytheas of Troezen, Diviner and Poet. 

Syagrus, Cyclic Poet. 

Pronapides of Athens, Poet and Grammarian. 

Creopnylus of Samos, Cyclic Poet. 



NINTH CENTURY 



BEFORE CHRIST. 



A. Homer of Chios, Epic Poet. 

Phidon of Argos, Legislator, and Inventor of weights and measures. 

Eumelus of Corinth, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Titanomachia. 

Aminocles of Corinth, Inventor of the trireme. 
II. Hesiod of Cumse, ^olia. Didactic and Epic Poet. 

Arctinus of Miletus, Cyclic Poet, Author of a poem od the teking 
of Troy, and of the Mthiopeis, 

Stasinus of Cyprus, Cyclic Poet. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, Legislator of his country. 
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K. Cl«ophantu8 of Corinth, Painter in one colour. 

Charmadas, ^ 

Dinias, f o • . 

Hygiemon^ ( 

K. Eumarus of Athens, j 

Dicseogenes, Cj^clic Poet, Author of the Cypriacs. 

Polyronestes of Colophon, Poet and Mueiaan. 

Augias of Trcezen, Cyclic Poet, Author of the poem entitled the 
Returns, 

Prodicus of Phocaea, Cyclic Poet, Author of the M'myat. 
K. Gitiadas of Laconia, Architect, Statuary, and Poet. 
Mnebioii of Phocaea, Legislator of his country. 



EIGHTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



Iphitus of Elis, Legislator of his country, Restorer of the Olympic 
games. 
O. Callinus of Ephesus, Elegiac Poet. 
K. Cimou of Cleonc, Painter 

Cresphontes, Legislator of the Messenians. 
K. Bularchus of Lydiia, Painter in different colours. 
K. Zaleucus of Locris, Legislator of the Locians in Italy. 

Cinoethon of Sparta, Cyclic Poet. 

Philolaus of Corinth, Legislator of Thebes. 
M. Archilochus of Paros, Lyric and Ratine Poet. 

Aristocles of Cydonia, in Elis, Painter. 

Autimachus of Teos, Lyric Poet. 

Xenocritus of Locris, Poet and Musician. 

Charondas of Catana, Legislator of the Chalddians in Sicily. 

Pisander of Camirus, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Heradeis. 

Periclitus of Lesbos, Musician. 

Eupalinus of Mcgara, Architect. 
K. Chrysothemis of Crete, Poet and Musician. 



SEVENTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

M. TvRTiEvs of Athens.) D ^ j »t • 
O. Alcman of Sardes, | P°*'» ""** Musicians. 

O. Lesches of Mvtilene, Cyclic Poet, Author of the Little Iliad, 

Nymphsus of Cydonia, 1 
K. Terpander of Lesbos, > Poets and Musicians. 

Cleonas of Tegea, J 

K. Dibutades of Corinth, Sculptor in Plastice. 
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Cepion, Musician. 

Stesichonis the Elder, of Himera, Poet and Musician. 

Helianax, his brother, Legislator. 

Rbaecus of Samos, Founder and Architect. 

Arion of Methymna, Poet and Musician. 

Theodorus of Saroos, Founder, Architect, and Engraver. 

Draco of Athens, Legislator. 

AlcsQs of Mytilene, Military and Satiric Poet. 

Sappho of Mytilene, "^ 

Ennna of Lesbos, >Erotic Poetesses. 

Damophilo, J 

Gorgus of Corinth, Legislator of Anibracia- 

Ibycus of Rhegiun), Lyric Poet. 

Epimenides of Crete, Philosopher, Diviner, Cyclic Poet and 

Musician. 
Pbocylides of Miletus, Gnomologic Poet. 
Euchyr of Corinth, Statuary. 



SIXTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



. Cadmus of Miletus, Historian, and first Writer in Prose. 

Acusilaus of Argos, Historian. 
[, Thmles of Miletus, Philosopher, Head of the Ionic Sect. 

Glaucus of Chios, Worker in Iron. 

Peiiander of Corinth, one of the seven sages. Legislator. 

Bias of Priene, one of the seren sages. Poet and Legislator. 

Chiio of Sparta, one of the sevto sa^es. 

Cleobulus of Lindus, one of the seven sages, Legislator. 

Pittacus of Mytilene, one of the seven sages, L^slator. 

Myson of Laconia, one of the seven sages. 

Lysinus of Sicily, Lyric Poet. 
d. Solon of Athens, one of the seven sages. Legislator and Elegiac Poet. 

Dropides, his brother. Poet. 

Melas of Chios, Statuary. 

Chersias of Orchomenus, Poet. 

Pisistratus of Athens, 1 •?.. rxr 

H: u k- r Editors of Homer, 

ipparchus, his son, ) 

K. JEsop of Cotis, in Phrygia, Fabulist. 

Archetimus ofSyracuse, Philosopher and Historian. 
D. Mimnermus of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 

Androdamus of Rhegium, Legislator of the Chalcidians, in Thrace. 

Sacadas of Argos, Elegiac Poet and Musician. 

Micciades of Chios, Statuary. 

Polyzelus of Messene, Historian. 

Antistates, Architect. 
I . Onomacritus of Athens, Poei, Writer of Hymns. 

CallaBschros, "^ 

Antinmchides, >Architectd. 

Porinu5, J 



( / 






f 
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DxcMi^, of Sicyon, . 

K. DipJKus of Crete, his pup^^^ I Statuaries. 

Scyllis of Crete, his other pupil, r 

Dontas of Sparta, J 

Dcymniufi of Chios, Lyric Poet. 

Clisthenes of Athens, Legislator of his country. 

PeniUis of Agrigentum, Sunder. 

Archemus of Chios, Statuary. 
K. Lasus of HeVmione, Dithyrambic Poet, first Writer on Music 
K . Susarion of Icaria, iu Attica, 1 n a- 

Dolon, his countryman, / ^"«^''«- 

M. Simouides of Ceos, Poet and Grammarian. 
1 1 . Theognis of Megara, Gnomologic Poet. 

Hippunax of Ephesus, Satiric Poet. 

Spintharus of Corinth, Architect. 
K. Anaximander of Miletus, Philosopher and Legislator. 
K. Xenophanes of Colophon, Philosopher and L^slator. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, his son. Historian. 

Phocus of Saroos, Astronomer. 
K. Anaximenes of Miletus, Philosopher and Astronomer. 

Matricetas of Methymr^a, Astronomer. 
K. Thespis of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
K. Cleostratus of Tenedos, Astronomer, Author of the OctoetericCyde. 

Bupalos of Chios, 

Athenis, his countryman, 

Clearchus of Rhegium, 

Theocles, 

Dorvclidas, 

Medon of Sparta, ^Statuaries. 

Tectaeus, ' 

Angelion, 

Menaechmus of Naupactus, 

Soidas, his countryman, 

Callonof JEgina, 

Dameas of Croton, 

Melanippides of Melos, Dithvrambic Poet. 

Damoc«des of Croy ton. Physician. 

Eugamon of Cyrene, Cyclic Poet, Anther of the TclegonU- 

Memnon, Architect. 

Phrynichus of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
O. Bacchylides of Ceos, Lyric and Dithyrambic Poet. 
II. Anacreon of Teos, Lyric and Erotic Poet. 

Chcerilus of Athen!«, Tragic Poet. 
K. Pherecydes ofSyros, Philosopher and Astronomer. 

Oamaphon of Messenia, "^ 

Pythadorus of Thebes, VStatuaries. 

Laphaes of Messenia, J 

Mnesiphilus of Phrear, in Attica, Orator. 
K. Pythagoras of Samos, Philosopher and Legislator. 
O. Theano of Crete, his wife, Lyric Poetess, and Fensale Philosopher. 
O. Heraclitus of Ephesus, Philosopher. 
K. Parmenides of Elea, in Italy, Philosopher. 

Aristaeus of Croton, Philosopher and Mathematician. 

Arignota of Samos, Female Pythagorean Philosopher. 
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Damo^ daughter of Pythagoras, Female Philosopher. 

Cooetbus of Chios, Rhapsodist, and Editor of Homer at Syracuse. 

Telauges, son and successor of Pythagoras. 

Anmnestes, son of Pythaeoras, > nu-i i 

Mneswchu^. hi. otiJr so?, } Philosopher.. 

Cleobolina of Lindus. Poetess. 
0, Hellanicus of Lesbos, ^ 

Xantbus of Lydia. J 

K. Xeniades of Corinth, Pneumatic Philosopher. 
Kf Hippodicus of Chalcis, Poet and Musician, Institutor of com- 
petitions in music. 
K. Melissus of Samos, Philosopher. ^ 

fiotbrys of Messana, Poet. 
K. Pigres of Halicamassus, Author of the Batrachomyomaehia, 



FIFTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



A. <£8CHYLUs of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Agatharcus, Scenic Architect. 

Pratinas of Phil us, Tragic Poet. 

Myrtis of Anthedon, Lyric Poetess. 
[I. Ocellus of Lucania, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
K. Alcmaeon of Croton, Philosopher and Physician. 
O. Brontinus of Metapontum, Pythagorean Philosopher. 
O. HecatflBus of Miletus, ^ «• ^ • 

TheagenesofRhegium, |H»torians. 

, Scyllias of Scione, Diver. 
O. Corinna of Tanagra, Lyric Poetess. 

Onatas of .£gina, .. 

Calliteles, his pupil, | 

Glaucias of^ina, ^Statuaries. 

Hegesias of Athens, | 

Ageladas of Ai^os, ^ 

Eophorion of Athen., >«d of /Ewhylu., | ^ j^ p^^^ 

Philocles of the same atv, his other son, J ^* 

Timagoras of Chalcis, Victor at the first competition in Painting at 
Delphi. 

Pancnus of Athens, his rival. Painter. 
O. Panyasis of Halicamassus, Epic and Gnomologic Poet. 

Pindar of Thebes, Lyric Poet. 

Callias of Athens, Comics PoeL 

Xenodemus, Pantomimic Dancer. 

Eu^eon of Samos, ^ 

Deiochus of Proconnesus, I 

Eudemus of Paros, Mlistorians. 

Democles of Pbigaiea, j 

Melesagoras of Chalcedon, ^ 

VOL. VI. U 
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Chionides of Athens, Comic Poet. 
K. Harpalus, Astronomer, Author of theHeccsdecaeteric Cycle. 

CaUistratud of Samos, Regulator of the Ionic Alphabet. 
O. Ariphon of Sicyon, I^ric roet. 

K. CEnipodes of Chios, Philosopher, Matheroatidan, Astroiianier, and 
Inventor of the Zodiac. 

Phaeax of Agrigentum, Architect. 

Dionysius of Miletus, ) u- ^ • 
O. Pher^ydes of Leros, / Hi«t»nans. 

K. Hicetas of Syracuse, Astronomer, first author of the present system 
of the world. 

Stomius, ^ 

Somis, f c*. * 

A r a? • Votatuanes. 

Anaxagoras of .^ma, ^ ( 

Simon, his countryman, * J 

Archias of Corioth, Architect. 

Sophron of Syracuse, Comic Poet and Writer of Mimi. 
K. Leucippus of Abdera, Philosopher, Astronomer, and Naturalist. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, Philosopher, Orator, and Naturalist. 
II. Scylax of Caryanda, Navigator and Geographer. 

Hippasus of Metapontum, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Mandrocles of Samos, Architect. 
K. Zeno of £lea. Philosopher, Head of the Eleatic Sect. 
K. Democritus of Abdera, \ p. •. , 

Metrodorus of Chios, his disciple, / ^w*«s«P»>ers. 

Lampru^ of Erythrsea, Poet and Musician. 

Xanthus, Lyric Poet. 

Bion of Abdera, Mathematician. 

Dionysius of Rhegium, ) Statuaries 

Glaucus of Messene, J 
A . Sophocles of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

K. Corax of Syracuse, Rhetorician, Author of the first Treatises on 
Dialectics and Rhetoric. 

Tisias of Sicily, his disciple. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Histonan. 

Protagoras of Abdera, Eleatic Philosopher. 
O. Xenarchus of Syracuse, Comic Poet. 

Hippias of Elea, Philos<»pher and Poet. 
O. Charon of Lampsacus, Historian. 

lophon of Athens, son of Sophocles, Tragic Poet. 

Aristomedes of Thebes, 1 c .. 

c » u- * > Statuaries. 

Socrates, his countryman, j 

K. Hippodamus of Miletus, Architect. 

M. Empedocles of Agrigentum, Philosopher and Poet. 

O. Callicratides, his brother, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Pausanias of Gela, Physician. 

Telesilla of Argos, Poetess. 

Acron of Agrigentum, Empiric Physician. 
O. Praxilla of Sicyon, Dithyrambic Poetess. 

Euriphron of Cnidus, Physician. 
II. Herodotus of Halicamassus, Historian. 

Timon, called the Misahihrcpe, of Athens, Philosopher. 

Eladas of Argos, ^tatuary. 

Aristarchus of Tegea, Tragic Poet. 
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Prodictts of Ceos, 
I. Geofgias of Leondum, I 



Polus of AgrigeDt|iin, >Rhetoriciaii8 or Sophists. 

I. Alddamas of Elaia, or Elea, in ^lolia, I 

Theodonis of Byzantium, -^ 

A. Hippocrates of Cos, ^ 

Tbessalus, his son, | 

Poly biu s, his son-in-law, >CliniCy or Obsenring Physicians. 

* Dexippus of Cos, his disciple, I 

Apolionius, his oth(;r disciple, ^ 

Plesirrhous of Thessaly, Poet, Writer of Hytnns, and Editor of 
Herodotus. 
^. Euripides of Athens, ) rp • n «. 
3. Aga£on of Athens, | ^"8"= P°«*»- 

Magnes, 1 

[). Crates of Athens, VComic Poets. 

D. Eapolis, his countryman, J 
0. Cratinus of Athens, ) /> • u » 

Aristomene., ' j Comic PoeU. 

3. Stesichorus the younger, of Himera, Elegiac Poet. 

Ameristes his brother, Mathematician. 

Phr^is of Mytilene, Musician. 

Pencles of Athens, ^ 

Cephalus of Athens, > Orators. 

Eplitaltus of Athens, J 

Aspasia of Miletus, Poetess and Sophist. 
K. Phidias of Athens, Statuary. 

MyuSy £ngra?er. 

Coroebus, 

Menesides, 

Xenocles of Athens, 

Metagenes of Xypeta, ^Architacts. 

Callicrates, 

Ictinus, 

Carpion, 

Hermotimus of Clazomeos, Unitarian Philosopher. 

Philocles of Athens, called the BiUy Comic Poet. 

Artemon of Clazomens, Mechanic 

Myrmecides, Sculptor in Ivory. 
K. Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, Philosopher. 

i^W^p*^^' } Statuaries of the school of Phidia,. 

Critias, called Nesiotes, or the Islander, Statuary. 

Cydias of Athens, Orator. 

Damon of Athens, Musician. 

Acragas, Engraver. 

Archelaus of Miletus, Philosopher. 

Hermocrates of Syracuse, Orator. 
3. loo of Chios, Tragic Poet and Historian. 

Cmtylus, disciple of H.™clitu», 1 puiowphers. 

Hennogpnesy disaple of Parmemdes, J '^ 

^. Socrates of Alopece in Attica, Phik«opher. 

Battalus of Ephesus, Erotic Poet and Musidao. 

u 2 
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II. Antiphon of Athens, ^ 

Tbrasymachus of Chalcedon, >Rbetoncians. 

Polycrates of Athens, ) 

A. Aristophanes of Athens, poet of the Ancient Comedy. 

Lesbonax of Athens, Orator. 

Phrynichus, 

Siratls, 
O. Philonides of Athens, 

O. Pherecrates, his countryman, } Comic Poets. 
O. Plato of Athens, j 

Teleclides of Athens, j 

O. Theoporopus, his countryman, J 

Niceratus of Athens, Epic Poet. 
II. Andocides of Athens, Orator. 
II. Thucydides of Alimus, in Attica, Historian. 

Ararus of Athens, son of Aristophanes,'] 

Philetaerus, his other son, I 

Nicopbron, 

Nicochares, 

Theophilus, ^Comic Poets. 

Archippus, I 

Sananon, I 

Myrtillus of Athens, i 

Hermippus, his brother, J 

II. Lysias of Athens, Orator. 

Phaen us of Athens, ^ 

Meton of Athens, | 

Meton of Athens, disciple of the latter, >Astronomers. 
Author of the Enneacaidecacteris, i 

Euctemon of Athens, •^ 

Theodorus of Cyrene, ) «» . . . 

K. Hippocrate. of fcbios. j Mathematicmns. 

O. Antimachus of Colophon, Epic Poet. 

O. llieophilusof Epidaurus, Physician and Comic Poet. 

Hegemon of Thasos, Tragic Poet and Parodist. 

Choerilus of Samos, Poet and Historian. 
K. Polycletus of Argos, Sutuary and Architect. 

Phradmon of Argos, 

Gorgias, 

Callon of Elis, c.. . 

K. Myron of Eleuthene, >Statuanes. 

Perellius, 

Pythagoras of Rhegium, 
O. Tunocreon of Rhodes, Comic and Satiric Poet. 

Theophrasttis of Pieria, Musician. 

Nicodorus of Mantinea, Legislatpr of his country. 

Diagorus of Melos, Eleatic Philosopher. 
O. Evenus of Paros, Elc^ac and Gnomologic Poet. 

Simonides of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 

Diocles of Syracuse, Legislator of his country. 
K. Epicbarmus of Cos, Comic Poet, Pytliagorean Philosopher, and 
Regulator of the Alphabet. 

Cratippus, Historian. 

Polygnotus of Thasus, Painter. 
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Hiero I. of Sjfracuse, Writer on Husbandrj. 

Uermon, Naviptor. 

Clitodemus, Historian. 

Alexis of Sicyon, 

Asopodoru!! of ArgoSy 

Aristidet, 

Phrynon, ^ Statuaries of the school of Poljcletus. 

Dinooy 

Athenodorus of Clitor, 

Damias of Clitor^ 

Micon of Athens, 

Domophilus of Himera, | 

Neseus of Thasos, s Painters. 

Gorgasus of Sicily, | 

Timarete, daughter of Micon, ^ 

Lydus, son of Myron, 1 c.-tuarieH 
AntiphanesofArgos, / ^^»^a"«*- 
Aglaophon of Thasos, 
Cephisodorus, 

Er of Ephesu., ^ Staturie.. 

Pauson, his countryman, 
Dionysius of Colophony 

Cjmt6«ii, of Sicjon. j sutuaries. 
Cleon, his countryman, j 
Nicanor, of Paros, ^ 

LyTpJrjf^T.."'^'"' [ ^«-- P-'«- 
Bryetes of Sicyon, J 

O. Cntias of Athens, Poet and Orator 
Cleophon of Athens, Orator. 
Chceriphon of Sphettus, in Attica, Tragic Poet. 
Theramenes of Ceos, called the Buskin^ Orator. 
Carcinos of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
Theastetus, Astronomer and Mathematician. 
Telestas of Selinas, Dithyrambic Poet. 
Polycletos of Larissa, Historian. 
Arcbinus of Athens^ Orator, Grammarian, and Regulator of the 

Attic Alphabet. 
Theodamus of Athens^ Orator. 
Mnesigiton of Saiamis, Inventor of the quinquereme. 
Mithaecus of Syracuse, Sophist, Poet, and Author of a Treatise on 

Aliments. 



FOURTH CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 
K. PaiLOLAUs of Croton, Pythagorean Philosopher and Astronomer. 
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Hisdaeus of Colophon, Musician. 

Melitus of Athens, Poet and Philosopher. 

Naucydes of Argos, 

Dinomenes, 

Patrodus of Croton, I e. * 

Telephanesof Phocaa, > Slatuanes. 

Canachus of Sicyon, 

Aristocles, his brother, 
K. Apollodorus of Athens, Painter. ^ 

K. Cbersiphron of Cnossus, > . « .. 

Metagenes, his son, J Arcnitects 

II. Timaeus of Locris, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Simon of Athens, Author of the first Treatise on HorsemanalMfK 

Alcibiades of Athens, disciple of Socrates^ Orator. 
K. Zeuxis of Heraclea, "1 

K. Parrhasius of Ephesus, I 

K. Timanthes of Cythnos, L p • * 

Androcides of Cyzicus, f ^^^"• 

Euxenidas of Sicyon, ! 

Eupompus, his countryman, <^ 

Diogenes of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Nicostrates, son of Aristophanes, Actor and Comic Poet. 

Callipides, called the Ape, Comic Actor. 
K. Sotades of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. 

Orthagoras of Thebes, Musician. 

Nichocharis, Parodist Poet, author of the Deliad, 
II. ^schines of Athens, Philosopher of the school of Socrates. 

Antisthenes of Athens, disciple of Socrates, and liead of the Cjoic 
sect. 

Cebes of Athens, ^ 

Crito of Athens, I 

Phaedon of Elis, > Philosophers of the school of Socrates. 

Simon of Athens, I 

Simmias of Thebes, ^ 

Aristophon, Painter. 

Timotheus of Miletus, Dithyrambic Poet and Masician. 

Ion of Ephesus, Rhapsodist. 

Euclid ofMegara, Philosopher of the school of Socrates, Head oft 
Eristics. 

Ecph.ntu» of Syracuse, 1 p ^hagorean Philosophers. 
Hippo of Jtbegium, j^ .' e» r 

Leodamas of Thasos, Mathematician. 
M. Archytas of Tarentum, Philosopher, Mechanic, and Musician. 

Neoclitus, Mathematician. 

Echecrates of Locris, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Diogenes of Sicyon, Historian. 

Philoxenus of Cy thera, Lyric, Dithyrambic, and Tragic Poet. 
O. Philistus of Syracuse, Orator and Historian. 

Polycides, Zoographer and Musician. 

Xenagoras of Syracuse, Ship-builder. 

Aiitigenidas of Thebes, Musician. 
O. Anaxandrides of Camirus, Tragic and Comic Poet. 
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O. Epbippus of Athens, ^ 

O. Eubulus of Athens, I 

O. Amphis, bis countryman, > Comic Poets. 

O. Efucrates of Ambracia, I 

O.Anaxilas of Athens, -^ 

K. Scopas of Paros,^ 

SXo., >>Stato.ri«. 

Leocbares, J 

Aristippus of Cyrene, Philosopher, disciple of Socrates, and Head of 

the Cyrenaic School. 
Arete, his daughter. Female Philosopher. 
Themistogenes of Syracuse, Historian. 
Piisthanus of Elis, Philosopher, disciple of Phaedon. 
M. Ctesias of Cnidus, Physician and Historian. 

Sep i ^^^- 

Tlnichus of Chalds, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 

Anaximander of Miletus, Historian. 

Pansias of Sicyon, Painter. 

Afcfaippus of Tarentum, ^ 

O. Hipparchus, Steledic, V o .u -^ r>u-i k 

CEoSi^esif Meup^ntum, > P^hagorean Philosopher*. 

O. HippodamusofThurium, J 

Parophilus of Macedonia, Painter. 

Lycomedesof Mantinea, Legislator of the Arcadians. 

Aristippus, called Matrodidactos, son of Arete, Philosopher. 

Tbeooorus'of Cyrene, called the Atheiit, 
M. Dionydns of Tliebes, Poet and Musician. 
O. Onatas of Croton, ^ 

Perilaus of Thurium, > Steledic Pythagoreans. 

Cylon of Croton, J 
n. Lysb of Tarentum, Philosopher and Didactic Poet. 

Proxenus of Bceotia, Rhetorician. 

Eophraoor of Corinth, Painter and Statuary. 

Cjrdias of Cytbnos,! 

Nicomachus, > Painters. 

Calades, J 

Philistion of Locris, Physician. 

Leon, Mathematician. 



Tbtrimaochu*, i P'^"'*'* ""•* Statuarie*. 



Anniceris of Cyrene, Philosopher of the school of Aristippus. 
A. Plato of Colytto, in Attica, Head of the Old Academy. 

Glaucon of Athens, his brother, disciple of Socrates. 

Tbeognis of Athens, called the Snow, Tragic Poet. 

Calippns of Syracuse, Rhetorician. 
II. Xenophon of Athens, Philosopher and Historian. 
R. Eudoxus of Cnidus, Pliilosopher, Astronomer, and Mathematician. 

Dion of Syracuse, Philosopher, disciple of Plato. 
U. Isocrates of Athens, Rhetorician and Philosopher. 

Amydas of Heradea, Mathematician. 
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Menoechmus, ^ 

Dinostratus, bis brother, I 

Tbeudius of Magnesia, > Mathematicians. 

Athensus of Cyzicus, I 

Hennbtimus of Colophon,^ • 

Philip of Medma, Astronomer and Geometriciac. 

Hegesias, called PisUhanatoSf ^ 

Antipater of Cyrene, > Cyrenaic Fbilosophers. 

Euhemerus of Messena, Historian. J 

Aristolaus, '^ 

Callides, J 

Helicon of Cyzicus, Astronomer. 

Polycles of Athens, "\ 

H*''Soru»' *"" """'*'''"'"' > ^tuarie. of the school of Athens. 

Aristogiton, J 

Eubalides of MUetus, Philosopher and Historian. 
• Hermias of Methymna, 1 u- ^ • 
Athanis of Syracuse, / Hwtoiwns. 

Timoleon of Corinth, Legislator of Syracuse. 

Cepbalus of Corinth, Compiler of Laws. 

Theodectes of Phaselis, Rnetorician and Tragic Poet, ") > 
M. Theopompus of Chios, Historian, 

Naucrates, Rhetorician, 
M.Ephorus ofCums, Historian^ 

Cephisodorus, Rhetorician, 

Asclepias, of Trogilus, in Sicily,! Xraeic Poets 

Astydamas of Athens, J ^^^ 

Lacritus of Athens, Orator, 

Apharsus of Athens, Orator and Poet, 

COcus of Athens, ) nu 4, • : - 

PhiliscusofMiletu,,} Rhetonciaos. 

Leodamas of Acamania, Orator. 

Androton, Orator, and Writer on Husbandry, of the school of 

Socrates. 
Zoilus of Amphipolis, Rhetorician, Critic, and Grammarian. 
Polyidus of Thessaly, Mechanic. 
Euphantus of Olynthus, Philosopher and Historian. 
Dionjrsiodorus orBoeotia, | Historians. 
Anaxis, bis countryman, j 
Phaleas of Chalcedon, Politician. 
Iphicrates of Athens, Orator. 
Mnasitheus of Opun, Rbapsodist. 

?p:^o™sTLe«„os,} Writers o„ Husbandry. 
K. Praxiteles of Athens, Statuary. 

jt&fCMcSr } «""-• 

n.Speusippus of Athens, \ 

Philip of Opus, Astronomer, f pyiosophers of the school of Plato. 
A nucleus of Heraclea, C ' 

Hestiasus of Perintbus, J 



^ 8 



s 



^Philospphm of the school of Plato. 
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£nistus of Scepsifly 

Mnesistratos of ThasoSy 

Coriflcus, his ooantrjmaD, 

Timolaus of C jzicas, 

Euagon Lampaacns, 

Pitbon of JEoium, 

Heradidet, his oooDtrymafiy 

Hippotalos of Atheosy 

CaJippus of Athens, 

Lastbenia of Mantinea, Female Philosopher. 

Axiothea of Phlius, Female Philosopher. 

NeoptolemuSy Tra^c Actor. 
Jl . iEoeas of Stymphalia, Tactician. 
II. Palaephatus of Athens, Mythologist 

Saiinion of Athens, Musician, Regulator of the Choruses in 
Tragedjf. 

Parmejion, Actor. 

Philemon, Actor. 

Hermodorus of Athens, disciple of Plato, and Editor of his Works. 

Caliistratus of Athens, Orator. 

Meoecrates of Syracuse, Empiric Physician. 

Critobolns, Physician and Surgeuo. 

Aristophon of Azenia,in Attica, Orator. 

Herodorus of Heradea, Zoologist. 

Brison, his son, Sophist. 

Asdepiodonis,! 

Theomnestus, >Last Painters of tlie school of Sicyon. 

Melauthius, J 

Telephanes of Megara, Musician. 

Syennesis of Cyprus, Physiological Physician. 
A. Demosthenes otPseania, in Attica, "1 
II. Hyperides of Colytos, in Attica, j 
II. .£schines of Athens, i 

Eubttlus of Anaphlystus, ^Orators. 

II. Demades of Athens, I 

II. Dinarchus of Corindi, j 

Leptines of Athens, J 

II. Autolycus of Pitane, Astronomer and Naturalist. 

Praxagoras of Cos, Physician. 

Clinoroachus of Thurium, Rhetorician. 

Archebulus of Thebes, Lyric Poet. 
IL Crito of ^ea, Pythagorean Philosopher. 

Sosicles of Syracuse, Tragic Poet. 

Theodorus, Comic Actor. 

Polus, Actor. 

Meniscus, Actor. 

Chion of Heradea, in Pontus, Platonic Philosopher. 

Diodorus, called Cronos of lasus. Philosopher. 

Stilpo of Megara, Philosopher, disdple of Euclid. 

Xenophilus of Chalcis, in Thrace, Philosopher of the school of 
Pythagoras. 

Echecrates of Phlius, ^ 

Phanton, his countryman, f Last Philosophers of the school 

Diodes of Phlius, C of Pythagoras. 

Polymnestes, his countryman, J 
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Pytheas, of Athens, Orator. 

Dinon, Historian. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Platonic Philosopher. 
A. Aristotle of Stagira, Philosopher, head of the Peripatetic School. 

Anaiiinenes of Lampsacus, Sophist, Improrisator, and Satiric 
Historian. 

Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic Philosopher. 
K. Herophilus of Chalcedon,<Physician-anatomist. 

Neophron of Sicyon, Tragic Poet. 

Timotbeus of Thebes, Musician. 

Philippides of Athens, Comic Poet. 
K. Apelles of Cos, Painter, and author of several treatises on Painting. 
K. Aristides of Thebes, 
K. Protogenes of Caunus, 

Antiuhilus of Naucratis, i n • ^ 

Nici!^ of Athens, j> Painters. 

Nicophanes, 
Alcimachus, 

Philinus of Cos, Empirical Physician. 
Demophilus, son of Ephorus, Historian. 
K. Calippus of Cyzicus, Astronomer, Author of a new Cycle. 
Baccnius of Tanagra, Physician and Explainer of Hippocrates. 
Irene, "J 

Afihene, r^*""'' P""'«"- 

Aristarete, J 

Menecrates of Elaia, Navigator and Geographer. 

Phocion of Athens, Philosopher and Orator. 

Monimus of Syracuse, Cynic Philosopher. 

Marsyas of Pella, Historian. 
O. Callisthenes of Olynthus, Philosopher, disciple^ 

of Aristotle, Historian, f Editors of 

Alexander of Pella, called the Great, C Homer. 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, Cynic Philosopher, J 
II. Aristoxenus of Tarentum, Philosopher, Historian and Musician. 
O. Alexis of Thurium, Comic Poet. 

ApoUonius of Myndus, Astronomer. 

Phanias of Eresus, 1 xt * i dum u 
Antiphanes of Delos, | Natural PhUosophers. 

Epigeues of Rhodes, Astronomer. 

Crates of Thebes, 1 

Hipparchia of Maronea, his wife, >Cynic Philosophers. 

Metrocles, her brother, } 

Philip of Acamania, Physician. 

Cleon of Syracuse, Geographer. 

Menippus of PbGeiiicia, Cynic Philosopher. 

Diognetui, ^ 

Bceton, > Geographic Surveyors. 

Nicobulus,J 

Cboereas of Athens, Mechanic and Writer on Ilubbaiidry. 

Diadus, Mechanic. 

Athenodorus,! rp . . 

ihessalus, j ^^ 

Lycon of Scarphea, Comic Actor. 
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Pyrgoteles, Engraver. 

Thrasias of Mttidnea, Phjucian. 
3. Andphanes of Rhodes, Comic Poet. 

Menedemus of Eretria, Philosopher, disciple of Stilpo. 

Dinocrates, Architect. 
K. Zeao of Citinmy Philosopher, Head of the Stoic Sect. 

Perseus of Citium, his slave. Philosopher and Grammarian. 

Aleunus of Elis, Philosopher, antagonist of Zeno. 

Menedemas, disciple of Colotes, llunpsacos, Cynic Philosopher. 

Philo, the slave of Aristotle, Apologist for the Philosophers. 

Cbrysippus of Cnidus, Physician. 
K. Lysippus of Sicyon, -\ , 

K. Lysistratus of oicyon, • 



Sthenis of Olynchus, 

Eaphronides, ^Satuaries. 

Soitratus of Chios, 

Ion, 

Silanion of Athens, 






J 

Eudemus of Rhodes, Astronomer, Historian, Geometrician, aiitl 
Natural Philosopher. 
M. Nearchus of Crete, Geographer and Navigator. 

Iphippus of Olynthuii, Historian. 

Alexis, Physician. 

Androsthenes of Thasos, Geographer and Traveller. 

Hiero of Soli, Navigator. 

Critoderaus of Cos, Physician. 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, Philosopher. 

Clitarcbus, son of Dinon, Historian. 
K. Callias of Athens, Metallurgist. 



THIRD CENTURY 

BEFORE CHRIST. 



LI. Theophrastus of Eresus, Philosopher and N^uralist. 

Clearchus of Soli, Peripatetic Philosopher, Anatomist and Naturalibt. 
If. Menander of Athens, ^ 

M. Philemon of Soli, >Poets of the New Comedy. 

9. Apollodorus of Gela, ) 

Cercidas of Megalopolis, Legislator and Poet. 

Tisicrates of Sicyon, 1 



Zeuxis, his disciple, VStatuaries, pupils of Lysippus. 

lades, J 

Aristobulus, Historian. 

Ariston of Chios, 

Herillus of Carthage, 

Sphsrus of the Bosphorus, 

Atheoodorus of SoU, 

Philonide«> of Thebes, 

Calippus of Corinth, 

Posidonius of Alexandria, 

Zenoof Sidon, 



> Philosophers, disciples of Zeno. 
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K. Pyrrho of Elis, Head of the Sceptic School. 

Strato, called the Naturalist, of Lampsacus, Philospher. 

Grantor of Soli, Platonic Philosopher. 
M. Heraclitus of Pontus, Philosopher and Historian. 

Diyllus of Athens^ Historian. 

Pamphilus of Amphipolis, Grammarian and Writer on Husbandry. 

Polemon of Athens, Platonic Philosopher. 

Lycon of Troas, Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Demochares of Athens, Orator and Historian. 
K. Pytheas of Massilia, Astronomer and NaTigator. 
M. Epicurus of Gargettus, in Attica, Philosopher, Head of his sect. 

Leontion, *] 

Marmerion, I 

Hedeia, ^Courtesans, and Female Epicurean Philosophers. 

Erocion, | 

Nicidion, J 

Antander of Syracuse, Historian. 
O. Hermesianax of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 
O. Megasthenes, Traveller and Geo^pher. 
O. Timaeus of Tauromenium, Historian. 
M. Leonidas of Tarentum, Epigrammatic Poet. 
O. Timon of Phliasia, disciple of Pyrrho, and Satiric Poet. 
M. Hecatsus of Abdera, Historian,! 

Euryiochuf pf Elis, >Philosophers, disciples of Pyrrho. 

Nausiphaues of Teos, J 

Hieronymus of Cardia, Historian. 

Hipponicus of Athens, Astronomer. 

Hermachus of Mytilene, successor of Epicurus, ' 

Sandes of Lamsacus, 

Athenaeus, 

Polyen of Lampsacus, 

Leonteus of Lampsacus, 

Themista, his wife, r i? : 

Colotes of Lampsaeu.. I Epicurus. 

Idomeneus, his countrymanf 

Metrodoru^of Lampsacus, 

Timocrates, his brotner, 

Polystratus, third Head of his school, 
K. Arcesilausof Pitane, Philosopher, Head of the Middle Academy 

Demetrius of Phalerum, Orator, and Peripatetic Philosopher. 

Patroclus, Navigator and Geographer. ^ 

Diognetusof Rhodes, Architect and Mechanic. 
K. Chares of Lindus, pupil of Lysippus, Founder of the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

Leo of Byzantium, Historian. 

Cineats of lliessaly, Epicurean Philosopher. 

Psaon of Platasa, Historian. 
IL Dicsarchus of Messena, Philosopher, Historian, and Geographer. 
O. Simmias of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet and Grammarian. 

Rinthon of Syracuse, Tragic Poet. 

Daimachus, Traveller and Tactician. 



Disciples of 
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O. Dosiades of Rhodes, Enigmatic Poet. 

Epimacbus of Athens, Architect and Mechanic. 

Philo, Architect. 

Dionysius of Heraclea, called Metaikemenos or the Versatile Phi- 
losopher. 
M. Diphilos of Sinope, Comic Poet. 
N. Nossis of Locris, Poetess. 

Bion of Borysthenais, Philosopher. 
Sopater of Paphos, Comic Poet. 
Callias of Aradus, Architect and Mechanic. 
O. Philetas of Cos, Grammarian and Poet. 

O. Damoxenus of Athens, Epicurean Philosopher and Comic Poet. 
M. Cleanthes of Assus, Stoic Philosopher, disciple of Zeno, and Hymno- 

(graphic Poet. 
II. Aristarchus of Samos, Astronomer. 
Euthyddes of Sicyon, 
Euthycrates, 

TimuShns ? ^^' Statuaries of the school of Lysippus. 

Cephisodorus, 

Pyromachus, 
K. Erasistratus ofCos, Dogmatic Physidan, Head of the school of 

Smyrna. 
O. Diodes of Carystus, Physidan. 

IlSirll"'' )A»tn»omen. 
Anstyllus, J 

Zenodotus of Ephesus, Poet, Grammarian, and Editor of Homer. 
K. Lacrdes of Cyrene, Head of the New Academy. 
O. Posidippus of Macedonia, Comic Poet. 
O. Anyte of Tegea, Poetess. 
A. Euclid, Geometrician, Optician and Astronomer. 

Teleclus of Phocaea, Disdple of Lacydes. 

Evander, his countryman, Disdple of Lacydes. . 
II. Lycophron of Chalds, Poet and Grammarian. 

Mnaseas of Patara, Geographer. 
M. Diotimus of Adramyttium, Epigrammatic Poet. 

Sostratus of Cuidus, Architect. 
N. Melampus, Empiric Physidan. 
n. Antigonus of Carystus, Naturalist and Biographer. 

Manetho of Diospolis, Historian. 

Ctesibius, Mechanic. 
O. Hedylus of Samos, Epigrammatic Poet. 
U. Aratus of Soli, Poet and Astronomer. 
O. Nicias of Miletus, Epigrammatic Poet. 
II. Callimachus of Cyrene, Grammarian and Poet. 
A. Theocritus of Syracuse, Aucolic Poet. 



dO« 



TABLE VI. 

Containing the Names of Illustrious Men, arranged in Alpha' 

helical Order. 



In the preceding Table, the names of authors or artists are given in 
chronological order ; in the following they are arranged alphabettcally, 
with figures denoting the centuries before the Christian sra in which 
they flourished. 

The use of these two tables is sufficiently obvious. When we tee, 
for example, by the side of the name of Solon the figure 6, we may refer 
to the preceding Table, and passing the eye over the list of iUustrious 
men who lived in the sixth century before Christ, we shall find SoIod 
one of the first in that list, and consequently conclude that he most have 
flourished about the year 590 before Christ. 

The asterisk which is placed by the side of a few nameSf figpiifiet 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, centnriM 
before Christ. 



Namrt and Cents- 

ProfeMions. b«f. C. 

^ .. ' A. V--Y-* 

AcASTUs, inventor • 

Acmon, mineralogist * 

Acragas, engraver 5 

Acron, physician 5 

Acusilaus, historian . 6 

iEneas, tactician 4 

£«chiues, philosopher 4 

^schines, orator 4 

iEscbylus, poet 5 

^scolapins, physician * 

iEsop, fabulist 6 

Agamedes, architect * 

Agatharchus, architect 6 

Agalho, poet 5 

Ageladas, statoary 5 

Aglaophon, painter 5 

Agoracritus, statoary 5 

Alcameoes, statuary 5 

AlcflBus, poet 7 

Alcibiades, orator 4 



Cents. 
bcr.C. 



Namec and 
Professions. 



Alcldamas, rhetorician 5 

Alcimachus, painter 

Alcisthena, female painter. 

Alcmawn, philosopher , 

Alcman, poet 

Alexander, editor 

Alexias, physician 

Alexinus, philosopher 

Alexis, poet 

Alexis, statuary 

Ameristut, mathematician 

Amicleus, philosopher 

Aminocles, ship-builder 

Amphion, musician 

Arophis, poet 

Aro^clas, mathematician 

Anacreon, poet 

Anaxagoras, philusophrr 

Anaxagoras, statuary 

Anaxandrldes, poet 
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Annxarchua, philosopher 4 

Anaxilas» pocC 4 

Anuxiroandrr, historian 4 

Anaximander, philospbrr 6 

Anaxiiiiene<», philosopher 6 

Anaximenes, rhetorician 4 

Anaxis, historian 4 

Andocides, orator 5 

Androcydes, painter 4 

Androdamas, lej^islatnr 6 

Aodrosthenes, geographical (ra 

▼eller 4 

Androtioo, orator 4 

Angelion, statuary 6 

Anniceris philosopher 4 

Antander, hUtoriao 3 

Aotidotiis, painter 4 

Aotigenedes, musician 4 

Antigonus, natormlist 3 

Antiroachides, architect 6 

Antimacbas of Colophon, poet . 5 

Antimachus of Teos, poet 8 

Aotiochos, historian 6 

Antipatcr, philosopher 4 

Antiphanes, natural philosopher 4 

Aotiphaoes, poet 4 

Anti phaoes, statuary 5 

Aotipbilos, painter. 4 

AotipboD, rhetoriciao 5 

AoCistatefl, architect 6 

Aotistbenes, philosopher 4 

Aoyte, poetess S 

Apelles» painter 4 

Apharieus, orator 4 

Apollodorus, writer on husbandry 4 

Apollodorus, painter 4 

Apollodorus, poet 3 

Apollooides, engraver 3 

A pollonius, astronomer 4 

ApoUonius, physiciao 5 

Arams, poet 5 

Aratus, poet 4 

Arcesilaus, painter 5 

Arcesilaus, philosopher 4 

Arcbebulus, poet 4 

Archelaus, philosopher 5 

Arcbemus, statuary 6 

Archetimus, philosopher 6 

Archias, architect 5 

Archilochus, poet 8 

Archinus, orator 5 

A rchippusy philosopher 4 

Arch ip pus, poet 5 

Arcbjtas, philosopher 4 

Arctions, poet 9 

Ardalus, poet 10 

Arete, female philosopher 4 

Arigootta, female philosopher . . 6 

Arimnestei, philoso|>ber 6 



Arion, poet 7 

Ariphron, poet 5 

Ariiiiurete, female painter 4 

Aristarchus, poet 5 

Aristarchus, astronomer S 

Aristeas, poet 10 

Aristscus, philosopher 6 

Aristide», painter 4 

Aristides, statuary 5 

Aristippus of Cyrene, philosopher 4 
Ari^itippus, called Matrodidactoi, 

philosopher 4 

Aristobulus, Mstoriao 3 

Aristocles, painter 8 

Aristocles, statuary 4 

AristogitoD, statuary 4 

Aristolaus, painter 4 

Aristomedes, statuary 6 

Anstomenes, poet 5 

Ariston, philosopher 3 

Aristophanes, poet 5 

Aristophon, painter 4 

A ristopbon, orator 4 

Aristotle, philosopher 4 

Arisfoxenus, philosopher 4 

Aristyllus, astronomer S 

Artemon, mechanic 5 

Asclepias, poet 4 

Afclepiodorus, painter 4 

Aso pod orus, statuary 5 

Aspasia, poeten 6 

Astydamas, poet 4 

Athaois, historian 4 

Athanens, mathematician 4 

Aihan^us, philosopher 3 

Athenis, statuary 6 

Athenodorus, actor 4 

Athenodorus, philosopher 3 

Athenodorus, statuary 6 

Augias, poet 9 

A ntolycus, astronomer 4 

Automenes, poet * 

Axiothea, female philosopher. . 4 

B 

Baccbius, physician 4 

Bacchylides, poet 6 

Battaliu, poet 5 

Bias, ofte of the seven sages, poet 6 

Bion, mathematician 5 

Bion, philosopher 3 

Bee ton, Surrey or 4 

Bothrys, poet 6 

Briso, sophist 4 

Brietes, painter 6 

Brontinus, philosopher 6 

Bryazis, statuary 4 

Bularchus, painter 8 

Bupalus, statuary. 6 



SM 
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Cadmdi, inveoior • 

Cadmus, hUtorian 6 

Calades, painter 4 

Callacschros, archit ect 6 

Callias, architect 3 

Cal lias, historian $ 

Callias, metallurgist 4 

Callias, poet 5 

Callicles, painter 4 

Callicrates, architect 5 

Callicratides, philosopher 5 

Callimachus, grammarian 3 

Call inus, poet 8 

Callipides, actor 4 

Callippus, astronomer 4 

Callippus, rhetorician 4 

Callippus of Athens, philosopher 4 

Callippus of Corinth^philotopher 4 

Callisthenes, philosopher 4 

Callisf ratus, grammarian 5 

Callistratus, orator 4 

Callltelet, statuary 5 

Callon of £gina, itatuary 6 

Callon of £11 Is, statuary 5 

Calypso, female painter 4 

Canachus, statuary 4 

Cantharns, statuary 5 

Carcinus, poet 5 

Carplon, architect 5 

Cebtfs, philosopher 4 

Celmis, mineralogist • 

Cephalus, jurisconsult 4 

Cepbalus, orator 5 

Cephis<idorus, painter 5 

Cephisodorus, rhetorician 4 

Cephisodorus, statuary 3 

Cephlsodotus, statuary 4 

Cepion, musician 7 

Cereidas, legislator 3 

Chares, writer on hushaodry .. 4 

Chares, founder 3 

Charmades, painter 9 

Charon, hlftorian 5 

Cbarondas, legislator 8 

Chersias, poet 6 

Cherisphroo, architect 4 

Cbilo, one of the seven sages . . 6 

Chion, philosopher 4 

Chionides, poet . ■ . . : 5 

Chiron, astronomer * 

Choereas, mechanic 4 

Choerilus of Athens, poet 6 

Choeriltts of Samos, poet & historian 5 

Chceriphon, poet 5 

Chrysippus, physician 4 

Chrysothemis, poet 8 

Cimoo,painter 8| 



Cincethon, poet g 

Cincethus, editor of Homer. ... • 

Cineas, philosopher 3 

Cleanthes, philosopher 3 

Clearchus, statuary ^ 6 

Clearchtts, philosopber * 3 

Cleobulus, one of the seren saget, 

legislator 6 

Cleobulina, poetess 6 

Cleon, geographer 4 

Cleoo, statuary 5 

Cleonas, poet 7 

Cleophantus, painter f 

Cleophon, orator 5 

Cleostraius, astronomer 6 

Clinomachus, rhetorician 4 

Clinias, philosopber 4 

Clisthenes, legislator 6 

Clitarchus, historian 4 

Qitodemus, historian 5 

Cocas, rhetorician •• 4 

Colotes, philosopher 3 

Corax, rhetorician 5 

Corinna, poetess 5 

Corinnus, poet '..... • 

Coriscus, philosopher 4 

Corcebus, architect 5 

Crantor, philosopher 3 

Crates, philosopher 4 

Crates, poet 5 

Cratinus, poet 5 

Cratippus, historian S 

Cratylus, philosopher f 

Creophylus, poet 10 

Cresphontes, legislator S 

Critias, called Tdedottt^ statuary S 

Critias, poet S 

Critobulus, physician 4 

Critodemus, physician 4 

Crito of Athens, philosopher . . 4 

Crito of /EgB, philosopher .... 4 

Cr on i us, engraver S 

Ctesias, physician 4 

Ctesibius, mechanic S 

Cydias, orator 6 

Cydias, painter 4 

Cy loo, philosopher 4 

D 

Daimachus, traveller 3 

Damastes, builder 10 

Damastes, historian 6 

Dameas, statuary 6 

Damias, statuary 5 

Damnaneus, mineralogist * 

Damo, female philosopher 6 

Damocles, historian 5 

llaroon, musician 5 

Damopliila, poetess ....;...... 7 
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Damophon^ statuary 6 

Damox^nut, poet S 

Daphne of Maoto, diTinerefi.. .. * 

Daphnis, poet • 

Dares, poet. • 

Dedalus, ioTentor. • 

Daedal Of, statuary >6 

Deiocha:;, historian 5 

Demades, orator 4 

Demetrius of Phaleram, orator.. 3 

Democedes, physician 6 

Demochares, orator 3 

DemocrituSy philosopher 5 

Demodocns, poet * 

Demophilas, historian 4 

Demophilus, painter 5 

Demosthenes, orator 4 

Dezippus, physician 5 

Diadu», mechanic... 4 

Diagoras, philosopher 5 

Dibutates, sculptor 7 

Dicsearchos, philosopher • 3 

Dicaogenes, poet •• 9 

Dictys, poet * 

Dinarcbos, orator 4 

Dinias, painter 9 

Dinocrates, architect* 4 

Dinomeoes, statuary 4 

Dinon, historian 4 

Dioon, statuary 5 

Dinostratos, mathematician 4 

Diodes, legislator 5 

Diodes, philosopher 4 

Diodes, poet 5 

Diodes, physician 3 

Diodorus, philosopher 4 

Diogenes of Apollonia, philoso- 
pher..... 5 

Diogones of Sinope, Cynic philo- 
sopher 4 

Diogenes, historian 4 

Diogenes, poet 4 

Diogoetos, architect 3 

Diognet us, surveyor 4 

Dion, philosopher. 4 

Dionysiodoms, historian 4* 

Dionysius, historian 5 

Dionysius, painter 5 

Dionysius, philosopher 3 

Dionysius, poet 4 

Dionysius, statuary 5 

Diotimos, poet 3 

DIphilus, poet 3 

Dipoenos, statuary 6 

Diy 11 us, historian 3 

Doloo, baffoon 6 

Don tas, statuary 6 

Dory clidas, statuary 6 

Dosiades, poet 3 

Draco, Ic^slator 7 

VOL. VI. 



Dropides, poet 6 

E 

EcRECRATnof Locris,philosopher 4 

Echecrates of Phllus, philosopher 4 

Echioo, painter 4 

Ecphantus, philosopher 4 

Eladas, statuary 5 

Empedodes, philosopher 5 

Ephialtes, orator 5 

Ephippns, poet 4 

Ephorus, historian 4 

Epicharmus, poet 5 

Epi crates, poet 4 

Epicurus, philosopher 8 

Epigenes, astronomer 4 

Epigenes, natural philosopher . . 4 

Epimachus, architect 3 

Epimenides, philosopher 7 

Erasistratus, physician 3 

Erastus, philosopher 4 

Erichthonius, inventor * 

Erinna, poetess 7 

Erotion, female philosopher. ... 8 

Evander, philosopher 3 

Evenor, painter 5 

Evenus, poet 5 

Euhemerns, philosopher 4 

Euagon, philosopher.. « 4 

Eubulus, orator 4 

Eubulns, painter 4 

Eubulus, poet 4 

Eubulides, historian 4 

Euchyr, statuary 7 

Euclid , mathematician 3 

Euclid, philosopher 4 

Euctemon, astronomer 5 

Eudemus, historian 5 

Eodemus, astronomer 4 

Eudocus, sculptor. * 

Eudozus, philosopher 4 

Eugamon, poet 6 

Eugeon, historian 5 

Eumarus, painter 9 

Eumelus, poet 9 

Eumenes, historian 4 

Eumideus, poet * 

Eumol pus, poet * 

Eupalinus, architect 8 

Euphantus, historian 4 

Euphorlon, poet 5 

Euphranor, painter 4 

Eophronides, statuary 4 

Eupolis, poet 5 

Eupomput, painter 4 

Euripbanes, philosopher 4 

Euriphron, physician 5 

Euripides, poet 5 

Eurylochm, philosopher 3 

Eorytns, philosopher 4 

X 
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Euthycbides, statoary ,., 3 

Eathy cratet, statuary # . 3 

Euxenidas, painter 4 

G 

GiTiAD AS, architect 9 

Glaucias, statuary 5 

Glancus, worker io Iron 6 

Glaucufl, statoary 5 

Glaocoo, philosopher 4 

Gorgasus, physician * 

Gorgasus, painter 5 

Gorgias, rhetorician 5 

Gorgias, stHtuary 5 

Gorgus, legislator 7 

U 

Harpalus, astronomer 5 

Hecat^us of Miletus, historian . 5 

Hecatacus, of Abdera« historian 3 

Hedeia, female philosopher 3 

Hedylas, poet 4 

Hegemon, poet 5 

Hegesias, called FiioihoHaiutf 

philosopher 4 

Hegesias, statuary 5 

Helianax, legislator 7 

Helicon, astronomer 4 

Hellanicos, historian 6 

Heraclides, philosopher 4 

HeraclftusofEphesus, philosopher 6 

Heraclitus of Pontus, philosopher 3 

Hercules, inventor * 

Herillos, philosopher 8 

Hermadhus, philosopher 3 

Hennesianax, poet 3 

Hermias, historian ....'. 4 

Hermippns, poet 5 

Hermocrates, orator 6 

fiermogenes, philosopher ...... 5 

Hermon, navigator 5 

Hermotimos, mathematician .... 4 

Hermotimus, philosopher 5 

Herod icus, physician 5 

Herodorus, zoologist 4 

Herodotus, historian 5 

Herophila, poetess * 

Herophilus, physician 4 

Hesiod.poet 9 

Hestieus, philosopher ... 4 

Hicetas, philosopher 5 

Hiero, writer on husbandry .... 5 

Hiero, navigator 4 

Hieronymus, historian 3 

Hipparchia, female philosopher 4 

Hipparchus, editor 6 

Hipparchus, philosopher 4 

Hippasos, philosopher 5 

Hippias, philosopher 5 



Hippo, phBosopher 4 

HippocratesofChiofyinatbMiiaticittS 
Hippocrates af Cot, pbytieiaa.. . 

Hippodamm, architect « 

HIppodamus, philotopber 

Hippodicoi, poet 

Hipponax, poet 

HipponicBi, matbematician .... 

Hippotalai, philosopher 

Histinof , mosician 

Homer, poet ; 

Homodorus, phlloMpber 

Hyagnis, moflcSaii 

HygiflBmoD, painter 

Hypatodoms, ttataary 

Hyperidei, orator 



Iadss, statuary 

Jason, navigator 

Ibycus, poet 

Ictinos, architect « . . , 

tdomeneos, pbilosoplitr ... 

Ion of Chios, poet 

Ion of Ephesosy rhapsoditt. 

Ion, statuary , 

lophon, poet 

Iphicrates, orator , 

Iphippos, hntorian 

Iphitus, legislator. . • , 

Irene, female painter 

IsiBus, orator , 

Isocrates, rhetoridim 



LAcaiTuSy orator 

Lacydet, philosopher 

Lahipput, statmry 

Lampnif, poet 

Laphaet, statuary 

Lastbenia, female pblloeopber. . 

Lasus, poet 

I^eocbares, statuary • . 

Leodamu8,matbematleian 

Leodamus, orator 

Leon, historian 

Leon, mathematician 

Leon idas, poet • 

Leonteas, philosopher 

Leootium,coortesaii and pUleso- 

pbrens 

Leptiues, orator , 

Lesbonax, orator «... 

Lescbes, poet 

Leucippus, philosopber 

Licymmus, poet 

Linus, poet 

Lycaon, inventor 

Lycionus, painter 
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Iijciin, ilalnaiy S 

Lycomtirt, legiilator 4 

Ljcoa.Klot 4 

LjcoB, iibilotoptier 3 

Ljcophrod, poel 9 

Ljcnr^Bi, Icfiilalor 9 

Ljcnrfa, oratnr * 

iS"i°"^' • 

li3>iippn,p^nlFr 5 

Lyiippnt, tlatOBT} 4 

L^^tii, pbllotophn' 4 

Lytlilratu, italoatjr 4 

U 

Macbaok, phyiiciui " 

Hagna, pofl 5 

Maodrocla, acchilfc) 9 

Manelhn, hiMorisn 3 

UbdIo or Daphne, diTlaereaa. . ■ * 

Manaerioii, frmalc philoMpkcr. 3 

Marijfu, hialoriu 4 

Mmricrtu, ulroDoiner 1 

MMhnpaon, paintrr 4 

Mrdon, ilaluary A 

Mei;ulheii«, tmTf ller 3 

Mdunpn), phjilcfoD ^ 

Mclinput, puci * 

Mclnnippidn, port 6 

Mela nlhiu, palmer 4 

Melu, ilatokT)' G 

HelBBtgoni, hiilorten 5 

HelinndFr, port 10 

HeliniM, philcnopbir 6 

Me1itw,|iort 4 

MeraiiioD.architerl G 

Mrnxf hmni, lUlnu-y « 

HenKhmiH.maUieBiitician.. 4 

Mrnaiider, port S 

ll.«in,n.ib,«cl» 4 

MeDerrBlrt,naiiga(DT 4 

NeDedemiuof Erelria, pbilowpbec 4 
Henednnu of LainpiafBi, phtlo- 

Henn>cl«,>rch1lrct A 

MeortnltBUn, philiiMipher 4 

Meoipfiin, phiiotopher 4 

MrnitcB., adoi 4 

Mcugenn of CDo«ns,ard>il«l. 4 

Melagenntif XjpelB, arthilfft. .'i 

Metr.irlei, phLlntnphet 4 

MclrndoiDi of CbiiH, philoMphrr 3 
Mricadnnu of LampncDi, phi- 



UiDoi, Ir^iJalor ■ 

Milhaciu, upliiii 5 

Mnawsi, grograplier 3 

Maucu, pbyaidan 4 

MDoilhent, rbapMdbl 4 

Mnegliilboa, iavnilDr i 

Maeurcliu, philMopber 8 

Mnalao, legitlalor 9 

MoniphUiif, oralar...., .,.. . S 

Mnoiphilut, philoMpker 4 



MaiBot 
Mo« 



s.pbjiMopher.. 
n II, poel ...v.. 



My™ 

Myron, ilulnary 

Mfftilns poet 

Myrlis, poetn) 

Myion, oue of Ihe wren uget. . 
Myus, Engraver 



Neoplolnnu*, Klor 4 

Netru.jKtiacer 5 

Nieanor, painter 5 

Nlceraio., poet 

Nldaj of Albeni, palom 4 

Niclai of Milelin, p«el 3 

Nli-ldion, female phlloaapber. . . 3 

Nkobnlnt, lumyor 4 

Nichocliarec, poel A 

Nkhocbarii, port 4 

Nkodorui, legiilalar 5 

NicoinacbiH, pbjrtician » 

Nirbomaehiu, palmer 4 

Nkophanet, paialcr 4 

Nicophron, poet 5 

NkoilralH. oclvr 4 

Nw»,porttm 3 



OlyiapiH, piiel 

Onata>, slatuarf 

Onitlin, pbiloiopho ., 
Oneficriiu*, phlloMphei 
Onanwctlliu, kghlalar 
Oonmatritat, poet , . . . 
Orcebanliiii, p»ei ..... 

Dtpbni.pan 

X » 
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Othagoras, musician 4 

Oxyl us, legislator * 

P 

PALiEPHATXJs, mythologist 4 

Paluinedes, poet • 

Pamphilus, {grammarian 4 

Parophilus, painter ^.. 4 

Pamphus, poet * 

Pauacnus, painter 5 

Pauyasiii, poet 5 

Parmenidei, philosopher 6 

Parmenon, actor 4 

Parrhasius, painter 3 

Pairoclus, navigator 4 

Patroclus, statuary 4 

Pausanias, physician 5 

Pausias, painter 4 

Pauson, painter b 

Pereli us, statuary 5 

Periander, legislator 6 

Pericles, orator 5 

Periditns, musician 8 

Perilaus, philosopher 4 

Perillus, founder 6 

Perias, (painter 5 

Per^ns, philosopher 4 

PhsBdon, philosopher 4 

Phaeu us* astronomer 5 

Phaleas, politician 4 

Pbanias* natoral philosopher . . 4 

Phanton, philosopher 4 

Phxax, architect 5 

Pbemius, mosician * 

Phemonoe, di vineress * 

Pberecrates, poet 5 

Pherecydes of Scyros, philosopher 6 

Pherecydes of Leros, nistorian . . 5 

Phidias, statuary 5 

Phidon, legislator 9 

Philammon, poet * 

Philemon, actor 4 

Philemon, poet 4 

Philetas, grammarian S 

Philetserus, poet 5 

Philinus, physician 4 

Philip of Medma, astronomer . . 4 

Philip of Opas, astronomer .... 4 

Philip, physician 4 

Philippides, philosopher 4 

Philiscus, rhetorician 4 

Philistas, orator 4 

Phillstion, physician 4 

Philocles, poet 5 

Philolaus, legislator 8 

Philolaas, philosopher 4 

Philo, architects •■, 3 

Philo, philosopher 4 

Philonides, philosopher 3 



Pbilonides, poet 

Philoxenus, poet 

Pbocion, philosopher 

Phocus, astronomer 

Pbocylides, poet 

Phradmon, statuary 

Pbryllus, painter 

Phrynichus, poet 

Phrynicus, poet 

Phrynis, musician 

Phry non, slatoarj 

Phyteus, architect 

Pigres, poet 

Pindar, poet 

Pisander, poet 

Pisistratus, editor of Homer .... 

Pithon, philosopher 

Pittacus, one of the seven 

Plato, philosopher , 

Plato, poet 

Plesirrhoos, editor 

Plisthanus, philosopher 

Podalirlus, physician 

Polemarchas, astrononier 

Polemon, philosopher 

Polus,actor 

Polus, rhetorician 

Pnlybius, physician. . /• 

Polycides, zoographer 

Polydes, statuary 

Polydetus, historian 

Poly detus, statuary 

Polycrates, rhetorician 

Pulyen, philosopher 

Polygnotuf , painter 

Polyidus, mechanic 

Polymnestes, philosopher 

Polymnestes, poet 

Polystratns, philosopher 

Polyzelns, historian 

Porinus, architect 

Posidippus, poet 

Posidonius, philosopher 

Pratinas, poet 

Praxagorns, physician 

Praxilla, poetess 

Praxiteles, statfisry 

Prodicus, poet 

Prodicus, rhetoridan 

Pronapides, poet I 

Protagoras, philosopher.. 

Protogenes, painter 

Prozenns, rhetorician. . . . 

Psaon, historian 

Ptolomieus, historian... . . . 

Pyrgoteles, engraver .... 

Pyromachus, statuary .... 

Pyrrho, philosopher .... 

Pythaf oral, philosopher . 
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Pythagoras, s^taiuary & 

PyCheiis of Athens, orator 4 

Pytheas of Ma«silia» astrooomer. 3 

Pythfas of TrcBZcn, poet 10 

Pythodorus, statuary 6 

R 

Rh ADAMANTHUt, legUlatOf * 

RhtnioD, poet 3 

Rhoecus, fou oiler 7 

S 

Sacadas, poet 6 

Sanarioo, poet 5 

8aode9, philodopher 3 

Sana ion, musician 4 

Sappho, poetets 7 

Saty rus, architect 4 

Sco pas, statuary 4 

Scylax, navipttor aod geograpiier 5 

Scyllias, diver 5 

Scy 1 1 is. statuary 6 

SiUiDioo, statuary 4 

Simmiaa, philosopher 4 

Simmiat, poet 4 

Sioon, equerry 4 

Sinon, philosopher 4 

Simon, statuary 5 

Simooidet of Ceos, poet 6 

Simooidet of Melos, poet 5 

Sisyphus, poet * 

Smilis, statimry 6 

Socrates, philosopher 5 

Socrates of Thebes, statuary .... 5 

Socrates of Chios, statuary 4 

Soidas, siatuary 6 

Soloo, one of the seven sages. ... 6 

Somis, statuary 5 

Sopaler, poet 3 

Sophocleit, poet 5 

Sophron, poet 5 

Soticles, poet 4 

Sottratus, architect 3 

Sottratus, statuary 5 

SoUdes, poet 4 

Speusippus, philosopher 4 

Sphcems, philosopher 3 

Spiotbaros, architects 6 

Siosious, poet 9 

Stcticborus the elder, poet 7 

Stesichorut the younger, poet... . 5 

Stetimbrotui, historian 5 

Stheois, statuary 4 

St ilpo, philosopher 4 

Stomitts, statuary 5 

Scraiis, poet & 

Strato, philosopher 3 

Susarioo, boCboo 6 

87agraf,poet 10 | 



Sy enoesis, physician 4 

T 

TccTiBUs, statuary 6 

Telauges, philosopher 6 

Telecl ides, poet 5 

Teleclus, philosopher 3 

Telephanes, musician 4 

Telephaues, statuary 4 

Tel oil la, poetess 5 

Telestes, poet 5 

Ter pander, poet 7 

Thales of Gortyoa, legislator. ... 10 

Thales of Miletus, philosopher.. . 6 

Tbamyris, musician • 

Theietetus, astronomer. 5 

Tbeagenes, historian 5 

Theano, poeiest 6 

Themisia, female philosopher .... 3 

Themistof cues, historian 4 

Theoclus, statuary 6 

Theocritus, poet 3 

Theodamas, orator 6 

Theodectes, rhetorician 4 

Theodoru^t, actor 4 

Tbeodorus, founder 7 

Theodoras, mathematician 6 

Theodoras, philosopher 4 

Tbeodorus, rhetorician 5 

Theognis of Athens, poet 4 

Theogois of Megara, poet 6 

Theomnestes, painter 4 

Theophilus, physician 5 

Theophilus, poet 6 

Theophrastus, musician 5 

Theophrastus, philosopher. ..... 3 

Theopompus, historian 4 

Theopompns, poet 5 

Theramenes, orator 5 

Tberimachuft, painter 4 

Theseus, legislator • 

Thespis, poet 6 

Thessal us, actor 4 

Thetsalus, physician 5 

Tbeudiut, mathematician ....... 4 

Tbrasias, physician 4 

Tbrasymachus, philosopher 4 

Thrasymachus, rhetorician 5 

Thucy d ides, historian 5 

Thy mostus, poet • 

TimKUS, historian 3 

Timeus of Locris, philosopher.. . 4 

Timagoras, painter 5 

Timanthes, painter 4 

Timarchns, statuary 3 

Tiroarete, female painter 5 

Timocharis, astronomer 3 

Timocrates, philosopher 3 

TiflMMrron, poet 6 
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Timolaos, philosopher 4 

Timoleon, Uj^islator. 4 

TimoD, called the Misanthrope^ 

philosopher 5 

Timon of Phliasia, philosopher. . S 

Timotheus, uiusiciao 4 

Timotheas, poet 4 

Timotheos, statuary 4 

Tioichas, poet 4 

Tiphys, navigator * 

Tlmiai, poet * 

Tisias, rhetorician 5 

Tisicratet, statoary 4 

Triptolemus, legislator • 

Trophonina, architect • 

TyrtBos, poet 7 

X 

XAirmuf, historian 6 

XanthnSypoet 5 

Xenagoras, ship-builder 4 



Xenarchtts, poet 

Xeniade.% philosopher 

Xenocles, architect 

Xeoocrates, philosopher 

Xenocritoy, poet 

Xenodamos, poet 

Xeoodeoiot, dancer 

Xenomedes, historian 

Xenophanes, philoMpber 

Xenophilus, philosopher 

Xenophon, philosopher 

Z 

Zaleucus, legislator 

Zcnodotiis, poet • 

Zeno of Elea, philosopher 

Zeno of Citium, philosopher .... 

Zeno of Sidon, philosopher 

Zeuxis, painter 

Zeuzis, statuary 

Zoilus, rhetorician 
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TABLE VII. 



Roman Measures reduced to French (and English), 



It is necessary that we should luiow the yaloe of the Roman foot and 
mile, to enable us to ascertain the value of the itmerary measures of 
the Greeks. 

The French Rojal foot is divided into IS inches ; each of which 
inches is again divided into 18 lines ; thus the whole foot contains 1440 
tenths of a line. 







1 


Tenth! of a line. 


lochct. 


Lincf. 


1440 


12 


m^ 


1430 


11 


11 


1420 


11 


10 


1410 


11 


9 


1400 


11 , 


8 


1390 


11 


7 


1380 


11 


6 


1370 


11 


5 


1360 


11 


4 


1350 


11 


3 


1340 


11 


2 


1330 


11 


1 


1320 


11 


— 


1315 


10 


llA 


1314 


10 


lliV 


1313 


10 


11-Ar 


1312 


10 


11-iV 


1311 


10 


lliV 


1310 


10 


11 


1309 


10 


lOA 


1308 


10 


lOA 


1307 


10 


lOA 


1306 


10 


lOA 


1305 


10 


IOtV 
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Tenths of a line. 


Inches. 


Lioec. 


1304 


10 


• IOtV 


1302 


10 


lOA 


1309 


10 


IOtV 


1301 


10 


IOtV 


1300 


10 


10 


1299 


10 


ifinr 


1298 


10 


9i'a 


1297 


10 


y-i*o" 


1296 


10 


9A 


1295 


10 


9Ar 


1294 


10 


9A 


1293 


10 


9A 


1292 


10 


9A 


1291 


10 


»A 


1290 


10 


9 



The learned are not agreed on the number of tenths of a line whicb 
should be assigned to the Roman foot ; but I have chosen to follow 
M. D'Anville and others, who fix it at 1306 or 10 inches 10^ linei 
(11,5988 inches English). 

According to this estimation, the Roman pace, consisting of 5 foet, 
will contain 4 French Royal feet, 6 inches, 5 lines (4 feet 9,9940 inchei 
English). 

The Roman mile, consisting of a thousand paces, will contain 755 
toises, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines. But to avoid fractions, I shall take it, 
with M. IXAnnile, at 756 toises (1611 yards, or 7 furlongs, 71 yards, 
English). 

As 8 stadia are usually reckoned to the Roman mile, if we take xht 
eighth part of 756 toises, the value of that mile, we shall have for the 
stadium 94| toises, (D'Anville Mes. Itiner. p. 70). 

The Greeks bad different kinds of stadia; but we here only speak of 
the ordinary stadium, known by the name of the Olympian. 



TABLE VIII. 



Raman Feet reduced to French (and English) Feet. 



Romao 


French Roy. 


1 


Enirllsh 




Feet. 


feet. 


locb.Lioei. 


Feet. 


loch. Dec. 


1 





10 


lOA 





11,5988 


2 


1 


9 


9A 


1 


11,1976 


S 


2 


8 


7-rtr 


2 


10,7964 


4 


3 


7 


6,V 


3 


10,3952 


5 


4 


6 


5 


4 


9iil574U 


6 


5 


5 


s^ 


5 


9,5928 


7 


6 


4 


2A 


6 


9,1916 


8 


7 


3 


OAr 


7 


8,7904 


9 


8 


1 


11-1% 


8 


8,3892 


10 


9 





10 


9 


7,9880 


11 


9 


11 


a^r 


10 


7,5868 


12 


10 


10 


7^1^ 


11 


7,1856 


IS 


11 


9 


5a 


12 


6,7844 


U 


12 


8 


4tV 


13 


6,3832 


15 


13 


7 


3 


14 


5,9820 


16 


14 


6 


lA 


15 


5,5808 


17 


15 


5 


(Mr 


16 


5,1796 


18 


16 


3 


iCMr 


17 


4,7784 


19 


17 


2 


9tV 


18 


4^3772 


20 


)8 


1 


8 


19 


3,9760 


21 


19 





e^ 


20 


3,5748 


22 


19 


11 


s^ 


21 


3.1736 


23 


20 


10 


sa 


22 


2,7724 


24 


21 


9 


^A 


23 


2,3712 


25 


22 


8 


1 


24 


1,9700 


26 


23 


6 


IJA 


25 


1,5688 


27 


24 


5 


10^ 


26 


1,1676 


28 


25 


4 


Ba 


2T 


0,7664 


29 


26 


3 


7a 


28 


0,3652 


30 


27 


2 


6 


28 


11,9640 


31 


28 


1 


4A 


29 


11,5628 



14^ 





ROMAN FEET. 




Roman 


French Roy 


• 


English 


Ml^ 


Feet. 


Feet 


Inch. Lines. 


Feet. 1 


Inch. Dec. 


32 


29 


3-r% 


30 


11,1616 


33 


29 


11 lA 


31 


10,7604 


34 


30 


10 OA 


32 


10,3592 


35 


31 


8 11 


33 


9,9580 


36 


32 


7 9A 


34 


9,5568 


37 


33 


6 8A 


35 


9,1556 


38 


34 


5 6A 


36 


8,7544 


39 


35 


4 5tV 


37 


8,3582 


40 


36 


3 4 


38 


7,9520 


41 


37 


2 2tV 


39 


7,5508 


42 


38 


1 ItV 


40 


7,1496 


43 


38 


11 UA 


41 


6,7484 


44 


39 


10 lOA 


42 


6,3472 


45 


40 


9 9 


43 


5,9460 


46 


41 


8 7tV 


44 


5,5448 


47 


42 


7 6A 


45 


5,1436 


48 


43 


6 4VV 


46 


4,7424 


49 


44 


5 3;v 


47 


4,3412 


50 


45 


4 2 


48 


3,9400 


60 


54 


5 


57 


11,9280 


70 


63 


5 10 


67 


7.9160 


80 


72 


6 8 


77 


3,9040 


90 


81 


7 6 


86 


11,8920 


100 


90 


8 4 


96 


7,8800 


200 


181 


4 8 


198 


3,7600 


300 


272 


1 


289 


11,6400 


400 


362 


9 4 


386 


7/5200 


500 


453 


5 8 


483 


3,4000 


600 


544 


2 


579 


11,2800 


700 


634 


10 4 


676 


7,1600 


800 


725 


6 8 


773 


3,0400 


900 


816 


3 


869 


10,9200 


1000 


906 


11 4 


966 


6,8 


2000 


1818 


10 8 


1933 


1,6 


3000 


2720 


10 


2899 


8,4 


4000 


3627 


9 4 


3866 


3,2 


5000 


4534 


8 8 


4832 


1,0 


6000 


5441 


8 


5799 




7000 


6448 


7 4 


6765 


11,6 


8000 


7255 


6 8 


7732 


6,3 


9000 


8162 


6 


8699 


1,2 


10000 


9069 


5 5 


9665 


8 


15000 


13604 


2 


14498 


6 


20000 


18138 


10 8 


19331 


4 



TABLE IX. 



Ronum Paces reduced to French Toises {and English Yards), 



I BAVE said above that the Roman pace, oontainiiig 5 Roman feet, 
mig^t be equal to about 4 French feet, 6 inches, 5 lines (four feet, 
9,9940 inches English). 



Roman 
Facet. 


Toiics. F^eL Ioch.Lioet. 


Yard! . Feet Inch. Dec. 


1 


— 4 


6 


5 


1 1 


»7y9(f40 


2 


1 3 





10 


3 


7,9880 


3 


2 1 


7 


3 


4 2 


5,982 


4 


3 


1 


8 


6 1 


3^6 


5 


3 4 


8 


1 


8 


1,970 


6 


4 3 


2 


6 


9 1 


11,964 


7 


5 1 


8 


11 


11 


9,958 


8 


6 


3 


4 


12 2 


7362 


9 


6 4 


9 


9 


14 1 


5,946 


10 


7 3 


4 


2 


16 


3,940 


11 


8 1 


10 


7 


17 2 


1,984 


12 


9 


5 





19 


11,928 


IS 


9 4 


11 


5 


20 2 


9,922 


14 


10 3 


5 


10 


22 1 


7,916 


15 


11 2 





3 


24 


5,910 


16 


12 


6 


8 


25 9 


3,904 


17 


12 5 


1 


1 


27 1 


1,898 


IS 


IS 3 


7 


6 


28 2 


11392 


19 


14 2 


1 


11 


SO 1 


9,886 


20 


15 


8 


4 


32 


7,880 


21 


15 5 


2 


9 


33 2 


5,874 


22 


16 3 


9 


2 


35 1 


S,868 


23 
24 


17 2 


3 


7 


37 


1,862 


18 


10 





38 1 


11,856 
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ROMAN PACES. 



Romao 
Paces. 


Toiscs.Feet. loch 


.Lines 


Yards. Feet. locb. Dec. 


25 


18 


5 4 


5 


40 





9,850 


26 


19 


3 10 


10 


41 


2 


7,844 


27 


20 


2 5 


3 


43 


1 


5,838 


28 


21 


11 


8 


45 





3,832. 


29 


21 


5 6 


1 


46 


2 


1,826 


30 


22 


4 


6 


48 





11,820 


31 


23 


2 6 


11 


49 


2 


9,814 


32 


24 


1 1 


4 


51 


1 


7,808 


33 


24 


5 7 


9 


53 





5,802 


94 


25 


4 2 


2 


54 


2 


3,796 


35 


26 


2 8 


7 


56 


1 


1,790 


36 


27 


1 3 





57 


2 


11,784 


37 


27 


5 9 


5 


59 


1 


9.778 


38 


28 


4 3 


10 


61 





7,772 


39 


29 


2 10 


3 


62 


2 


5,766 


40 


30 


1 4 


8 


64 


1 


3,760 


41 


30 


5 11 


1 


66 





1,754 


42 


31 


4 5 


6 


67 


1 


11,748 


43 


32 


2 11 


11 


69 





9,742 


44 


33 


1 6 


4 


70 


2 


7,736 


45 


34 





9 


72 


1 


5,730 


46 


34 


4 7 


2 


74 





3,724 


47 


35 


3 1 


7 


75 


2 


1,718 


4S 


36 


1 8 





77 





11,712 


49 


37 


2 


5 


78 


2 


9,706 


50 


37 


4 8 


10 


80 


1 


7,700 


51 


38 


3 3 


3 


82 





5,694 


52 


39 


1 9 


8 


83 


2 


3,688 


53 


40 


4 


1 


85 


1 


1,682 


54 


40 


4 10 


6 


86 


2 


11,676 


55 


41 


3 4 


11 


88 


1 


9,670 


60 


45 


2 1 





96 


1 


11,640 


70 


52 


5 5 


2 


112 


2 


3,580 


80 


60 


2 9 


4 


128 


2 


7,520 


90 


68 


1 


6 


144 


2 


11,460 


100 


75 


3 5 


8 


161 





3,400 


200 


151 


11 


4 


322 





6,8 


300 


226 


4 5 





483 





10,2 


400 


302 


1 10 


8 


644 


1 


1,6 


500 


377 


5 4 


4 


805 


1 


5,0 


600 


453 


2 10 





966 


1 


8,4 


700 


529 


3 


8 


1127 


1 


11,8 


800 


604 


3 9 


4 


1288 


2 


3,2 


900 


680 


1 3 





1449 


2 . 


6,6 


1000 


755 


4 8 


8 


1610 


2 


10 



ROMAN PACES. 



S17 



Roouio 
Paces. 


Toliei. Feet. 


loch. 


Lines. 


Yards. Feet. 


locbes. 


2000 


1511 


3 


5 


4 


3221 


2 


8 


dooo 


2267 


2 


2 





4832 


2 


6 


4000 


S02S 





10 


8 


6443 


2 


2 


5000 


3778 


5 


7 


4 


8054 


2 


2 


10000 


7557 


5 


2 


8 


16109 


•1 


4 


20000 


15115 


4 


5 


4 


32218 


2 


8 


SOOOO 


22673 


3 


8 





48328 


1 





40000 


30231 


2 


10 


8 


64437 


2 


4 


50000 


37789 


2 


1 


4 


80547 





8 


100000 


75578 


4 


2 


8 


161094 


1 


4 


200000 


151157 


2 


5 


4 


322188 


2 


8 


SOOOOO 


226736 





8 





483282 


4 





400000 


302314 


4 


10 


8 


644376 


5 


4 



TABLE X. 



Roman Miles reduced to French Toi$es (and English Miles, Sfc>) 



We have seen by tho preceding Table, tbat, if we take the Roman Pior 
at 4 feet, 6 inches, 6 lines, the Roman mile will contain 755 toba, 
4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines ; but to avoid fractions, we shall take it witb 
M. D'Anville, at 756 toises (1611 yards English). 



Roman 


TaIbp* 


1 

Eoglith 


Miles. 


X UUCv* 


Miles. Far. Yds. 


1 


756 


7 71 


2 


1512 


1 6 142 


S 


2268 


2 5 213 


4 


3024 


3 5 64 


5 


3780 


4 4 135 


6 


4536 


5 3 206 


7 


5292 


6 3 57 


8 


6048 


7 2 128 


9 


6804 


8 1 199 


10 


7560 


9 1 50 


11 


8316 


10 121 


12 


9072 


10 7 192 


13 


9828 


11 7 43 


14 


10584 


12 6 114 


15 


11340 


13 5 185 


16 


12096 


14 5 36 


17 


12852 


15 4 107 


18 


13608 


16 8 178 


19 


14364 


17 3 29 


20 


15120 


18 2 100 


21 


15876 


19 1 171 


22 


16632 


20 1 22 


23 


17388 


21 93 


24 


18144 


21 7 164 
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Roauui 


Tnic^* 


Eogliih 




Miles. 


JiUlaCa* 


Miles. 


Fur. 


Yds. 


25 


18900 


22 


7 


15 


26 


19656 


23 


6 


86 


27 


20412 


24 


5 


157 


28 


21168 


25 


5 


8 


29 


21924 


26 


4 


79 


SO 


22680 


27 


3 


150 


SI 


23436 


28 


S 


8 


S2 


25192 


29 


2 


78 


SS 


24948 


30 


1 


49 


S4 


25704 


31 


1 





S5 


264G0 


82 





71 


S6 


27216 


32 


7 


142 


S7 


27972 


SS 


6 


203 


S8 


28728 


34 


6 


64 


S9 


29484 


35 


5 


135 


40 


30240 


36 


4 


206 


41 


S0996 


37 


4 


57 


42 


31752 


38 


S 


128 


4S 


32508 


S9 


2 


199 


44 


33264 


40 


2 


50 


45 


S4020 


41 


1 


121 


46 


34776 


42 





192 


47 


35532 


43 





43 


48 


36288 


43 


7 


108 


49 


37044 


44 


6 


179 


50 


37800 


45 


6 


80 


100 


75600 


91 


4 


60 


200 


151200 


183 





120 


SOO 


226800 


274 


4 


180 


400 


302400 


366 


1 


20 


500 


878000 


457 


5 


80 


1000 


756000 


915 


2 


160 



TABLE XI. 

Grecian Feet reduced to French {and English) Feet. 



We have said that the French foot is divided into 1440 tenths of a iioe^ 
of which the Roman foot contained 1306. 

The proportion of the Roman foot to the Grecian foot being as U 
to 25, we shall have for the latter 1360 tenths of a line, and a feiy 
small fraction^ which maj be disregarded. 1360 tenths of a line p9t 
11 inches 4 lines. 



Grecian 


Fr. Roy. 




Engliih. 


Feet. 


Feet. 


loch. 


Lines. 


Feet. 


Inch. Dec. 


1 





11 


4 


1 


0,0786 


2 


1 


10 


8 


2 


0,1572 


3 


2 


10 





3 


0,2358 


4 


3 


9 


4 


4 


0,3144 


5 


4 


8 


8 


5 


0,3930 


6 


5 


8 





6 


0,4716 


7 


6 


7 


4 


7 


0,5502 


8 


7 


6 


8 


8 


0,6288 


9 


8 


6 





9 


0,7074 


10 


9 


5 


4 


10 


0,7860 


11 


10 


4 


8 


11 


0,8646 


12 


11 


4 





12 


0,9432 


IS 


12 


S 


4 


13 


1,0218 


14 


IS 


2 


8 


14 


1,1004 


15 


14 


2 





15 


1,1790 


16 


15 


1 


4 


16 


1,2576 


17 


16 





8 


17 


1,3362 


18 


17 








18 


1,4148 


19 


17 


11 


4 


19 


1,4^34 


20 


18 


10 


8 


20 


1,5720 


21 


19 


10 





21 


1,6506 


22 


20 


9 


4 


22 


1,7292 


23 


21 


8 


8 


2S 


1,8078 


24 


22 


8 





24 


1,8864 



GRECIAN F£ET. 



sm 



Grrciaii 


Fr. Ro} 


^ 


J 


BoflUh . 
Inch. Dee. 


Feet. 


Feel. 


loch. 


Lincf. 


Feet, 


25 


23 


7 


4 


25 


1,9650 


26 


24 


6 


8 


26 


2,04^6 


27 


25 


6 





27 


2,1232 


28 


26 


5 


4 


28 


2,2008 


29 


27 


4 


8 


29 


2,2794 


30 


28 


4 





30 


2,3580 


SI 


29 


3 


4 


31 


2,4366 


32 


30 


2 


8 


32 


2,5152 


33 


31 


2 





33 


2,5938 


34 


32 


I 


4 


34 


2,6724 


35 


83 





8 


35 


2,7510 


36 


34 








36 


2,8296 


37 


34 


11 


4 


37 


2,9082 


38 


35 


10 


8 


38 


2,9868 


39 


S6 


10 





39 


3,0654 


40 


37 


9 


4 


40 


3,1440 


41 


38 


8 


8 


41 


3,2226 


42 


39 


8 





42 


3,3012 


43 


40 


7 


4 


43 


3,3798 


44 


41 


6 


8 


44 


6,4584 


45 


42 


6 





45 


3,5370 


46 


43 


5 


4 


46 


3,6156 


47 


44 


4 


8 


47 


3,6942 


48 


45 


4 





48 


3,7728 


49 


46 


3 


4 


49 


3,8514 


50 


47 


2 


8 


50 


3,9300 


100 


94 


5 


4 


100 


7,86 


200 


188 


10 


8 


201 


3,72 


300 


283 


4 





301 


11,58 


400 


377 


9 


4 


402 


7.44 


500 


472 


2 


8 


503 


8,3 


600 


566 


8 





603 


11,16 



According to this table, 600 Grecian feet give only 94 toises, 2 feet, 
8 inches, instead of 94 toises 3 feet, at which we have estimated the 
ttadiuin. This slight difference arises from our having, with M. D'An- 
yille, to avoid fractions, taken the Roman mile at somewhat more, and 
the stadium at somewhat less, than its true value. 



VOL. VI. 



TABLE XII. 

Stadia reduced to French Toises^ Roman MileSf and EngUtk 

Meamres, 



Stadia. 


Fr. ToisM. 


Ro . Miles. 


Milei 


English 
1. Far. Yds. Dec. 


1 


94^ 


-k 








201,4278 


2 


189 


i 





1 


182,8556 


3 


283i 


s 





2 


164,2834 


4 


378 


i 





3 


145,7112 


5 


472| 


4 





4 


1^,1390 


6 


567 


* 





5 


108,5668 


7 


6611 


7 





6 


89,9946 


8 


756 


1 





7 


71,4224 


9 


850i 


1* 







52,8502 


10 


945 


' H 




1 


34,2780 


11 


I039i 






2 


15,7058 


12 


1134 


14 




2 


217,1336 


13 


12284 


u 




3 


198,5614 


14 


1323 


u 




4 


179,9892 


15 


I417i 


u 




5 


161,4170 


16 


1512 


2 




6 


142,8448 


17 


1606^ 


2i 




7 


124,2726 


18 


1701 


2i 


2 





105,7004 


19 


1795J 


24 


2 


1 


87,1282 


20 


1890 


n 


2 


2 


68,5560 


21* 


19841 


2i 


2 


3 


49,9838 


22 


2079 


24 


2 


4 


31,4116 


23 


21734 


2i 


2 


5 


12,8394 


24 


2268 


3 


2 


5 


214,2672 


25 


2362i 


34 


2 


6 


195,6950 


26 


2457 


34 


2 


7 


177,1228 


27 


25514 


34 


3 





158,5506 


28 


2646 


3^ 


3 


1 


139,9784 


29 


27404 


34 


3 


2 


121,4062 


30 


2835 


34 


3 


3 


102,8340 


35 


33074 


H 


4 





9,9730 


40 


8780 


5 


4 


4 


137,1120 


45 


42524 


54 


5 


1 


44,2510 


50 


4725 


6i 


5 


5 


171,390 
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Stadia. 


Fr. ToiiM. 


fUm.Milet. 


Milet. 


English 1 
For. Yds. Dec. 


55 


5l97i 


6i 


6 


2 78,529 


60 


5670 


74 


6 


6 205,668 


65 


6142i 


8i 


7 


3 112,807 


70 


6615 


H 


8 


19,946 


75 


7087^ 


9i 


8 


4 147,085 


80 


7560 


10 


9 


1 54,224 


85 


8032^ 


lOfr 


9 


5 181,363 


90 


8505 


114 


10 


2 88,502 


95 


8977 


lU 


10 


6 215,641 


100 


9450 


12J 


11 


3 122,780 


200 


18900 


25 


22 


7 25,560 


300 


28350 


37i 


34 


2 148,34 


400 


37800 


50 


45 


6 51,12 


500 


47250 


62^ 


57 


1 173,90 


600 


56700 


75 


68 


5 76,68 


700 


66150 


87i 


80 


199,46 


800 


75600 


100 


91 


4 102,24 


900 


85050 


112i 


103 


5,02 


1000 


94500 


125 


114 


3 127,80 


2000 


189000 


250 


228 


7 35,6 


3000 


283500 


375 


343 


2 163.4 


4000 


S78000 


500 


457 


6 71,2 


5000 


472500 


625 


572 


1 199,0 


6000 


567000 


750 


686 


5 106,8 


7000 


661500 


875 


801 


1 14,6 


8000 


756000 


1000 


915 


4 142,4 


9000 


850500 


1125 


1030 


50,2 


10000 


945000 


1250 


1144 


3 , 58 


11000 


1039500 


1375 


1258 


6 185 


12000 


1134000 


1500 


1373 


2 92 


13000 


1228500 


1625 


1487 


5 219 


14000 


1323U00 


1750 


1602 


1 126 


15000 


1417500 


1875 


1716 


5 33 


16000 


1512000 


2000 


1831 


160 


17000 


1606500 


2125 


1945 


4 67 


18000 


1701000 


2250 


2059 


7 194 


19000 


1795500 


2375 


2174 


3 101 


20000 


1890000 


2500 


2288 


7 8 



[The small differeoce in the value of the Roman miles, in the high 
lumbers, obsenrable between this Table and Table VII. arises from the 
iiedect of the fraction in the latter, which it seemed more necessary to 
retain here, both for accuracy, and to provent a still greater disagree- 

IDMlt. — ^T.] 
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TABLE XIII. 



Stadia estimated in French Leagues of 2500 Toises eaek. 



Stadia. 


Leaguts. Toises. 


Stadia. 


Leagues. Toises. 


1 


— 94i 


55 


2 


197} 


2 


— 189 


60 


2 


670 


S 


— 283i 


65 


2 


1142^ 


4 


— 378 


70 


2 


1615 


5 


— 472i 


75 


2 


2087J 


6 


— 567 


80 


3 


60 


7 


— 661i 


85 


3 


65324 


8 


— 756 


90 


3 


1005 


9 


— 850} 


95 


3 


1477J 


10 


— 945 


100 


3 


1950 


11 


— 1039i 


110 


4 


395 


12 


— 1134 


120 


4 


1340 


IS 


— 1228} 


130 


4 


2285 


H 


— 1323 


140 


5 


730 


15 


— 1417i 


150 


5 


1675 


16 


— 1512 


160 


6 


120 


17 


— 1606A 


170 


6 


1065 


18 


— 1701 


180 


6 


2010 


19 


— 1795i 


190 


7 


455 


20 


— 1890 


200 


7 


1400 


21 


— 1984} 


210 


7 


2345 


22 


— 2079 


220 


8 


790 


23 


— 2173i 


230 


8 


1735 


24 


— 2268 


240 


9 


180 


25 


— 2362} 


250 


9 


1125 


26 


1 2457 


260 


9 


2070 


27 


1 51i 


270 


10 


515 


28 


1 146 


280 


10 


1460 


29 


1 240} 


290 


10 


2405 


30 


1 335 


300 


11 


850 


35 


1 807i 


400 


15 


300 


40 


1 1280 


500 


18 


2250 


45 


1 1752i 


600 


22 


1700 


50 


1 2225 


700 


26 


1150 
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Stadia. 



Leagues. Toiiet. 



800 

900 

1000 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9000 

10000 

11000 

12000 

13000 

14000 

15000 

16000 

17000 

18000 

19000 

20000 

25000 

30000 

40000 



30 

34. 

37 

56 

75 

94 

113 

151 

189 

226 

264 

302 

340 

378 

415 

453 

491 

520 

567 

604 

642 

680 

718 

756 

945 

1134 

1512 



600 
50 
2000 
1750 
1500 
1250 
1000 

500 




2000 

1500 

1000 

500 




Stadia. 



Leagues. Toiies. 



50000 


1890 


— 


60000 


2268 


— 


70000 


2646 


— 


80000 


3024 


-» 


.90000 


3402 


— 


100000 


3780 


— 


110000 


4158 


— . 


120000 


4536 


— . 


130000 


4914 


— » 


140000 


5292 


— . 


150000 


5670 


;— 


160000 


6048 


— 


170000 


6426 


— 


180000 


6804 


— . 


190000 


7182 


— . 


200000 


7560 


— 


210000 


7938 


— . 


220000 


8316 


— 


230000 


8694 


— 


240000 


9072 


— 


250000 


9450 


— 


260000 


9828 


— » 


270000 


10206 


— 


280000 


10584 


— 


290000 


10962 





300000 


11340 





400000 


15120 


—» 



TABLE XIV. 

Athenian Money reduced to French {and English), 



I DO not mean to speak of the gold or copper, but only of the silter, 
money of Athens; the value of the former may easily be obtained from 
that of the latter. 

The talent was equal to. . .*. 6000 drachmas. 

The mina to 100 dr. 

The tetradrachm to 4 dr. 

And the drachma was divided into six oboli. 

The value of the drachma cannot be precisely ascertained ; the ut- 
most we can do is, to approach it ; and to this end it will be necessary 
to know its weight and fineness. 

I have chosen to work on the tetradrachms, because they are more 
common than the drachmas, their other multiples, or their subdivisions. 

Some literary persons, on whose accuracy I can rely, were so obliging 
as to lend me their assistance in weighing a great number of these coins. 
I afterwards applied to M. Tillet, of the Academy of Sciences^ Rojal 
Assay master.* I shall say nothing of his intelligence, his love of the 
public good, or his zeal for the advancement of learning; but it is my 
duty to return him my thanks for having, at my request, made an assaj 
of some tetradrachms I had received from Athens, ascertained tbdr 
fineness, and compared their value with that of our money. 

It will be proper to distinguish two kinds of tetradrachms : the more 
ancient, which were struck till about the time of Pericles, and perhaps ■— 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war ; and those which are posterior 
that aera. Both bear on one side the head of Minerva, and on the 
verse an owl. On the latter coins the owl stands on a vase ; and tl 
also bear monograms, or names; and sometimes, though rarely, both. 

1. The more ancient tetradrachms- These are of a ruder workmaoshii 
less in diameter, and thicker than the others* The reverses e] 
traces more or less evident of the square form of the dies in the 
ages.— ^ee Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. tom. xxiv. p. SO. 

Eisenschmid (De Ponder, et Mens. sect. 1. cap. 3,) has publisb^9i/ 
one which, as he assures us, weighed 333 grains (273^ grains £ng. Troj 
weight), which will give for the drachma 83i gr. (68^ gr. Eng.J W* 
have weighed fourteen similar coins, the greater part of which are in the 

• Commissaire Hu Roi pour les Kssaiset Affioages dei Monooiei. 
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cabinet of the king of France ; and those in the best presenration have 
only given 324^ grains. A Uke number are found in the collection of 
Coins of Cities and States of the late Dr. Hunter (p. 48 et 40), the 
heaviest of which weighs 265^ grains, which corresponds to 3234* 
French. 

Thus we have, on the one hand, a coin wliich, according to Eisen- 
schmid, weighed 333 grains ; on the other, twentj-eight coins, of which 
those in the best preservation weigh only 334. If this author did not 
commit a mistake, if other tetradrachms should be discovered of the 
same age and the same weight, we must allow that, on some occa« 
sions, they increased them to 332 or 336 grains ; but we shall add that, 
in general, they weighed only about 324; and as, in the space of 3200 
years, they must have lost something of their weight, we may estimate 
them at 328 grains, which will give it 82 grains for the drachma. 

It was necessarv to ascertain their fineness. M. Tillet made an 
assay of one which weighed 334 grains, and found that it was 11 deniers 
20 grains fine* ; and that the almost pure silver of which it consisted 
was intrinsically worth, according to the tariff price, 52 livres, 14sols9 
3 deniers the marc. 

*' This tetradrachm," says M. Tillet, " was therefore intrinsically 
worth 3 livres, 14 sols (ds. Id.); whereas 324 grains of silver, of the 
value of the French crowns, are only worth 3 livres, 8 sols (3s. lOd.). 

*' But the value of the silver in both cases, considered as money, and 
charged with the expenses of fabrication, and the right of seignorage, 
receives some augmentation above that of un wrought metal ; and hence 
it is that a marc of silver^ consisting of eight crowns of 6 livres and three 
pieces of 12 sous, is, by the authority of the sovereign, rendered, in com- 
mercial circulation, worth 49 livres, 46 sols, that is to say, 1 livre 7 sols 
more than another uncoined marc of tlie same silver with the crowns.** 
. We must pay attention to this augmentation, if we wish to know the 
true value of such a tetradrachm in our present money. 

It follows from the experiments and observations of M. Tillet, 
that a marc of tetradrachms, each of the weight of 334 grains (266 gr. 
Eng.), and 11 deniers 20 grains fine, would now be worth in commerce 
64 livres,3 sols, 9 deniers (2l. 5s. l}d.), each tetradrachm 3 livres 16 
sols (3s. 2d.) ; each drachma 19 sols (9^.) ; and the talent 5700 livres, 
(2371. 10s.) 

If the tetradrachm weigh 328 grains (269^, gr. Eng), and the 
drachma 82, the latter will be worth 19 sols and about 3 deniers, and 
the talent 5775 livres (2401. 12s. 6d.) nearly. 

If we take the tetradrachm at 332 grains (272^gr. Eng.), the drachma 

* llie fincuess of silver \% ettiiuated in Frmnoe by deniers and graiot ; each 
fleoier contains i4 grains, and pure stiver i» said to be 19 denier» fine. In the 
HtM>re metal therefore the alloy was 1.7 9 p4it, or a dwt. 8 gr. in a pound of 
silver. — T. 
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weighma 83 grains, will be worth 19 sols and about 6 deniers (9fd.), 
and the talent nearly 5850 livres (2431. 15s.). 

Estimating the weight of the tetradrachm at 336 grains (276 gr. 
£ng.), and that of the drachma at 84, the value of the latter will be 19 
sols 9 deniers, and the talent about 5925 livres (2461. 17s. 6d.) 

Lastly, if we allow 340 grains (279 gr. Eng.) for the weight of the 
tetradrachm, and 85 for that of the drachma, the latter will be worth 
about I livre (lOd.) and that of the talent about 6000 livres (2501.) 

It is unnecessary to remark that, if the tetradrachm be estimated ata 
less weight, the value of the drachma and the talent will diminish in 
proportion. 

2. Les ancient tetradrachms. These were current during four or fivt 
centuries, and are much more numerous than the preceding ones, fron 
which they differ in the shape, workmanship, monograms, names of 
magistrates, and other peculiarities' which their reverses present; and 
especially by the rich ornaments with which the head of Minerva is deco- 
rated. There is even reason to conjecture that the engravers designed 
this head from the celebnited statue in the citadel of Athens. Pausaoiu 
(lib. 1. cap. 24. p. 57.) observes that, among other ornaments, Phidias 
had represented a griffin on each side of the helmet of the goddess; and 
this symbol is, in fact, seen on the tetradrachms which are posterior to 
the time of that artist, but never on those which are more ancient. 

We have weighed above a hundred and sixty of these tetradrachms. 
The cabinet of the king of France contains more than a hundred and 
twenty. The^ieaviest weigh 320 grains (203 gr. Eng.), but the number 
of these is very small ; the greater part only weigh 315, 314, 313, 312, 
310, 306, &c. or a little more or less, according to the different degrees 
of their preservation. There are some of a much inferior weight, b^ 
cause they are of baser metal. 

From among more than ninety tetradrachms, described, with their 
weight, in the Collection of the Coins of Cities and States of the late 
Dr. Hunter, published with ^reat care in England, seven or eight wei|^ 
more than 320 French grains ; one among others, which bears the name 
of Mentor and Moschion, weighs 271 J grains English, or about 331 
French ; and this is the more remarkable, because, of five other coins 
from the same cabinet, with the same names, the heaviest does not weigh 
more than 318 French grains, and the lightest only 312, which is the 
same weight as thatof a similar coin in the cabinet of the king of France. 
I expressed my surprise at this to Mr. Combe, the editor of that excel- 
lent collection, who was so obliging as to examine anew the weight of 
the tetradrachm in question, and found that it had been accuratelygiven. 
This coin, however, proves that there was an augmentation in the 
weight of the money, which bad no consequences. 

Though the greater part of the tetradrachms that are come down to 
us have been diminished by the wear, and other accidents, we canoot 
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but percaiTe, from a general inspection, that the weight of the silver coin 
suffered a diminution. Was this successive ? At what limit did it stop ? 
These queries are diflScolt to resolve ; since, in coins of the same age, we 
sometimes find a remarkable uniformity in the weight, and sometimes a 
difference no less extraordinary. Of three tetradrachms which bear the 
names of Phanodes and Apollonius (Collection of Hunter, p. 54.), one 
weighs 253 grains, the other 235^, and the third 953^ English Troy 
weight, or about 308J, 308], 309 grains French ; while nine others, with 
the names of Nestor and Mnaseas, diminish gradually firom about 320 to 
about 310 French grains, (ibid, p. 53.) 

Besides the accidents which have diminished the weight of all ancient 
coins, it appears ihat the Greek rooneyers, being obliged to coin so many 
drachmas to the mina, or the talent, as ours are to strike such a number 
of twelve sol pieces to the marc, were less attentive, than we are at pre- 
sent, to render the weight of each piece of money equal. 

In this research we are stopped short by another difficulty. The 
Athenian tetradrachms have no date; and I know only one the fabrica- 
tion of which can be referred to any determinate time. It was struck 
by command of the tyrant Arisrion, who, in the year 88 before Christ, 
having seized on Athens, was besieged in that city by Sylla. It bears on 
one side the head of Minerva, and on the other a star within a crescent, 
as on the coins of Mithridates. Around this is the name of that prince, 
that of Athenf, and that of Aristion. It is in the collection of Dr. 
Hunter. Mr. Combe, to whom I applied to obtain the weight of this 
coin, was so obliging as to ascertain it at my request, and to inform me 
that it weighs 254 grains English, which are equivalent to 309^ grains 
French. Two other tetradrachms, from the same cabinet, on which the 
name of the same Aristion is found, together with two other names, 
weigh from 313 to 314 French grains. 

Amid so many varieties, all of which I cannot here enumerate, I have 
judged it most adviseable to choose a mean. We have already seen that 
before and in the time of Pericles, the weight of the drachma was 81, 
82, and even 83 French grains. I imagine that in the following century, 
in which age I suppose Anacharsis to have travelled, it had fiiUen to 79 
grains, which gives 316 grains for the tetradrachm. I take this for the 
standard, because it is nearest the weight of the greater part of tetra- 
drachms which are in the best preservation. 

It appears that when the weight of the tetradrachms was diminished, 
they were also adulterated ; but in confirmation of this supposition many 
trials cannot be made. M. Tillet has made an assay of two tetradrachms ; 
one of which weighed 311 grains, and about two-thirds, and the other 
310^^,. The former was found to be 11 deniers 12 grains fine, and con- 
sequently had only j| part alloy; and the other was 11 deniers 9 grains 
fine. 
Taking the weight of the tetradrachm at 316 grains, and supposing 
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it 11 4^ers 13 grains fine, M. Tillet estimates the value of the drachma 
to have been equivalent to 18 sols (9cl.) and a quarter of a denier of our 
money. We shall disregard this firaction of the denier, and say, that 
taking these to have been, as they probably were, the true weight and 
fineness, the value of the talent was 5400 livres (985/.) It is fi^m this 
valuation that I have drawn up the following table. If, supposing ths 
tetradrachm of the same fineness, we allow it to weigh only 312 grains; 
the drachma, which will then weigh only 78 grains, will be worth only 
17 sols 9 deniers (8id.) and the ulent 5325 livres (2211. 17s. 6d.) Thus 
diminishing or augmenting the weight of the drachma by a grain dimi- 
nishes or augments the value of that drachma by 3 deniers (half s 
farthing); and that of the talent by 75 livres (31. 2s. 6d.), supposing the 
silver always of the same fineness. 

To estimate the comparative value of the Athenian and our money to 
greater exactness, it would be necessary to compare the respective valoe 
of commodities. But I have found so many variations in the prices of 
those of Athens, and so little assistance in ancient authors, that I hau 
abandoned this design. Besides, the Table which I here give, only re- 
quired a general approximation to the true value. 

In it, as I have already said, I suppose the drachma to weigh 79 grains, 
and to be 11 deniers 12 grains fine. The Table is only relative to the 
second kind of tetradrachms. 



Drachmas. 


Livres 


. SoU. 


L. 


s. 


D. 


1 


__ 


18 








9 


The obolus, the 6th 


{- 


3 








H 


part of the drach. 


2 


1 


16 





1 


6 


3 


2 


H 





2 


3 


4 


3 


12 





3 





5 


4 


10 





3 


9 


6 


5 


8 





4 


6 


7 


6 


6 





5 


3 


8 


7 


4 





6 





9 


8 


2 





6 


9 


10 


9 








7 


6 


11 


9 


18 





8 


3 


12 


10 


16 





9 





13 


11 


14 





9 


9 


H 


12 


12 





10 


6 


15 


13 


10 





11 


3 


1(> 


14 


8 





12 





17 


15 








12 


9 


18 


16 


4 





13 


6 


19 


17 


2 





14 


3 


20 


18 








15 
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Dr^chnu.. 


Utm. 


Soil. 


L. 8. D. 


21 


18 


18 


15 9 


2i 


19 


16 


16 6 


23 


20 


14 


17 » 


2* 


21 


12 


IS 


25 


22 


10 


18 9 


26 


23 


6 


19 is 


27 


24 


6 


1 3 


28 


25 


4 


1 1 


29 


26 


2 


1 1 9 


30 


27 





1 2 6 


31 


27 


18 


1 3 3 


SS 


28 


16 


I 4 


33 


29 


1 + 


I 4 9 


S4 


30 


12 


1 5 6 


35 


31 


10 


1 6 3 


36 


32 


8 


1 7 


37 


3« 


6 


1 7 9 


38 


34 


4 


I 8 6 


39 


35 


2 


1 9 3 


40 


36 





1 10 


41 


36 


18 


I 10 9 


42 


37 


16 


1 11 6 


43 


38 


14 


1 12 3 


44 


$9 


12 


1 13 


45 


40 


10 


1 13 9 


46 


41 


8 


1 14 6 


47 


42 


6 


1 15 3 


48 


43 


4 


1 16 


49 


44 


2 


1 16 9 


50 


45 





1 I" 6 


51 


45 


18 


1 18 3 


53 


46 


16 


1 19 


53 


47 


14 


1 19 9 


54 


4S 


12 


2 6 


55 


49 


10 


2 1 3 


56 


50 


8 


2 2 


57 


51 


6 


2 2 9 


58 


52 


4 


2 3 6 


59 


53 


2 


-2 4 3 


m 


54 





2 5 


61 


54 


18 


2 5 9 


62 


55 


16 


■ 2 6 6 


63 


56 


14 


2 7 3 


64 


57 


12 


2 8 


65 


58 


10 


2 8 9 


66 


59 


8 


2 9 6 


67 


60 


6 


2 10 3 


68 


61 


4 


2 It 


69 


62 


2 


3 It 9 
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Drachmai. 


Li?rc8. 


Sols. 


L. 


S. D. 


70 — 


63 





2 


12 6 


71 — 


63 


18 


2 


13 3 


72 — 


64 


16 


2 


14 


73 — 


65 


14 


2 


14 9 


74 — 


66 


12 


2 


15 6 


75 — 


67 


10 


2 


16 3 


76 — 


68 


8 


2 


17 


77 — 


69 


6 


2 


17 9 


78 — 


70 


4 


2 


18 6 


79 — 


70 


2 


2 


19 3 


80 — 


71 





3 





81 — 


72 


18 


3 


9 


82 — 


73 


16 


3 


1 6 


83 — 


74 


14 


3 


2 3 


84 — 


75 


12 


3 


3 


85 — 


76 


10 


3 


3 9 


86 — 


77 


8 


3 


4 6 


87 — 


78 


6 


3 


5 3 


88 — 


79 


4 


3 


6 


89 — 


80 


2 


3 


6 9 


90 — 


81 





3 


7 6 


91 — 


81 


18 


3 


8 3 


92 — 


82 


16 


3 


9 


93 — 


83 


14 


3 


9 9 


94 — 


84 


12 


3 


10 6 


95 — 


85 


10 


3 


11 3 


96 — 


86 


8 


3 


12 


97 — 


87 


6 


3 


12 9 


98 — 


88 


4 


3 


13 6 


99 — 


89 


2 


3 


14 3 


Miiue. 










100 dr. or 1 


90 





3 


15 


200 dr. or 2 


180 





7 


10 


300 dr. or 3 


270 





11 


5 


400 dr. or 4 


360 





15 





500 dr. or 5 


450 





18 


15 


600 dr. or 6 


540 





22 


10 


700 dr. or 7 


630 





26 


5 


800 dr. or 8 


720 





30 





900 dr. or 9 


810 





33 


15 


1000 dr. or 10 


900 





37 


10 


2000 dr. or 20 


1800 





75 





3000 dr. or 30 


2700 





112 


10 


4000 dr. or 40 


3600 





150 





5000 dr. or 50 


4500 





187 


10 


6000 dr. or 60 a 


lins make the 


Udent. 
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T»lei>M. 


LiTrei. 


L. 


ralcno. 


Li>[», 


L. 


1 


5400 


225 


fiO 


324000 


13S00 


2 


10800 


450 


70 


378000 


15750 


3 


16200 


675 


80 


432000 


ISOOO 


i 


21600 


900 


90 


486000 


20250 


3 


27000 


1125 


100 


540000 


22500 


6 


32400 


13.W 


200 


1080000 


45000 


7 


37800 


157S 


300 


1620000 


67000 


8 


43200 


1800 


400 


2160000 


90O0O 


9 


48600 


2025 


500 


2700000 


112500 


10 


54O00 


2250 


600 


3240000 


135000 


11 


59400 


2475 


700 


3780000 


157500 


12 


64800 


2700 


800 


4320000 


180000 


13 


70200 


2925 


900 


4860000 


202500 


14 


75600 


3150 


1000 


5400000 


225000 


15 


81000 


3375 


2000 


10800000 


450000 


16 


864O0 


3600 


3000 


16200000 


675000 


17 


91800 


3825 


4000 


2I6O0OOO 


900000 


18 


97200 


4050 


5000 


27000000 


1125000 


19 


102600 


4275 


6000 


32400000 


1350000 


20 


108000 


4500 


7000 


37800000 


1575000 


25 


135000 


5625 


800O 


43200000 


1800000 


30 


162000 


6750 


9000 


48600000 


2025000 


40 


216000 


9000 


10000 


54000000 


2250000 


50 


270000 


11250 









TABLE XV. 

Grecian Weights reduced to French and English. 



The Attic talent weighed 60 minae, or 6000 drachmai. We take the 
weight of the drachma at 79 French grains. With us the gros contains 
78 grainsy the ounce 8 gros or 576 grains, the marc 8 ounces or 4606 
grains, and the pound S marcs or 9216 grains. 



Drachmas. 


French Weight. 


Eng. Troy Weight. 




Oz. Grot. Grains 


Oz 


. Dwc Gr. Dec. 


1 


— 1 7 


._ 


2 16,9 


2 


— 2 14 


— 


5 9,8 


S 


— 3 21 


— 


8 2,7 


4 


— 4 28 


— 


10 19,6 


5 


— 5 35 


— 


13 12,5 


6 


— 6 42 


— 


16 5,4 


7 


— 7 49 


— 


18 22,3 


8 


1 56 




1 15,2 


9 


1 1 63 




4 8,1 


10 


1 2 70 




7 1,0 


11 


1 4 5 




9 17,9 


12 


1 5 12 




12 10,8 


13 


1 6 19 




15 3,7 


14 


1 7 26 




17 20.6 


15 


2 33 


2 


13,5 


16 


2 1 40 


2 


3 6,4 


17 


2 2 47 


2 


5 23,3 


18 


2 3 54 


2 


8 16,2 


19 


2 4 61 


2 


11 9,1 


20 


2 5 68 


2 


14 2,0 


21 


2 7 3 


2 


16 18,9 


22 


3 10 


2 


19 11,8 


23 


3 1 17 


3 


2 4,7 


24 


3 2 24 


3 


4 21,6 


25 


8 3 31 


3 


7 14,5 


26 


3 4 38 


3 


10 7,4 



GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 



SS5 



Draduuu. 



27 — 

28 — 

29 — 
80 — 
31 — 
S2 — 
33 — 
84 — 
SB — 
36 — 
87 — 

38 — 

39 — 

40 — 

41 — 

42 — 

43 — 

44 — 

45 — 

46 — 

47 — 

48 — 

49 — 

50 — 
60 — 
70 — 
80 — 
90 — 

100 2::^;^; 

2 — 

3 — 

4 — 

5 — 

6 — 

7 — 

8 — 

9 — 

10 — 

11 — 

12 — 

13 — 

14 — 

15 — 

16 — 

17 — 



Li?. Mar. Oc. Oros. Graim. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

14 



- 8 

- 3 

- 3 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 4 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 

- 6 

- 6 

- 6 

- 6 

- 6 

- 6 

- 6 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




1 
1 



jO 




1 
2 
4 

5 
3 
1 
6 
4 
2 

5 
3 



1 1 
6 



4 
2 





1 5 
1 3 
1 1 



5 
6 

7 



3 
4 
5 
6 

7 



2 
3 
4 

6 

7 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



4 
7 
2 
5 
3 
1 
6 
4 



5 
3 
1 
6 
4 
2 

5 
3 
1 



45 
52 
59 



66 
2 1 



8 
15 
22 
29 
36 



43 

1 50 



57 
64 
71 
6 
IS 



20 

1 27 



34 
41 
48 
55 
62 



1 60 



58 
56 
54 
52 
32 
12 
64 
44 



2 24 
4 



56 
36 
16 
68 
48 
28 
8 
60 
40 
20 



Lib. 


Ox. 


Dwt. 


Gr. D. 


— 


3 


IS 


0,3 


— 


3 


15 


17,2 


— 


3 


18 


10,1 


— 


4 


1 


$fi 


— 


4 


8 


19,9 


— 


4 


6 


12,8 


— 


4 


9 


5,7 


— 


4 


11 


22,6 


— 


4 


14 


15,5 


— 


4 


17 


8,4 


— 


5 





1.8 


— 


5 


2 


18,2 


— 


5 


5 


IM 


■— 


5 


8 


4,0 


— 


5 


10 


20,9 


— 


5 


13 


13,8 


— 




16 


6,7 


— 


5 


18 


28,6 


— 


6 


1 


16,5 


— 


6 


4 


9,4 


— 


6 


7 


2,3 


— 


6 


9 


19,2 


— 


6 


12 


12,1 


— 


6 


15 


5,0 


— 


8 


2 


6 


— 


9 


9 


7 


— 


10 


16 


8 


1 





3 


9 


1 


1 


10 


10 


2 


3 





20 


3 


4 


11 


6 


4 


6 


1 


16 


5 


7 


12 


2 


6 


9 


2 


12 


7 


10 


12 


22 


9 





3 


8 


10 


1 


13 


18 


11 


3 


4 


4 


12 


4 


14 


14 


IS 


6 


5 





14 


7 


15 


10 


15 


9 


5 


20 


16 


10 


16 


6 


18 





6 


16 


19 


1 


17 


2 
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Minae. 


Liv. Mar. 


Oz. 


Gros. Gr. 


Lib. 


Oz. 


Dwt. 


Gr. 


18 — 


15 





6 


7 





20 


3 


7 


12 


19 — 


16 





4 


4 


52 


21 


4 


17 


22 


20 — 


17 





2 


2 


32 


22 


6 


8 


8 


21 — 


18 











12 


23 


7 


18 


18 


22 — 


18 


1 


5 


5 


64 


24 


9 


9 


4 


23 — 


19 


1 


8 


3 


44 


25 


10 


19 


14 


24 — 


20 


1 


1 


1 


24 


' 27 





10 





25 — 


21 





6 


7 


4 


28 


2 





10 


26 — 


22 





4 


4 


56 


29 


3 


10 


20 


27 — 


23 





2 


2 


36 


30 


5 


1 


6 


28 — 


24 











16 


81 


6 


11 


16 


29 — 


24 




5 


5 


68 


32 


8 


2 


2 


30 — 


25 




3 


3 


48 


33 


9 


12 


12 


35 — 


30 











20 


39 


5 


4 


14 


40 — 


34 





4 


4 


64 


45 





16 


16 


46 — 


38 




1 


1 


36 


50 


8 


8 


18 


50 — , 


42 




5 


6 


8 


56 


4 





20 


60 "Si*^ j; 


51 





6 


7 


24 


67 


7 


5 





2 — 


102 




5 


6 


48 


135 


2 


10 





3 — 


154 





4 


6 





202 


9 


15 





4 — 


205 




8 


5 


24 


270 


5 








5 — 


257 





2 


4 


48 


338 





5 





6 — 


308 




1 


4 





405 


7 


10 





7 — 


360 








3 


24 


473 


2 


15 





8 — 


411 





7 


2 


48 
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AN 

ALPHABETIC TABLE 

OP 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

ADAPTED TO THE 

TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 



Abdera, a Greek town of Thrace, on the coast of the MgsAu Sea— 

now Rirtni on Cape Baloustra. 
Abia, a town of Messenia. 
Abydos, a Greek town in Asia, on the Hellespont— now Nagara^ a 

village and ruins. 
Academy, a garden and gymnasium, without the wails of Athens. 
Acanthus, a town of Chalcidice— now Hieriiot, a town. 
Acamania, a country of Gr ee c e n ow La CamiOf a province. 
Acbaia« a country of Greece, in the Peloponnesus— the northern part of 

the Morea. 
Achamae, a borough of Attica— 3lfmdi, a village. 
Achelous, a river of Acamania— now the Atpro^PoiamOf or WhUe Rhtr, 
Acheron, a river of Epirus — a river which flows out of the lake 

Joanmna, 
Adranum, a Greek town in Sicily— Jiemo, a small town. 
Adriatic Sea. See Sea. 
JEgaleus, a mountain of Messenia. 
.£gean Sea. Su Sea. 

^getu, a Greek town in Sicily — CMiatafimi, a place in ruins. 
iEgina, an island in the Saronic Sea— £iigta Isle. 
.£gira, a town of Achaia — Airini. 

^gium, the principal town of Achaia — Vottitza^ a small town. 
^Elgos-Potamos, a river of tlie Tliracian Chersonesus — the river Indgtr- 

Ijman, 

VOL. VI. Z 
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^nianesy a people of Thessaly. 

^no8, a Greek town of Thrace, on the coast of the iEgean Sea— fno^ 
town. 

^x>lians of Greece. Under this name were comprehended all the 
nations of Greece, which derived their origin from .Solus, son of 
Hellen ; as the Thessalians, Locrians, &c. and their colonies. 

.^lis, or .£olia, a country of AsiaJMinor, opposite the island of Lesbos, 
which also made s part of it— the coasts of the liva of Karasi, 

.£tna, a mountain in oUaly — Mount Etna or GibeL 

JEtolia, a country of Greece— the country to the north of LqpatUo, 

Africa. See Lybia. 

Aganippe, a fountain in Bceotia. 

Agrigeuturo, a Greek city in Sicily-— Gtrgenit, a town. 

Ajax (Tomb of), in Troas, on the shore of the Hellespont — In Tqt^, 
a barrow or hill. 

Alephira, a town of Arcadia. 

Alesiseum, a town of Elis. 

Alpenus, a town of theLocrians, near Thennopyls. 

Alpheus, a river of Peloponnesus — Rapkiaf river. 

Altir, a sacred grove near Olympia. 

Amazons, a warlike nation of Asia, composed of women which dwelt 
on the banks of the Thermodon, on the southern side of the Poutus 
Euxinus — It no longer existed in the time of Anacharsb. 

Ambracia, a town of Epirus — UArtay a town. 

Ambrada (Gulf of), between Epirus and Acamania-— Gulf of VArta. 

Ambryssus, a town of Phocis — Distome^ a village and ruins. 

Ammon, a place in Libya — Samt-Bich^ an inhabited district, sunoooded 
by sands. 

Amorgos (Island), one of the Cyclades — Amorgo, isle. 

Amphipolis, a Greek town of Macedonia — Emboli^ a small town- 

Amphissa, the capital of the Ozolian Locrians— So/one, a town. 

Amy els, a town of Laconia — Sclavo-Choriy a village. 

Anactorium, a town of Acamania — Azio^ a place in ruins. 

Anaphe (Island), one of the Cyclades — Nanfio, isle. 

Andros (Island), one of the Cyclades — AndrOy isle. 

Anthedon, a town of Boeotia. 

Anthela, a town of Thessaly, near Thermopylae. 

Anthemus, a town of maritime Thrace, or Macedonia. 

Anticyra, a town of Phocis, on the Gulf of Crissa— iljpro Spitia^ a vil- 
lage and ruins. 

Antissa, a town of the island of Lesbos — Porto-^igri, a village and castle. 

Aomus, or Avemus, a place in Epirus — Val delP Orso. 
Aphetae, a place and promontory in Thessaly — Cabo-Passtmi, 
Aphidna, a borough of Attica. 
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Apolloniay'a Greek town of Stdly. 

Arabia, a gremt coantry of Asia— ilro^ia. 

Araxas, a promontory of Achaia — Cap. Papa, 

Arcadia, a coantry of Greece^ in Peloponnesus — The interior of tiie 

Morea. 
Arethon, a river of Epirus — The river L'Artiu 
AnAnsBf a foontain in the city of Syracuse, in SioSj. 
-, a fountun in the city of Chalcis, in 



Aiigo^'s, a country of Greece, in Peloponnesns-^The eastern part of the 
Morea. 

Argos, the capital of Argolis— ilrgot, a town. 

Arisba, a town of the island of Lesbos — Lojog since destroyed ; no re- 
mains at p esent exist. 

ArmeniayAgreat country of Asia, subject to the king of Persiap— i^rfnenia, 
and a part of Mesopotamia ^— at present called Al'Gexira, 

Ame, a town of Thessaly. 

Artemisiuro, a temple of Diana, in the island £uboea,on the coast. 

Anrisia, a district of the island of Chios — ^The territory of &. Helena. 

Asera, a small town of Boeotia. 

Asia, one of the three great divisions of the ancient world — Asia. 

Asia Minor, o; rather Lower Asia, a large part of Asia, which was the 
nearest to Europe, and in which the Greeks had their principal settle- 
ments. It contained several provinces, and was entirely subject to 
the king of Persia— -i^jta Minor ^ or Anadoli, 

Asinarus, a river of Sicily — ^The river Nota. 

Asopus, a town of Laconia— -^sopo, or Catiel Rttw^tani^ a small town 
and castle. 

Asopus, a river of Bceotia — Aupo^ river. 

Asopus, a river of Thessaly, in Trachinia. 

Assyria, a great country of Asia, of which Babylon was the cajntal, and 
which was subject to the king of Persia — Curdistan, part of Mesopo- 
tamia, or Alrgezria^ and Irak Arabiy provinces of Turkey. 

Asc£u:us,a maritime city of Bithynia— Long since destroyed : no remains 
at present existing. 

Astypalaea (Island), one of the Sporades — StanpaliOf isle. 

Atamea, a town of Mysia— ^iommi Keui, a town. 

Atharoania, a district of Epirus— ilno-F^a^io, a country. 

Athens, the capital of Attica, and one of the most powerful cities of 
Greece — Athenes, city and ruins. ^ 

Athos (Mount), in Chalcidice, on the coast of the £gean Sea — Aiko$f 
or Monte Santo. 

Atlantic Sea. See Sea. 

Atlantica, an imaginary island in the sea of that name, which appears 
to have been a fiction of Solon or Plato, and never to have really 
existed. 

z2 
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Attica, a country of Greece— The territory of the dty of Athenes, 

Aulis, a town and port of Boeotia — Micro-Vathi, or the Uttle-^tort. 

Avernus. See Aomus. 

B 

Babylon, the capital of Assyria, and one of the residences of the kings 

of Persia — Ruins near HeUa. 
Bactriana, a great coudtry of Asia, subject to the king of Persia— The 

country of Bdk^ part of Independent Tariary, 
Belmina, a strong town of Laconia. 

Boeotia, a country of Greece — ^The territories of Xtvadia and Thiva, 
Biblinus, a river in the island of Naxos. 
Biblis, a fountain near Miletus— A fountain near the village of leckil' 

KeuL 
Bisanthe^ a town of Thrace, on the Propontis — Radaifa,a town. 
Bithynia,. a country of Asia Minor, on the coast of the Propontis and 

Pontus Euxinus— The liva of Kodgea^iili. 
Boristhenes, a great river of Scythia — ^The Dneiper. 
Bosphorus (Cimmerian), a strait which joins the Palus Maeotis to 

the Pontus Euxinus— iSiratt ofCaffa, 
Bosphorus (of Thrace), the strait which joins the Pontus Euxinus to the 

Propontis — The Canal or Strait of Constantinople. 
firauron, a borough of Attica — VraonOf a village. 
Brutii, a people of Italy— They inhabited tlie IW CalabriaSf provinces 

of the kingdom of Naples. 
Brysea, a town of Laconia. 
Bulis, a town of Phocis — Ridnt, 
Bura, a town of Achaia — Pertatza, a town. 
Buthroton, a town of Epirus— JBtt/rifi^o, a small town. 
Biblos, a town of Phoenicia— -Ge6ai7, a small town. 
Byzantium, a Greek town in Thrace, on the Propontis — Part of the city 

of Comtantiriople, 

C 

Cadir (Strait of). See Pillars of Hercules. 

Cayster, a river of Ionia — Kontchouk-Minder, or the Little Meander, 

Calydon, a town of ^tolia. 

Calypso (Isle of), on the coa^tof Italy, near Croton— A Kock near Cape 

CoiUmna. 
Camarina^ a Greek city of Sicily — Camaranay a village and ruins. 
CamiruSy a small town of ftut island of Rhodes— Camira, a village. 
CaphySy a town of Arcadia. 
Cappadocia, a country of Asia Minor — Caramania, 
Caressus, or Coresus, a town and port of the Isle of Ceos — Port Cahia. 
^aria, a country of Asia Minor — Mentech-iili, or the livu of Mentechy 

and part of that ofAidin. 
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Carthage, a great citj on the coast of Li^a, or Africa — Ruint near the 

city of Tunis. 
Carystus, a town of the island of Euboea — CorisiOf or Castel Rotso, a 

town and castle. 
Caspian Sea. See Sea. 
Cassiterides, island in the Atlantic Ocean — ^The Scill j Isles ; or perhaps 

the British Islands. 
Castalia, a fountain near the town of Delphi. 
Catana, a Greek town of Sicily-^a/onio. 
Caunus, a maritime town of Caria — Kaignes or Quingi, a town. 
Celts, a great people of Europe, inhabiting Gaul or Celtica — ^The French* 
Cenchraea, the port of Corinth, or theSaronic Sea — Xt^rtof, a village and 

port. 
Centaurs, an ancient people of Thessalj— -They no longer existed in the 

time of Anacharsis. 
Ceos (Isle of ), one of the Cyclades^^a, isle. 
Cephallenia, an island in the Ionian sea — Ctfatonia. 
Cephisus, a river of Phocis. 

Cephisus, a river which flows near Athens — ^The river Cefiuia. 
Cephisus, another river near Eleusis. 
CeramicHs without the Walls, a village of Attica, near Athens— iS^pcWia, 

a village. 
Chasronea, a town of Boeotia — Caj>rena^ a town. 
Chalcedon, a Greek town of Hi thy ni a on the Propontis — Kadi^Kem, a 

town. 
Chalcidice, a district of maritime Thrace, or rather of Macedonia, on the 

iEgean Sea — ^The country near Mount Athos. 
Chalcis» the principal city of the island of Eubcea — EgripOf or as com- 
monly called Negropont. 
Chaldeans, a people of Asia, in the environs of Babylon— They inhabit- 
ed Irac Arabi, a province of Asiatic Turkey. 
Chaonins (Chaones), a people of Epinis— They inhabited a part of 

Albania, on the coast. 
Chen, a place in Laconia. 
Chersonesus (Thradan), a peninsula between the Propontis and the 

.^ean Sea—- Peninsula of GaUipoli, 
Chersonesus (Taurica), a peninsula between the Palus Masotis and the 

Pontus Euxinus— The Crimea. 
Chios, an island of the £gean Sea, making part of Ionia — Chio, isle. 
Chrysupolis, a small town of Asia, on the Bosphorus of Thrace— tSctilari, 

a village. 
Chrysorrhoas, a river near Troezen — ^Tbe river Damala. 
Cilicia, a country of Asia Minor — ^The country of lichiil and Anodolui, 
Cirpliis, a mountaui of Phocis— Mount Siiva, 
Cirrha, a maritime town uf Phocib — Port of Salonc. 
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Cissians, a people of Susiana ia Asia^Thejf inhabited the territory of 

AhtoaZf in Kkusistan^ a province of Persia. 
CithflBroD, a moontain between Attica and Bceotia — ^Mount ElaUa. 
Clazomenae, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor— Isfe St. JohUf and ruins in 

the gulf of Smyrna. 
Clitor, a town of Arcadia— GonitcAii a town. 
Cnidus, a dty of Doris, in Asia Minor — Port GenevoUf and ruins. 
Cnossus, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete— JSnodlieAy 

convent and ruins. 
Cocytusy a river of Epirus — a river which flows out of the lake Joanniua, 
Colchis, or Colchos, a large country of Asia, on the shore of the Poittus 

Euxinus — MingreUa, Gurid^ and Imeriiia, 
Colonides, a small town of Messenia. 
ColonoSj a borough of Attica— <^hurch of iS^. Bohemia, 
Colophon, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor— No vestige of it now re- 
mains. 
Copais (Lake), in Bootiar— Lake of Livadia, 
Corcyra, more anciently the island of the Phceacians, in the Ionian Sea 

'—CoffUf isle. 
Coricius (Cave), in Phods — Cavern of the fountain Drounigo, 
Corinth, the capital of Corinthia, in Peloponnesus. 
Corinth, a town at present almost in ruins. 
Corone, a town of Messenia— Coron, town. 
Coronea, a town of Boeotia. 

Corsica, or rather Cyme, an island in the Tyrrhene Sea — Corsica, 
Cos (Island), one of the Sporades, making part of Doris — Stan-Ca, 

island. 
Cotylius,a mountain of Arcadia. 
Crete (Island), the most southern and largest island in the .£gean Sea— 

Candia. 
Crissa (Sea of ). See Sea. 
Cromyon, or Crommyon, or Cremmyon, a place in Corinthia — Sontu 

Keui, village. 
Croton, a Greek city in Italy — Cortofuif town. 
Cumae, a Greek town in Italy— Ruins near Naples. 
Cydades, a cluster of islands in the iEgean Sea — ^They have at present 

no collective name. 
Cydnus, a river of Cilicia in Asia — River Tarsus, 
Cydonia, a town of the island of Crete — Acladia, village and ruins. 
Cyllene, a maritime town of Elis — CMarenxa, town. 
Cyllene, a mountain of Arcadia — Tricara, mountain. 
Cyme, the principal dty of ^^lis, in Asia Minor— JYenioiir^, a small 

town. 
Cynaetha, a town of Arcadia— Co^vrtto, town. 
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Cynosarges, a garden and gymnasium, virithout the walls of Athens. 

Cyntbus, a mountain in the isle of Delos. 

Cypai-issia, a tpwn of Messenia— ilrcactta, town. 

Cyrenaica, a country of Africa or Lybia, subject to the king of Persia- 
Country of Dema, 

Cyrene, a Greek city, the capital of Cyremuca^Cttrtii, a small place, 
and ruins. 

Cy thera, an bland to the south of Laconia — CerigOf isle. 

Cythros (Island), one of the Cyclades — Tkermioy isle. 

Cyzicum or Cyzicus, a Greek city, on an island of the same name, in the 
Propontis— Ruins near the town of AriakL 

D 

Dccelia, a village and castle of Attica. 

Delium, a small town of Bceotia. 

Delos (Island), the smallest, but most celebrated of the Cyclades— 

DeloSf the smallest of two islands, called SdUa by the pilots. 
Delphi, a celebrated town of Phocis— Cos/rt, village. 
Dudona, a tonn of Epirus. 
Dolopes, a people of Thessaly — ^They were almost extinct in the time of 

Anacharsls. 
Dorians of Greece — Under this name were comprehended all the nations 

of Greece which derived their origin from Dorus the son of Hellen, 

as the LAcedxmooians, the Messenians, the Argives, the Corinthians, 

&c. and their colonies. 
Doris, a district of Caria in Asia Minor, which also included several 

islands of the .^ean Sea — The peninsula situate between the gulf of 

•Stan-Co, and that of Simia. 
Doriscus (Plain of), in Thrace — Plain of Roumigick, 
Dyme, a town of Achaia. 
Dyspontium, a town of Elis. 

£ 
Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and one of the resideocet of the kings 

of Persia — Hamadan, city. 
Egypt, a great country of Africa or Libya, subject to the king of Persia 

— ^E«(p<. 
Eira, a mountain and fortress of Messenia. 
Elaias, a mountain of Arcadia. 
Elatea, a town of Phocis — TurahCMonOy village. 
Elatia, a town of Thessaly. 

Elea, a Greek town in Italy — CasteUo a man deUa Bntcco, a small town. 
Eleusift, a town of Attica — Lefsina^ village and ruins. 
Elis, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus— The western part of the 

Aiorrd. 
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Ephesos, a city of Ionia in Asia Minor— ilimoitmft, yiliage and ruins. 

Epidamnus, a Greek town in Illyria — Durazxo, town. 

Epidaoms^ a town near Argolis, on the Saronic sea — EpiUnro^ village 
and ruins. 

Epirusy a country af Europe to the north-west of Greece—Hie soutbeni 
part of Albania. 

Eressus, a town of the island of Lesbos — HiertOf village. 

Eretria, a town of the island of Euboea — RochOf village and ruins. 

Erymanthus^ a river of Arcadia — River Dimizana. 

Erythrs, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor — Itt/re, village and ruins. 

EthiopeanSy the inhabitants of the interior of Africa or Libya— The in- 
habitants of Nubia and Abytsima, 

Euboea, a large island of the .£gean sea— £^r^, or more commoaly 
Negrf^xmtf island. 

Eubcea, a mountain of Argolis, near Mycenae. 

Euhesperidae (Port of the), in Africa or Libya, where afterwards was 
built the tQwn of Berenice — Bemic, town. 

Euripus, the strait which separates the island of Euboea from the con- 
tinent of Greece— JBgr^. 

Europe, one of the three parts of the world — Europe. 

Eurotas, a river of Laconia — Fiasti/i-PotofTto, or the Royal River. 

F 
Five Hi* is (the), a place near Sparta. 

G 

Gadir, the Phoenician name of a town of Iberia — Cadiz^ a town of 

Spain. 
Gargaphia, a fountain of Boeotia. 
Gaul, or rather CeUica, a great country of Europe, inhabited by the 

Celts— Prancf. 
Gela, a Greek dty in Sicily — Terra-'Nuaooy village. 
Gerenia, a town of Messenia — Tamatay a small town. 
Gomphi, a town of Thessaly — Stagiy village. 
Gonnus, a town of TheMB\y-—Goniga, village. 
Gortyna, one of the two principal cities of the island of Crete— NooJ 

Casielliy village and ruins. 
Gortynius, a river of Arcadia — Gariterutf river. 
Gortys, a village of Arcadia— Gort^ena, a small town. 
Greece, a Iffrge country of Europe, inhabited by the GredLS — ^The 

southern part of Turkey in Europe. 

Under the name of Greece were frequently comprehended, not only 
the continent of Greece, but the islands likewise, and sometimes even 
the Greek Colonies. 
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Greece (Great), Magna GrascUi — The name given to the southern part 

of Italy, which was inhabited by Greek Cdontes. 
Gyaros (Island), one of the Cyclades—Joura, isle. 
Gyrton, a townof Thessaly. 
Gythiuro, a town of Laconia, and port thirty stadia from the town— 

ColochinOf town, and port one league from the town. 

H 
Harous, a mountain of Thrace— Bolfcaa, mountain or Eminek-dag, 
Haliartus, a town in BcBOtia. 

Halicamasstts, a Greek dty in Caria^-fiouniotta, castle and ruins. 
Halonesus, an island in the iEgean Sea— MocAriio, isle. 
Halus, or rather Alos, a town of Thessaly. 
Hebrus, a river of Thrace— JHoruio, river. 
Hecuba (Tomb of), in the Thracian Chersooesus, on the Hellespont— 

Old Catileoa the European side oftke DardaneiUt, 
Helice, a town of Achaia, destroyed by an earthquake, and covered by 

the sea. 
Helice, a village of Achaia, on the sea-shore, near the ancient town— - 

jTV^^, village. 
Helicon, a mountain of Bosotia — Zagara^ mountain. 
Helisson, a river of Arcadia. 
Hellespont, the strait which joins the Propontis to the JEgean sea— The 

Strati of the Dardaneliei, 
Helos, a town of Laconia— Tsy^ village. 

Heradea, a Greek city of Asia, on the Pontus Euxinus— £reX:li, town. 
Heraclea, a town of Thessaly, near Thermopylae. It had succeeded 

that of Trachis, being built at a small distance from its site. See 

Trachis. 
Hercules Melampygus (Stone of), an altar or statue of Hercules in the 

country of the Locrians near Thermopyle. 
Hercyna, a river of Phocis — River of Ucvadta. 
Hersa, a strong town of Thrace, on the Propontis— Jlfourta, village. 
Hermioue,a city near Argolis on the .£gean Sea — Ouiriy village and ruins. 
Hermus, a river of Asia Minor — Sarabat, river. 
Hero (Tower of), near Sestus, in the Thracian Chersonesus — It no 

longer exists. 
Hesperides (Garden of the) an imaginary place, supposed by the Greeks 

to be situate at the western extremity of the world. 
Ilimera, a Greek city of Sicily— Ruins near the town of Termini. 
Hippocrene, a fountain in Bceotia. 
Homer (Grotto of), at the source of the Meles in Ionia. 
Horoolis, a small town of Thessaly — BabHf village. • 

Ilylica, a lake in Bceotia— Lake of Thiva. 
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HymettuSy a mountain of AtticM^^Telavoum, 

Hypata, a town of Tbessa! j—Porra/st^', or New PatraSf town. 

H3rpei'boreans, an imaginary people, sa'*d by the Greeks to inhabit the 

north of Greece, but whose name only signifies thoK who dwell aboK 

or beyond the north, 
Hysis, a town of Argolis. 

I 
lalysus, a small town in the island of Rhodes— Ruins near Moont 

Fhilerme. 
lasus, a town of Caira, in Asia Minor — Assem XaZoit, castle and ruins. 
Iberia, a great country of Europe — Spain. 
Icaria, a borough or village of Attica. 

Icarus, or Icaros, an island in the iEgean Sea — JViicaria, isle. 
Ida, a great mountain in the island of C:ete-— i<^ or PsUoritiy moun- 
tain. 
Ida, a mountain of Troas in Asia Minor — Ida, mountain. 
lUon or Ilium, see Troy. 
Ilissus, a small river near Athens— J/ufe, river. 
Illyria or lUyricam, a la^'ge country of Europe, in part subject to Philip 

kingo^Macedoa — ^This country comprehended the wuoie of JMnolia 

and Albania, 
Imbrasus, a river of the island of Samos — River of the Mills. 
Imbros, an island of the Mgean Sea — ItnbrOy isle. 
Inachus, a river of Argolis — Fetrij river. 
India, a great country of Asia, the most eastern known in the time of 

Anachai-sis, inhabited by the Indians, and in part subject to the 

king of Persia — India^ or Hindoostan, 
Indus, a great river of Asia, the boundary of the empire of the Persians 

to the eastr— The Sind or Indta, river. 
Ionia, a district of Asia Minor, which includes the coasts of Lydia, and 

a part of those of Caria, with the isles of Chios and Samos — Tbe 

coasts of the Livas of SanUdum and Aidin. 
Ionian Sea. See Sea. 
lonifms of Greece — Under this name were comprehended all the natioos 

of Greece which derived their origin firom Ion, the grandson of 

Hellen ; as the Athenians, &c. and tlieir colonies. 
Inopiis, a river of the island of Delos. 
los (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Nio, isle, 
loulis, the principal city of the island of Ceos — In nans. 
Ister, a great river of Europe, which falls into the Pontus Euxinus— Hie 

Danube. 
Isthmus of Corinth— -tbe isthmus which joins Peloponnesus to the con- 
tinent of Greece— iSTexa MUia. 
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Ithaca, an island in the loniao wt^^Teaki, isle. 

Itbome, a mountain and fortreM of Meesenii^— Fnicoiia, mountain. 

J 

Juno (Temple of % near the city of Samoa— One column of it still 

remains standing. 
Jono (Temple of), between Mjcenae and Argos. 
Japiter (Cave and Tomb of), in the island of Crete near Cnossus — 

Grotto, still called the Tomb qfJupter, 

L 

Labyrinth, of Crete, near Gortyna— Caoem, in Mount Ida. 

Laoedaemon. Sec Sparta. 

Laconia, a district of Greece in Peloponnesus— TMomia, and the 

couninf of the Mdinaie$y in the Morea. 
Ladon, a river of Arcadia. 
Lamia, a town of Thessaly~-2ettoi(Yi, town. 
Lampsacus, a Greek dty in Asia, o«i the Hellespont — Lampmkif 

village. 
Lapithg, an ancient people of Thessaly — ^They no long^ existed in the 

time of Anacharsis. 
Larissa, the principal c'ty of Thessaly — Larina in Greek, or legwuhtr 

in Turkish ; that is to say, tlie new city. 
Lariastts, the river wiicb separeted £lis from Acluua. 
Latmus, a mountain of Ionia, or of Caria. 
Laorium, a mountain of Attica. 
Lebadea, a town of Bceotia— Xioiu&i, town. 
Lebedos, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor— i^aint, on the searshore. 
Lechcnm, the port of Corinth, on the sea of Crissa — J/ico, village. 
Ldantusi a river of Eubcea. 

Lemnos, an island in the .£gean Sea— Xcrnno^ or Stakmene^ isle. 
Leootium or rattier Leontini, a Greek dty in Sicily — Ltontim^ town. 
Lepethymnus (Mount), in the islai^d of Lesbos. 
Lerna (Marsh of), in Argon's — The MiU$^ a lake so called, because at its 

mouth there are mills which it turns. 
Leioe (Island of), one of the Sporades — Lero^ isle. 
Lesbos, a large island of the iEgean Sea, which made a part of iEolis — 

Metelin, isle. 
I^etbe, a ibuntain near Lebadea in Bosotia. 
Latrines, a small town of Elis, near the mouth of the Alpheus. 
Leocadia, a peninsula, or island, on the coast of Acamaniai— Santa 

Maura f isle. 
Leocate, a pronK>ntory in the island of Leucadii^ qd which was atemple 
of Apollo— Cape Ducato, 
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Leuctra, a town of Boeotia — Parapogia^ village. 

Libya or Africa, one of the three parts of the world — Africa, 

Libya (Sea of) . See Sea. 

Lilsea, a town of Phods — Lampenif village. 

lindusy a small town of the island of Rhodes— Xiiu^o, village. 

Locri or Locri Epizephyrii, a Greek town in Italy, the inhabitants of 
which were called Epizephyriau Locrians — Motia di Bnizzmo, 
village and rains. 

Locrians (Ozolian), a people of Greece, inhabiting between Phocis and 
JEtolia— The territories of SaUma and Lepanto. 

Locris — under this generic name were comprehended three small coua- 
tries of Greece, separated from each other, but inhabited by nations of 
the same origin, and called one Epknemidian LocrianSy another 
(^funiian LocrianSy and the third Ozolian Locrians, 

Lucania, a district of Italy — BasiUcata and Prindpato Citeriartj pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Naples. 

Lycabettus, a hill within the city of Athens. 

Lycsusy or Olympia, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Lycia, a country of Asia Minor — Parts of the Livas of Menteck and 
Tekiek. 

Lyoorea, the highest summit of the Mount Parnassus in Phocis — Ua^ 
ccuroy mountain. 

Lycosura, a town of Arcadia. 

Lydia, a country of Asia Minor — A great part of the Livas of Aidimy aod 
Sarvkhan, 

Lyetos, a very ancient dty of the island of Crete — Lassiti, town. 

M 

Macedonia, a great country of Europe to the north of Greece — ^lliat 

part of Romelia or RoumiiUy which lies to the north of Salonica, aod 

extends to the mountains. 

Under this name were likewise comprehended all the states of Philip 

king of Macedon, who possessed llirace, and a great part of Ulyria. 
Magnesia, a district of Thessaly, inhabited by the Magnetes— The 

countries of Zagora and Macrinitza, 
Magnesia on tlie Maeander, a Greek city of Caria, near the Meaoder*- 

Ghermansik, village and ruins. 
Malea, a promontory of Laconia — Cape Malio, or St, Angela, 
Malea, a promontory of the island of Lesbos — Zeitia-Boraun, 
Malians, a people of Thessaly — ^They inhabited the modem territory of 

Zeiioun. 
Mantinea, a town of Arcadia — Mandi, village and ruins. 
Marathon, a large borough of Attica — Marathon, village. 
Marpessa, a mountain in the ialand of Parus. 
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MaMilia, a Greek dty in the country of the Celts-^Mortetto, a city of 

France. 
Maeander, a great river of Asia Minot"^ Bejouk Minder^ or the Great 

Meander, 
Maenalus, a mouutaia of Arcadia. 
Media, a great country of Asia, inhabited by the Medes, and subject to 

the king of Persia— -JroA Ajami, a province of Persia. 
Megalopolis, the principal dty of Arcadia — Siruino, village and ruins. 
Megara, a small Greek town of Sidly — Peninsula delU MagnesL 
Megara, the prindpal dty of Megaris — Megara, a small town. 
Megaris, a small district of Greece— The territory of Megara. 
Melas, a river of Pamphylia— J/Iaraiottt, river. 
Meles, a small river near Smyrna— River of iSSpiiyma. 
Melite, an island to the south of Sicily — Malta. 
Melos (Island), one of the Cyclades — MUOf isle. 
Memphis, the capital of Egypt — No vestige of this city now remains. 
Mende, a town of the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia. 
Menelaion, a mountain of Laconia. 
Messana, or Messene, more anciently Zande, a Greek dty of Sidly^ 

Messina, 
Messene, the principal city of Messenia — Mawra Matiay town in ruins. 
Messenia, a district of Greece, in Peloponnesus — The south-west part 

of the Morea, 
Messenia (Gulf of)» between Messenia and Laconia— -Gu/f of Coron. 
Metapontum, a Greek town of Italy — Torre di Mare, tower and village. 
Methone, a town of Macedonia. 

Methymna, a town of the island of Lesbos — Molivoy town and castle. 
Midea, a town of Argolis — Mezso^ village. 
Miletus, the principal city of Ionia, in Asia Minor— Pa/aUAa, village 

and ruins. 
Milichus, a river of Achaia. 
Minoa, a maritime town of Sidly — Torre di Capo Bmdico,— tower and 

ruins. 
Mnemosyne, a fountain near Lebadea, in Boeotia. 
Molossi, a people of Epirus— They inhabited a part oi Albania, 
Mopaium, a town of Thessaly. 
Motbone, a town of Messenia — Modon^ town. 
Munychia, one of the ports of Athene— Perio. 
Mycale, a mountain of Ionia in Asia Biinor — Samumn^ mountain. 
Mycens, a dty of Argolis — Carvathot^ village and ruins. 
Mycone (Island), one of the Cyclades — Myconiy isle. 
Mylasa, a town of Caria, in Asia Minor — Mylata^ town. 
Myndus, a dty of Caria, in Asia Minor — JKfyiulM^ftilage and ruins. 
Mysia, a country of Asia Minor, which exiendcAAoin the Propontis to 
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the ^Sgeah Sea^-The Liva of Karasi, and part of tbat of Kedguitdi' 

kiar, 
Mytileoe, the principal city of the island of Lesbos-— Hefeliny town. 
MyuSy a town of Ionia in Asia Minor— Long since destroyed, and no 

vestige of it remaining. 

N 
Narcbsus (Fountain of), in Bceotia. 
Naucratis, a Greek city in Egypt. 
Naupactus, a town in the country of the Osolian Locnan»— /^ipoiito, 

town. 
Nauplia, a town of Argolis-— A^apo&' di Romania^ town. 
Naxos (Island), one of the Cyclades — Naxicy isle. 
Naxos, a Greek town in Sici!y— Cas^eA>5cAitto, castle. 
Neapolis. See Parthenope. 

Neda, a river which separated Elis from Messenia— The river Aviaiu 
Nemea, a village, anciently a great town of Arcadia — Ruins. 
Nemea (Forest of), near the town o^ the same name. 
Nemea (Cave of the lion of )^ in ArgoUs — Cavern between Argos and 

Corinth. 
Neptune (Promontory and temple of), in the island of Samos — Cape 

and church of Si, John, 
Nestus, a river of Thrace — Kara-'SaUy or Metto, river. 
Nicsea, a fortress in the country of the Locrians near Thermopyls. 
Nile, a great river of Africa or Libya — ^The Nile. 
Nisaea, the port of Megara, on the Saronic sea — ^The Twehe ObcrcAa, 

village. 
Nonacris, a small town in Arcadia. 

O 

Ocha, a mountain in the island of Eubcea — Cari^Oy mountain. 

Gilnoe, a borough or hamlet of .Attica, near Eleusis. 

<£ta, a mountain which separated PhocU from Thessaly — CewmSUif 

mountain. 
(Eteans, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited mount (Eta. 
Olbius, a river of Arcadia; the same with the Aroanius. 
Olympia or Pisa, a celebrated city of Elis— Miraca, village and rtfint. 
Olympias, an intermitting fountain in Arcadia. 
Olympus, a mountain which separated Thessaly from Macedonia— 

OlympuSy mountain. 
Olympus, a mountain of Arcadia. See Lycaeus. 
Olynthus, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia — Agio Manui, village. 
Ophiusa. See Rhodes. 

Opus, the capital of the Opuntian Locrians — TaUmda^ a small town. 
Orcbomenus, a town of Boeotia — ScripouSy village and ruins. 
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Orcbomenusy a town of Arcadia. 

Oreus, a town of the island of Euboea — Oreoy town and harbour. 

Oropus, a town of Boeotia, long disputed by tbeThebans and Athenians 

— OrapOf village. 
Ossa, a mountain of Theutfy-^Kmaio, moantain. 

P 
Pachynum, a promontory of Sicily— Ca|>e Pauaro, 
Pactolus, a river of Lydia— Sor/^ river. 
Paeonia, a district of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace— The araD- 

try near the soorce of the rver Mariizan 
Page, a town of Megaris — Ptaio^ village. 

Pagasae, a town and port in Thessaly— Castle and harboar of Folo, 
Pallene, a peninsula of Chalcidice> in Macedonia — Peninsula of €0$- 

$andra. 
Pal us Msotis, a great lake or sea which communicates with the Pootus 

Euxinus, by the Cimmerian Bosphon^s — The Sea qfAzqf. 
Pamisus, a river of Messenia — Spimaxzoy river. 
Pamphylia, a country of Asia Minor — ^The Livas of Hamidhad Tekieh ; 

and the countries of Vei-sak and Aianieh, 
Pangxus, a mountain of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace — 

Cattagnaiz, mountain. 
Panopeus or Phanoteus, n town of Pbocis. 

Panormus, a harbour of Attica— Port Bafti^ or the Port of the Ta^ior, 
Panticapsum, a town of the Tauric Chersonesus, on the Cimmerian 

Bosphorus — Kerich, town. 
Paphiagonia, a country of Asia Minor — ^The Lha of (xutamoni, and pari 

of that of BoU, 
Paralos, a district of Attica, situate to the south-east of Athens — Mesogiap 

district. 
Parapotamii, a town of Phocis. 

Parnassus, au extensive chain of mountains in Phocis. Sec Lycorea. 
Paros (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Paro$j isle. 
Parthenope or Neapolis, a Greek city in Traly — NapUs^ dty. 
Pasagarda, a dty of Persia proper — Fata, or Feta, town. 
Patmos (Island of), one of the Sporades — Patmoiy isle. 
Patrae, a town of Achaia — Patrai, town. 
Pelion, a mounuiin of Thessaly — Petroy mountain. 
Pella, the capital of Macedonia — Ruins in the l^e of OUrooo. 
Pellana, a town of Laconia. 

Pellene or Pailene, a town of Achaia — Xylo Castro, village. 
Peloponnesus, a peninsula which forms the southern part of Greece, 
and which is joined to the continent by the isthmus of Corinth— -The 
Mono, 
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* 

Pendus, a river of Elis — Igliaco, river. 

Penelope (Tomb of), in Arcadia. 

Peneus, a river of Thessaly — ^Salan^fHoy river. 

IPenteiicuSi a mountain of Atdca— Pen/e/i, mountain. 

Peparethus, an island in the iEgean sea — Piperi, isle. 

Perinthus, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis ; afterwards called 

Heraclea — Rtdns of Heraclea, 
Permessus, a river of BcBotia. 
Perrhsebians, a people of Thessaly, who inhabited the district called 

Perrhsebia — ^The territories of Elasson and Tormow. 

There were also Perrhsbians in Thessaly. 
Persepolis, tlie capital of Persia, properly so called, and the andeot 

residence of the kings of Persia — Istthakhar^ a city in ruins. 
Persia, a vast kingdom, otherwise called the TUminioru of the Gred 

King. This kingdom comprehended almost the whole of Asia then 

known, and in Africa or Libya, Egypt and Cyrenaica. 
Persia, properly so called, a large country of Asia, inhabited by the 

Persians, and of which Persepolis was the capital^ Forf, or FartitUMj 

a province of Persia. 
Phaeacians. See Corcyra. 
Phsestus, a dty of the island of Crete, lung since destroyed— No vestigei 

of it now remain. 
Phalanna, a town of Thessaly. 
Phalerum, a borough of Attica, and one of the Ports of Athens— iSom^ 

Nichoiatf village and harbour. 
Pharae, a town of Achaia. 
Pharsalusy a town of Thessaly — It has been destroyed since the time of 

the traveb of Anacharsis, and is called Pala Phartalus, 
Phasis, the river of Colchis — Fachf river. 
Pheneus, a town of Arcadia — PhoniOf town. 
Phers, a town of Messenia — Calamata, town. 
Phene, a town of Thessaly — PhereSf or SidirOf town. 
Phigalea, a town of Arcadia. 

Phineus, or rather Sphingius, a mountain of Boeotia — Mazaraei^ moon- 
tain. 
Phlius, the capital of Phliasia, in Peloponnesus — Sta^PhUca^ village and 

ruins. 
Phocaea, a city of Ionia in Asia Minor — Phokia Veccia^ town and ruins. 
Phocis, a district of Greece — ^Territory of Turco Chcfio, and a part of 

that of Salona, 
Phcenicia, a country of Asia, on the sea, of which Tyre was the capital, 

and which was subject to the king of Persia — ^The coast of Syria^ 
Phoenix, a small river of Thessaly, which falls into the Asopus, near 

Thermopylae. 
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Phrygia, a country of the interior of Asia Minor — The Uvta of Kutateft, 

Degmzla,Ajiom'Cara-Hissmr, Angauri, and others. ^ 

Phiiotey, a people of 'fhessaly, who inhabited the district called 

Pfathiotia. 
Ohyle, a town and fortress of Attita — Vigla CaUro, an old cmstle. ^ 
Pienans, a people between Mat:edonia and Thrace : they inhabited 

Mount PangSBS. * 

Pillars of Hercules, or Strait of Cadir, or rather Gadir, which separates 

Europe from Africa or Libya-^The Strait of Gibraltar, 
Pindus, a chain of mountains which separate Thessaly firom £pirus — 

Metzaoo, mountain. 
Pirsus, a large borough of Attica, and one of the ports of Athens — 

Forto Leone, 
Pirene, a fountain in the citadel of Corinth. 
Pisa, see Olympia. 

Platanistas, a place of exercise near Sparta. 
Plataea, a town of Boeotia — Cocloy village and ruins. 
Plistus, a river of Phods which flows down from Delphi — SizaKsea, river. 
Pootus Euxinus^ a great sea between Europe and Asia — ^The Black Sea, 
Potidsa, a Greek city in maritime Thrace, or Macedonia, aftenvards 

called Cassandria — ^The Gates of Cassander, ruins. 
Prasis, a town of Attica — Ruins. 

Priene, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor — Samsoun, castle and mins. 
Proconnesus, an island of the Propontis — Isle of Marmara. 
Propontis (The), a small sea, inclosed between Europe and Asia, which 

communicates with the Pontus Euxinus by the Bosporus of Thrace, 

and with the ^ean Sea, by the strait of the Hellespont — ^The sea of 

Marmara. 
Psophis, a town of Arcadia — Dimizana, town. 
Psyttalia, a small island of the Saronic Sea, near that of Salami^— 

Lipsocoutal'iay isle. 
Ptons, a mountain of Boeotia— Cocino, mountain. 
Pydna, a town of Macedonia — Kitro, town. 
Pygela, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor. 
Pygmies, an imaginary nation, notwithstanding what Aristotle may 

have said, which the Greeks placed in the most southern part of 

Africa. 
Pyios, atown of Messenia — Zonchio, or Old NavarinSf town and ruins. 
Pyrenees, the chain of mountains which divided Iberia from the oopntry 

of the Celue — The Pyreite^, mountains. 
Pyrrha, a town of the island of Lesbos— Port Pira, and ruins, 

R 
Rhamnos, a borough or village of Attica — Hebrcta-castrOf village and 
castle. 

VOL. VI. 2 A 
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Rhegium, a Greek city in Italy — Reggio, town. 

Rhenea (Island of), one of the Cyclades — ^The Great Delot ; one of the 

two islands called Sdiles by the pilots. 
Rhodes (Island), more anciently Ophiusa; the last island in the .£gean 

Sea, on the coabt of Caria, and making a part of Doris — llAixief, island. 
Rboda, a Greek town in Iberia — KoseSf a town in Spain. 
Rkodcsy the principal city of the island of Rhodes— JUodes, town. 
Road, of the Ladder, a road leading from Arcadia into Argolis. 

S 
Sacx, a great nation of the interior of Asia, in part subject to the king of 
Persia — ^They inhabited the country of SakUa, near that of Balk io 
Independent Tartary. 
Sais, a city of Egypt — Sa, a place in Egypt. 
Salamis, an island of the Saronic Sea, which made part of Attica — 

Coulouriy isle. 
Salapia, a Greek city of Italy, which was afterwards removed to some 

distance from the sea — Tarre delie Saline, 
Salganeus, a town of Bosotia — Saint George, convent and ruins. 
Samos, an island of the ^ean Sea, making part of Ionia —Samos, isle. 
Samothrace (Island of ), in the .£gean Sea — Sanutthraki, isle. 
Sardes,the capital ofLydia — Sart, town. 
Sardinia, or rather Lardo, a large island in the sea of Tyrrbenia— &b'- 

dinia, island. 
Saronic Sea See Sea. 

Saturn (Mount of), in Elis, near the town of Olympia. 
Saurus, a fountain in the Island of Crete. 

Scamander, a river of Troas, mentioned by Homer^-Kirke'Keuzler^nww. 
Scaroander, another river of Troas, which is the Simois of Homer — 

Mendere-$ou, river. 
Scandea, the town and port of the island of Cythera — Saint Nicholas^ 

fort and harbour. 
Scillus, a town of Elis, in Peloponnesus. 

Sciritis, a small district of Arcadia, in the environs of Sdrtonium, and 
on the confines of Laconia, which for a long time appertained to the 
Lacedaemonians. 
Sdron (The road of), which led from Megaris into Corinthia, and which 
passed over rocks on the edge of the sea — Kaki-SccUaf at present a 
ruinous road. 
Scyros, an island in the ^ean Sea — S/ccyros, isle. 
Scythia, a great country of Europe, which extended from tlie Ister to the 
Tanais — It included what was formerly called Little Tartary, the 
Crimea, Moldavia, and IVallachia, 
Sea, Adriatic ; the sea on the northern coast of Italy — The Adriatic Sea, 
or Gulf of Venice. 
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Sem, /Egean, between Greece and Asia Minor : it is fall of islands— The 

Archipelago, 
Sea^ Atlantic, beyond the Pillars of Hercules : it was even believed to 

wash the coasts of the Indies — ^The Atlantic Ocean. 
Sea, Caspian, in the interior of Asia — ^The Catpian Sea, 
Sea of Chssa, between Achaiaaod Pbocis — Gtdf of Lepanio. 
Sea, Ionian : it separated Greece from Italy and Sicily — Part of the 

Mediterranean Sea, situate between Turkey, Italy, and Sicily. 
Sea, Red, or Gulf of Arabia; separating Arabia from Egypt — Arabian 

Gulf; or Red Sea. 
Sea, Saronic, between Attica, Corintbia, and Argolis — GuffofEngia^ 
Sea of Tyrrhenia : it washed the southern coasts of Italy, those of Sicily 

and the islands of Corsica and Sardinia — The Sea of TuMcany. 
Selinus, a Greek city in Sicily — Torre di PoHuce, tower and considerable 

ruins. 
Selinus, a small river of £lis, which Howed by Scillus. 
Selyrobria, a Greek city in Thrace, on the Propontis— Se/nTrio, a small 

town. 
Seriph us (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Serpho,ialt, 
Sestos, a town of the Thracian Chenonesut, on the Hellespont-^-ili^ 

Bachi-LtmaHf a port, castle, and ruins. 
Sicily, or Sicilia, a large island, near to Italy, almost entirely inhabited 

by Greeks, a part of which was subject to the CarthaginianSy and the 

rest free — Sicily. 
Sicyon, the capiul of Sicyonia, in Peloponnesus — BatHicOy towo and 

ruins. 
Sidon, a city of Pheeni da Smd ^ city. 
Sinope, a Greek city on the southern shore of the Pontus £ttxiaii»— > 

Sinope, town. 
Siphnos (Island of), one of the Cydadet — SipkantOy isle. 
Smyrna, a dty uf Ionia, in Asia Minor — No vestiges of it are now re- 
maining. 

This city is the andent Smyrna which was removed a short time 
after the supposed travels of AnacharMS to the place where the pretest 
dty of Smyrna stands. 
Soron, a grove in Arcadia. 
Sparta or Lacedaemon, the capital of Lacooia, and one of the most 

powerful cities of Greece— Rtniu at a little distance from the town of 

Misittra. 
Sperohios, a river of Thessaly — Potmrni-tetP-HeUadM^ or the Rifoer wf 

Greece. 
Sphacteria, an island on the coast of Messeniar— A large island in hoax 

of the port of Navarint. 
Stagira, a city of Chalcidice in Macedonia — Port Ubezadfy and ruins. 

2a2 
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Styrophalus, a mountain, town, lake, and river in Arcadia— Gmmitcs 

town. 
Styzy a celebrated stream in Arcadia. 
Sunium, a promontory of Attica — Cape Colonna. 
Sunium, a town and fortress of Attica — Rvins. 
Susiaua, a great country of Asia, subject to the king of Persia — Kkosk- 

tan, a province of Persia 
Suza, or rather Susa, the capital of Susiana, one of the residences of the 

kings of Persia — 'Foster, city. 
Svbaris. SeeThurium. 
Sycurium, a town of Thessaly. 
Syracuse, a Greek city in Sicily, and the principal in the island — 

SiracusOf town. 
Syros or Syra (Island of), one of the Cyclades — Syra, isle. 

T 

Tsnarus, a town of Laconia — CaibareSf village. 

Txnarum, a promontory of Laconia — Cdpe Matapan, 

Taletus (The), the summit of mount Taygetus in Laconia. 

Tamyne (Plain of), in the island of Euboea. 

Tanagra, a town of Boeotia — SicandnOf town. 

Tanais (The), a great river of Scythia, which falls into the Pal us Mcotis 

— ^The Don, river. 
Tarentum, a Greek city in Italy — Taranto, town. 
Tartessus (Island of), in the Atlantic Sea, on the coast of Iberia — A 

large island at the mouth of the Guadalquiver, in Spain. 
Tauromenium, a Greek city in Sicily — TaomdnOf town. 
Taygetus, a chain of mountains in Laconia, Vouni tees Misidrag ; and 

Vouni tees Portals, 
Tegea, a town in Arcadia— Pa/oro Tripoligxa,tL place in ruins. 
Telchinians, an ancient people of the island of Crete, who afterwards 

emigrated and settled in the island of Rhodes — They no longer 

existed in the time of Anacharsis. 
Temesa, a Greek city in Italy — Torre di Nocera. 
Tempe, a celebrated valley of Thessaly, near the mouth of the Peneos. 
Tenedos, an island of the ^ean Sea, making part of .£olis — TemeiU, 

isle. 
Tenos (Island of ),one of the Cyclades — Tino, isle. 
Teos, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor — Bodroun, village and ruins. 
Thasos, an island in the ^gean Sea, near the coast ofThrace — Tkaso, isle. 
Thaumaci, a town of Thessaly — Thaumaco, town. 
Thebais, a district of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital— The Snd, 

or Upper Egypt, 
Thebes, a city of Egypt, the capital of the Thebais — Aksor or Imtot, 

village and grand ruins. 
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Thebes or Thebs, the capital of Boeotia^rAi&a, a small town. 

Thebae, a town of Phtliiotis, in Thessaly. 

Theodosia, a town of the Tauric Chersonesus — Caffa^ town. 

Thera (Island of), one of the Cyclades — SarUorin, isle. 

Thennaic Gulf, between Macedonia and Thessaly — ^The Gulf of Salo^ 

nichi. 
Thermodon, a river of Asia Minor, which falls into the Pontus Euxinus, 

and on the banks of which dwelt the Amazons — Termeh, rifer. 
Thermodon, a small river of Bceotia. 
Thermopylae, the strait between the sea, and the mountains, and which 

was the entrance from Thessaly into the country of the Locrians, and 

into Phocis — Thermi, or the Warm Springs. 
Therrous, the principal town of iEtolia. 
Theron, a river in the island of Crete. 
Thespis, a town of Boeotia — Ne<hChorioy village and ruins. 
Thessaly, the rawt northern country ofOreece — ^The territories ofLarissa 

ZeitouTiy and others. 
Thessalians, properly so called (The), were the most powerful people of 

Thessaly : they inhabited the valley of Peneus, and all the country to 

the nortli — ^Tho territories of Larissa and Stagi. 
Thiuns, a river of Arcadia. 

Thoricus, a town and fortress of Attica-— T^Aorico, village. 
Thrace, a great country of Europe, situate on the Pontus £uxinu8,and 

the yEgean sea, almost entirely subject to Philip of Macedon — Great 

part of Roum-iili or Romelia, and of Bulgaria, 
Thrace (Maritime), — Under this name was comprehended, not only the 

coasts of Thrace on the iEgean Sea, but also those of Macedonia, as 

far as Thessaly, because the Thradans anciently extended so far; but 

they were driven out by the Greeks and Macedonians, and this name, 

in the time of Anacharsis was only apphcable to a small kingdom, 

formed on the coast of Thrace only, and which was soon after destroyed 

by Philip. 
Thronium, the principal town of the Epicnemidian JLocrians — Ruins near 

a guard-house. 
Thurium, a Greek city in Italy, more anciently called Sybaris— Torre 

Brodogneto, tower and ruins of Sy bans. 
Thyrea, a town of Cynuria, a district of Argolis. 
Tiryns, a town of Argolis— Pa/«o, or Old NapoUj a place in ruins. 
Titana, a town of Sicyonia, in Peloponnesus — Phouca^ village. 
Titaresius, a river of Thessaly— iSorontaporoi, or the River of Forty 

Passages. 
Tithorea, a town of Phocis. 

Tomarus, a mountain above Dodona, in Epirus-— T^umerca, mountain. 
Trachinia, a district of Thessaly, near Thermopylae — ^The territory of 

Zeitoun, 
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Trachisy or Tracbin, a town of Trachinia. 

It no longer existed in the time of Anaciiarsisy biK had been succeeded 
by the town of Ileraclea, but at a small distance from it> see Heradea. 
Trapezus, a town of Arcadia. 

Triopium, a promontory of Dorisy in Asia Miaor— Cope Crio, 
Triphylia, a district of £lis, in Peloponnesus — The country neai the 

mouths of the Ropkia, 
Troas, a country of Asia Minor, on the Hellespont and the JEgean Sea» 

in which stood the city of Troy — ^The western part of the Liva of 

Kar(tsif on the Archipelago. 
Troezen, a town on the confines of Argolis, near the Saronic sea — 

Damala, village and ruins. 
Troy or Ilion, or Ilium, a city of Troas, destroyed by the Greeks, and 

afterwards rebuilt by the ^olians, under the same name, and in the 

same place — Bounarbachi, village and ruins. 
Tropbonius (Cave of), near Lebadea, in Boeotia. 
Tyre, the capital of Pbcenida — Saury a city in vuins. 
Tyrrhene Sea. See Sea. 

W 

White Mountains (The), in the Island of Ciete— iS/occiotet, mountains* 

Z 

Zacynthus, an island in the Ionian sea^^ZarUey isle. 

Zancle. See Messina. 

Zaretra (Fort), in the Island of Eubcea — Cupo^ a small towaw 
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A. 

Aharis, ofScyihia, a celebrated diviner, ii. 341. 

Ahradates and Panthea, their history and death, Ki. 36l. 

Academy, a garden in which was a gymnasium, at the distance of a 
quarter of a league from Athens, ii. 94. 

Acarnania, the nations which inhabit that country, though of different 
origin, united by a general confederation, iii. 264. 

Accents appropriated to each word in the Greek language, form a species 
of melody, ii. 430. 

Accusations and legal procedures among the Athenians, ii. 250. 

Achaia, a province of Peloponnesus, formerly inhabited by the lonians. 
Its situation ; nature of the soil, iii. 293. — Contained twelve princi- 
pal cities, which each included seven or eight towns within its 
district, ibid, 294, 297 .-^Earthquake, which destroyed two of those 
cities, ibid. 296. 

Acharnce, a borough of Attica, distant sixty stadia from Athens, iv. 314. 
— Full of vineyards, ibid. 318. 

Aehceans for a long time took no part in the afiairs of Greece, iii. 293. — 
Each of their cities had a right to send deputies to the ordinary 
assembly which was held annually, and to the extraordinary which 
the principal magistrates might convoke, ibid. 297. — The democracy 
maintained itself among them ; and why, ibid. 298. 

Achelous river, iii. 254. 

Acheron, river of Epirus, iii. 254. 

^cAi//fs, son of Peleus, i. 141. — ^Temple of, near Sparta, always shut, 
iv. 129. 

Action {Dramatic) ought to be entire and perfect, v. 317. — Unity of, 
ibid. 318. — Duration of, ibid. 319. — Is the soul of tragedy, ibid. 320. 

Actors, the same sometimes performed both in tragedy and comedy ; but 
few excelled in both, v. 29 1.— Frequently ill-treated by the public, 
ibid. 298. — Enjoyed all the privileges of the citizens; some have been 
:»enton embassies, ibid. — Their dresses suited to their parts^ibid. 299. 
Sec Theatre. 
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AcusUaus, one of the most ancient historians. Judgment on his works, 
V. 134. 

AdimanluSf chief of the Corinthians at the battle of Salamis, i. 320. — 
Addressed with warmth by Themistocles, ibid. 

Administration of Government, highly reprehensible to undertake it 
without the requisite abilities, v. 173. — Knowledge necessary to be 
possessed by him who undertakes it, ii. 458. 

Adultery, punishment of, at Athens, ii. 283. — How punished among 
the people of Gortyna in Crete, vi. 218. — Long unknown at Sparu, 
iv.77. 

JEaces, tyrant of Samos, v. 455. 

jEetei, krng of Colchos, father of Medea, treasurers of, i. 14 1 . 

jEgeus, king of Athens, the father of Theseus, i. 143, et seq. 

^gira,a city of Achaia, iii. 295. 

jEgium,, the city in which the states of Achaia met, iii. 297« 

MtchineSy the orator, the disciple of Plato; different conditions of life 
through which he passed, ii. 102 ; iv. 542.< — His eloquence, his 

vanity, his valour, iv. 542, et seq. Sent ambassador by the 

Athenians to Philip, ibid. 447. — His anecdote of the youth Cimoo 
and Callirhoe, ibid. 491* 

JEschines, the philosopher, the disciple of Socrates, iii. 124 ; v. 170. 

Mschylut may be considered as the tather of tragedy, v.S35. — His life; 
his character, ibid. — Introduced several actors into his tragedies, ibid. 
236. — Defects censured in his pieces, ibid. — ^His eulosium, ibid. 
237. — Examination of the manner in which he has treated the differ- 
ent parts of tragedy, ibid.— His plots extremely simple, ibid, 238. — 
His choruses make a |>art of the whole, ibid. — The characters and 
manners of his personages suitable, ibid — Language which he gives 
to Clytsmnesira, ibid. 239 — Employs in his tragedies the style of 
the epic poems, and sometimes that of the dithyr.imbic, ibid. 241.— 
Is sometimes obscure, ibid. 243. — Sometimes deficient in harmony 
and correctness, ibid. — His style elevated in the extreme, and pom- 
pous to inflation, vi. 244. — Gave his actors high buskins, a mask, 
and trailing and magnificent robes, ibid. — Obtained a theatre proTided 
witti machinery, and superbly decorated, ibid. 245. — Terror excited 
in the spectators by one of his pieces, ibid. — Exercised hit acton in 
their parts, and performed with them, ibid. — His choral-chant full of 
grandeur and ♦lecorum, ibid. 246. — Is falsely accused of revealing the 
mysteries of Eleuais, ii. 321 ; v. 246 — Indignant at seeing his rivals 
crowned, he retires to Sicily, where he is well received by Hiero, vi. 
246. — His death; his epitaph; honours paid to his memory, ibid. 
247. — Defects objected to him by Sophocles, ibid. 248. — Note on the 
number of his tragedies, ibid. 427* 
^scuiapiuSf different traditions concerning his birth, iv. 179. — Festivals 
in his honour, ibid. 181. — Words engraven over the gale of hts 
temple, ibid. — His statue by Thrasymedes of Paros, ibid. 182. — His 
priests had recourse to imposture, to establish their credit, ibid. 183. 
— Kept a familiar serpent, ibid. 185. — Such st^rpents also kept in the 
other temples of £sculapius, and in those of Bacchus, and some other 
divinities, ibid. See Epidaurus. 
Italia,, a country of Greece, iii. 254. 
Aganippe, a fountain consecrated to the Muses, iii. 1 70. 
Agatho,2L dramatic writer, the friend of Socrates, first adventured pieces, 
the subject of which were entirely invented ; judgment on his pieces, 
v,267.«-His excellent maxim concerning kings, ibid. 253. 
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Agesilaus, king of Lacedaemon, ascends the throne, iv. is;3. — Passes 
into Asia ; defeats the generals of Artaxerxes ; forms the design of 
atucking that monarch e?en in the capital of his empire, ii. 19. — Is 
recalled by the magistrates of Sparta, and gains the battle of Coronea, 
ibid. — Astonished, but not discouraged, at the success of Epaminon- 
das, ibid. 27, 28, 204. — At the age of eighty goes into Egypt to the 
assistance of Tachos, ibid. 364. — Afterward declares for Nectanebus, 
ibid. d6(). — His great abilities, virtue, character, ardent love of glory, 
ib. 15, \6. — His views for the aggrandizement of Sparta, iv. 121. 

Agu^ king of Lacedaemon, pursues Alcibiades, i. 429. 

Aglnus of Psophis declared the happiest of men by the oracle of Delphi, 
iv. 146. 

Agoracriius, the sculptor ; some of his works appeared uuder the name 
of Phidias his master, iv. 333. 

Agriculture was encouraged and protected by the kings of Persia, iv. 
415. (See Attica.) 

Aides de Camp among the Athenians, ii. 149. 

Alcceus, an excellent lyric poet ; summary of his life ; character of his 
poetry ; in love with Sappho, who did not return his affection, ii. 51, 
52. 

Alcamenes, sculptor, i. 440, 445. 

Alcibiades, his great qualities, i. 41 1, et seq. — His vices, ibid. 436.-^ 
Anecdote of his youth, ii. 227. — Is reconciled to his wife, who had 
demanded a divorce, ibid. 283 — A disciple of Socrates, ibid. 411; 
v. 173. — Causes the truce which subsisted between Athens and 
Lacedaemon to be broken, i. 410. — ^^hat Timon the Misanthrope 
once said to him, ibid. 415. — Procures war to be resolved on against 
Sicily, ibid. 415. — Is appointed general with Niciasand Lamachus, 
ibid. 416.— Accused ot impiety in the assembly of the people, ibid, 
417. — His success in Sicily, ibid. 422. — When summoned to return 
to Athens, retires to Peloponnesus, ibid. 423. — Gives advice to the 
Lacedaemonians against the Athenians, and causes several cities of 
Asia Minor to declare in their favour, ibid. 427, 428. — Is reconciled 
to the Athenians, and forces the Lacedaemonians to sue for peace, 
ibid. 428. — Returns in triumph to Athens, ibid. — Puts again to tea; 
his fleet receives a check, and the command of it is taken from him,, 
ibid. 429. — Put to death by order of the satrap Pharnabazus, ibid. 
432. 

Alcmceonidce, a powerful house of Athens, i. 249* 

Alexander I. king of Macedun, during the war with the Persians, in- 
forms the Greeks encamped in the valley of Tempe of the danger of 
their situation, i. 299. — Brings propositions of peace from Mardonius 
to the Athenians, ibid. 334. — At Flatea gives secret intelligence to 
Aristides of the designs of Mardonius, ibid. 345. 

Alexander the Great, at the age of eighteen, distinguishes his courage at 
the batde of Chaeronea, vi. 212.— Comes, 011 the part of his father 
Philip, to propose a treaty of peace to the Athenians, ibid. 214. — His 
character, ibid. 

Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, his vices and cruelties, iii. 224.— Is assassi- 
nated by the brothers of his wife Thebe, ibid. 226. 

Alpheus, river, its source ; appears and disappears at intervals, iii. 308. 

Alpheus And Arethusa, iii. 331. 

Altisy a sacred grove near Olympb, in which were the temple of Jopiter, 
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that of Juno, other beautiful edifices, and a great number of statues, 
iii. 308. 

Amazon!, the, conquered by Theseus, i. 161. 

Ambracia, city and gulf of, iii. 242. 

Ampkiaraus the soothsayer, and one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes ; 
his temples, his oracles, iii. l64. 

Amphyction, king of Athens, dethroned by Erichthonius, i. 138. 

Amphyctionst council of, what, iii. 203. — Note on the states which sent 
deputies to that council, ibid. 460. — Oath of the Amphictyons, ibid. 
a04. — ^Jurisdiction of the council, ibid. — ^Their sentences against 
the profaners of the Temple of Delphi inspired great terror, ibid. 
207. — Instituted the different games celebrated at Delphi, ii. 343. — 
Philip, king of Macedon, obtained the right of a soat and vote in 
their assembly, iv. 479. — Philip is placed at the head of their con- 
federation, VI. 203. 

Amphipolis, a city of Macedonia, subject sometimes to Philip, and some- 
times to the Athenians, ii. 368. 

AmphisseanSf defeated by Philip, who seizes on their city, vi. 203. 

Amycla, a city of Laconia, iii. 4l6. — ^Temple of Apollo at, ibid. — An- 
other very ancient temple near that of Apollo, ibid, 41?. — Environs 
of Amyclae, ibid. 419. 

Anacharsis, the elder, came into Greece in the time of Solon ; is placed 
among the number of the sages, i. 21?. 

Anacreofif the poet, a native of Teos, v. 398. — Character of his poetry, 
ii. 412. — Repairs to Polycrates of Samos, whose friendship he obtains, 
and whom he celebrates on his lyre, v. 262. — Becomes the friend and 
adherent of Hipparchus, i. 248. 

Anaxagoras, the disciple of Thales, the first who taught philosophy at 
Athens, i. 442 — His connexion wiih Pericles, i. 376. — Had re- 
course to an intelligent cause to explain -the effects of nature, iii. 83. 
Was accused of impiety, and took to flight, i. 383. ii. 331. — His 
knowledge in astronomy, ibid. 121. 

Anaxandriaes, king of Spana, obliged by the Ephori to take a second 
wife, iv. 14. 

Anaxandrides, the comic actor, sentenced to perish wiih hunser, v. 277* 

Anaximanderihe philosopher, a disciple of Thales, iii. 66. — His opinion 
concerning the light of the sun, ibid. 103. 

Anaximenes the philosopher, a disciple of Thales, iii. 65. 

Anaximenes, of Lampsacus, the historian, v. 142. 

Andocidet, the orator, i. 440. 

Andros, isle of, distant twelve stadia from Tenos; contains mountains 
covered with verdure, plentiful springs, and delightful valleys, vi. 60. 
— ^Its inhabitants are brave; Bacchus the divinity they principally 
honour, ibid. 

Animals, observations of Aristotle on, v. 1 14. — Climate has an influence 
on their manners, ibid. 116. — Enquiries concerning the duration of 
the lives of different animals, ibid* 118. — ^Of a mule which lived to 
the age of eighty years, ibid. 1 19. 

Anlalcidas the Spartan, concludes a treaty of peace between the Greeks 
and Artaxerxes, i. 483. 

Anthtlay a village or town celebrated for a temple of Ceres, and the as- 
sembly of the Amphictyons, iii. 203. 

Antifnachus of Colophon, author of a poem intitled the Tliebaid, and 
of an elegy called the Lydian, vi. 17I. 
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Antiochus the Arcadian, sent ambassador to the king of Persia ; what he 

said on his return, iv. 156. 
Antiphon the orator, i. 440. 

Antipodes, opinions of the ancient philosophers concerning the, iii. 123. 
Antislhenes, the disciple of Socrates, institutes a school at Athens, ii. 104. 
— ^The austerities which he prescribes to his disciples cause them to 
desert him, ibid. — Diogenes becomes his disciple, 106. — System of 
those two philosophers concerning the attainment of happiness, ib. 
Anytusj a citizen of Athens of great power and influence, one of the ac- 
cusers of Socrates, v. 186 
Aornut, or Avernus, in Epirus, a lake from which exhale pestilential 

vapours, iii. 243. 
Apaturia, festival of, ii. 424. 

Apelies, thecelebratcd painter, bom at Cosorat Ephesus, i. 446 ; iii. 292. 
Apollodorus of Athens, painter, i. 443. 
Apo/lo, temples dedicated to. See AmycL£, Dblos, &c. 
Arcadia, journey through, iv. 129 and seq. — A province in the centre of 
Peloponnesus, fertile ingrain, plants and trees, ibid. 131. — Contra- 
diction in the worship of its different districts, ibid. 136. — ^Al what 
time human sacrifices %vere abolished there, ibid. 13?. 
Arcadians (the) have never been subjected to a foreign yoke, iv. 132. — 
Acquire<l a milder character from poetry, song, dances, and festivals, 
ibid. — Were humane, beneficent, brave, and jealous of their liberty, 
ibid. 133. — Formed several confederated republics, ibid. — Epami- 
nondas, to check the Spartans, engaged them to build Megalopolis, 
ibid. 134. — They principally worshipped the god Pan, ibid. 140. 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, invited to his court all who were eminent 
in literature and the arts, ii. 367- — Offered, bat without effect, an 
asylum to Socrates, ibid. v. 176. 
Archelaus, the philosopher, the disciple of Tbales, and master of Socrates, 

iii. 65. 
Archidamus, king of Lacedsmon, wishes to prevent the Peloponnesian 

war, i. 389.— Ravages Attica, ibid. 398. 
Archiiochut, the lyric poet of Paros, vi. 65. — Has extended the limits of 
his art; his poems considered as models, ib. — His writings licentious, 
and filled with gall, ibid. 66. — Causes, by the virulence of his satire, 
Neohule, of whom he had been enamoured, and whom he had 
sought in marriage, to destroy herself, ibid. — Goes to Thasos with a 
colony of Parians, where he draws on himself the hatred of the citi- 
zens, and shews his cowardice, ibid. 67. — Is banished from LaccdsB- 
mon, where his works are proscribed, ibid. 68. — Crowned at the 
Olympic games, ib. — Is killed by Callondas of Naaos, ibid. 
Archons, magistrates of Athens ; their number, i. 193. — ^Their functions, 
i. 223, ii. 239. — Examination which they underwent, ii. 239. — ^Their 
privileges, ibid. 240. — Superintended the public worship, ibid. 241. 
— Perpetual, decennial, annual, i. 193. 
Architecture, first productions of among ancient nations remarkable for 

their solidity, iv. 174. 
Areopagut, a tribunal appointed to watch over the maintenance of the 
laws and manners at Athens, i. 224, ii. 261.— Instituted by Cecropt, 
i. 184. — Deprived of its privileges and reduced to silence by Pericles, 
i. 268, ii. 264. — Resi^ct paid to it -, Solon bestowed on it the super- 
intendance of manners, ii. 263. — Solemnity of the ceremonies pre- 
ceding the trials in it, ibid. 266. — Sometimes revised the sentences of 
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the people, ii. 256. — Respect paid to it, 257. — ^Note on a singular de- 
cision of it, ibid. 482. 
Argives (tlie) renowned for their bravery, iv. l6l. — N^lected the sciences 

and cultivated the arts, ibid. l62. 
ArgoliSt journey through, iv. 159. — Was the cradle of the Greeks, ibid. 
Argonauts, the first navigators, form the design of seizing the treasures 
of^tes, king of Cholcos, i. 141. — ^l^heir expedition rendered thai 
distant country known, and was useful to commerce, ii. 7. 
Argos. Its situation ; different forms of government to which it has 
been subject, iv. 1(J0. — Conspiracy of the inhabitants against thepar- 
tizans of the oligarchy, ibid. 161. — Citadel, temple of Minerva, sin- 
gular statue of Jupiter, ibid. 1 72. — Consecrated to Juno, i. 132. — Its 
marshes dried up by the heat of the sun, ▼. 103. 
Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, kiil<?d at the battle of Salamis, i 3%6. 
Avion, a musician of Methyuina, left poems, ii. 49. — Im'ented and 
brought to perfection dithyrambics. Some particulars of his life, 
ibid. 57, 58. 
Aristides made a fatal alteration in a law of Solon*s, i. 258 ', ii. 238. — 
Esteemed the most just and viriuous of the Athenians, i. 280. — One 
of the Athenian generals at the battle of Marathon ; gives up the 
command to Miltiades, ibid. 281. — Banished by the faction of The- 
mistocles, ibid. 287- — Recalled from banishment, ibid. 324. — Com- 
mands the Athenians at the battle of Plataea, ibid. 339- — Conciliates 
by his mildness and justice the allies, who had taken offence at Pau- 
sanias, ibid. 355. — ^The Greeks confide their interests to him, t. 358. 
— Homage which the Athenians rendered to his virtue, ibid. 362. — 
Reflections upon the age of Aristides, ibid. 368. — A citizen of Athens 
gives his vote against Aristides because he was disgusted at hearing 
him called the Just, i. 287, v. 230. 
Arislipput the philosopher, iii. 127- — Idea of his system and conduct, 

ibid. 12H. 
Aristocracy. See Government. 
Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, betrays the Messenians, iii. 389. — Is put 

to death by his subjects, ibid. 395. 
Aristodemus, a descendant of Hercules, i. 170. 

Aristodemus, general of the Messenians, sacrifices his daughter for his 
country, iii. 381. — Courageously defends Ithome, ibid. 382. — Kills 
himself in despair, ibid. 
Arisiogiton. See Harmodius, 

./^'i/omene« is declared general of the Messenians, iii. 383. — Defeats the 
Lacedsemonians, ibid. iii. 386. — Is wounded and deprived of sense, 
ibid. 390.*^Recovers again, and finds himself on a heap of dead and 
dying, in a dark cavern, ibid. — Manner in which he got out of the 
caveni. He returns to his soldiers, and takes vengeance on the Lace- 
daemonians and Corinthians, ibid. 39O, et seq. — Unable any longer 
to defend Eira, he collects the women and children, with a body of 
soldiers, and arrives in Arcadia, ibid. 395. — Gives his son to be the 
leader of his faithful companions, who under his conduct go into 
Sicily, ibid. 396. — Dies at Rhodes, ibid. 
Aristophanes, the comic poet, i. 440, v. 27 1. — Composes against Cleon a 
piece filled with virulent satire, ibid. 275. — ^Treats in allegorical 
subjects, of the most important interests of the republic, ibid. 276. — 
Ridicules Socrates on the stage of Athens, ibid. 184.— Callistraius 
and Philonides, two excellent actors, performed in his comedies. 
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ibic). 276. — Reforms the licentiousoeas of his pieces towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 277- — His judgment 011 ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, ibid. 251. — Great defects and great beau- 
ties in hii comedies, ibid. 370. 

Arxstophon, the orator of Athens, ii. 233.— Accuses Iphicrates of corrup- 
lion, iv. 377* 

Aristotle, the philosopher, the disciple of Plato, ii. 100. — His definition 
of a good book, ii. 438. — Leaves Athens, iv. 147.— His repartees, 
ibid.— Settles at Mytileiie, the capital of Lesbos j undertakes the 
education of Alexander, the son of Philip, v. 1. — Account of his 
work on the diHerent kinds of government, ibid. 4. — Note, v. 48S. 
— His eulogium, his method, extent of his plans, his general and 
particular history of nature, v. 76, et sen. 

Aristratus seizes on ihe supreme power at dicyon after the death of Eu- 
phron, iii. 287. 

Arms, their form and use, ii. 152. 

Armies of the Athenians, ii. 143. — In latter times were almost entirely 
composed of mercenaries, ii. 155. See Athbnians. 

— of the Lacedaemonians, iv. 92. 

Arsames, minister of the king of Persia, his great qualities, vi. 19I. 

Artahazus, one of the generals of Xerxes at Platsa, i. 344, 350. 

Artemesia, queen of Halicarnassus and some neighbouring islands, fol- 
lows Xerxes in his expedition, i. 321. — Advice which she gave to 
that monarch, 322. — Her conduct at the battle of Salamis, ibid. 327. 
— Her tomb at Leucate, iii. 255. 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, king of Caria, iv. 397* — Her aflection for 
her husband, ibid. — Invites orators to compose his eulogium, ib. 399. 
— Erects a magnificent tomb for him. Description of that tomb, 
ibid. 

Arts. Remarks on iheir origin, iii. 288. — In Greece, moral causes had 
a greater influence on their pro^ress than natural, i. 451. 

— of drawing, painting, sculpture. See those words. 
Ascra, the native place of Hesiod, iii. I70. 

Asia. Summary of a voyage to the coasts of, and several of the neigh- 
bouring islands, v. S79. — About two centuries after the Trojan war, 
the lonians, JEolians, and Dorians, settled on its coasts, ibid. 383. — 
Those coasts renowned, for their riches and beauty, ibid. 384. 

Aspasia accused of irreligion, i. 383. — The mistress of Pericles, she be- 
comes his wife, i. 435. — Her eulogium. The most distinguished 
Athenians frequented her company, 1. 452. 

Assembly of the people at Athens, what was its object, ii. 214, 215. — 
Manner of voting in it, ibid. SI6. 

(2eneral),at the isthmus of Corinth, of the deputies of all the 

states that had resolved not to submit to Xerxes, i. 295. 

of the Amphictyons held in the spring at Delphi, and in autumn 



at Thermopylae, iii. 205. — See AMPHiCTYOHs.---Of the Pelopon- 
nesian league, i. 392. — Of Bceotia, in which the affairs of the nation 
were discussed in four different councils, and of which the Tbehans 
directed the proceedings, iii. 183.— Of the Thessalians, the decrees 
of which were only obligatory on the town and districts that had 
subscribed them, ibid. 21^. — Of the Acarnanians, ibid. 254. — Of the 
^toliaos, ibid. — Of the Achxans, ibid. 297. — Of Elis, ibid. 303. — 
Of the Arcadians, iv. 133. — Of Phocis, ii. 3()3. — Of Corinth, in 
which Philip proposed a general peace for Greece, and a war asainst 
the Persians, ana in which he was chosen generalissimo of the 
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Greeks, vi. 217.— Of the ^olians, compoted of the depatiet of ele- 
ven cities, ib. 384. — Of the lonians, consisting of the depatiet of 
twelve cities, ib. — Of the Dorians, composed of a small number of 
deputies, ib. 385. — ^The decrees of these assemblies were not obli- 
gatory on all the cities of a district, ib. 389. 

Astronomy, a general idea of the state of, in Greece, io the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ, iii. 101, et seq. 

Asiydamas, a dramatic author, gains the prize fifteen times, t. 2(^.— 
His son of the same name had for competitors, Asclepiades, Apha- 
retis, and Theodectes, ibid. 

Asylum, right of, to what places granted, ii. 3 1 1 . 

Athens. Its foundation, i. 13d.-- Consecrated toMinerra, ibid. 132.— 
Summary description of, ii. 81. — More circumstantial description of, 
ibid. 173. — Citadel of, ibid. 187- — Note on the plan of, ibid. 467 — 
Divided like Attica into ten tribes, ibid. 210. — Taken by Xerxes 
and burned, i. 317. — I'aken by Lysander, i. 430. — Lysander estab- 
lished there thirty magistrates, who became its tyrants, ibid. — Shakes 
off the yoke of Lacedaemon; accepts the treaty of Anulcidas, ibid. 
433. — Was less the birthplace than the residence of genius, ibid. 452. 

Athenians, their character, ii. 226. — ^Their fickleness, ir. 44?. — Man- 
ners and civil life, ii. 273, et seq. iii. 44, et seq. — Religion; sacred 
ministers ; crimes against religion, ii. 295. — Festivals, ibid. 373. — 
Houses and entertainments, ibid. 387* — Education. — Ceremonies by 
which a young Athenian was enrolled in the number of legitimate 
children, iii. 425. — .^cts which put him in possession ot all the 

rights of a citizen, ibid. 426. Commerce of the Athenians, iv. 

317. — The port of the Piraeus much frequented, and might have 
been more so, ibid. — The laws laid restraints on commerce, ibkl. — 
The more commerce flourishes, the more laws must be multiplied, 
ibid. 218. — When the causes relative to commerce were tried, ibid. 

219. ^The exportation of corn from Attica forbidden, ibid. — 

Whence the Athenians procured corn, ibid. — -Quantity of grain 
which they imported from different countries, ibid. — Oil the only 
commodity which the Athenians might export without paying duty, 
ibid. 220. — What they import and what they export, ibid. 220, 221. 
— What foreigners may traffic in the public market, ibid. 221. — 
Law against the monopoly of corn, ibid. 222. — Finances and taxes 
of the Athenians, ibid. 228. — Duties, of import and export, ibid. — 
Note on the same subject, ibid.— -The farm Of the duties put tip 
by auction, iv. 229. — Kevenues derived from the tributary states, 
ibid. 230. — Free gifts, ibid. 231. — Contributions of the allied sUtes, 
ibid. — Forced contribotions, ibid. 232. — Contributions for the main- 
tenance of the navy, ibid. — Demosthenes rendered the levying of 
this tax more easy and equitable, ibid. 283. — Law of exchanges re- 
lative to this tax, ibid. 234.— Zeal and emulation of the commanden 
of the plleys, ib. 235. — Other contributions and expenditures of the 
rich, either voluntary or forced, ibid. — Officers appointed to super- 
intend the administration of the finances, ibid. 236. — ^Treasuries and 
receivers of the public money, ibid. — Riches of the Athenians: 
their silver mines a great resource to them, ibid. 221. — Manner in 
which they make advantage of their money in trade, ibid. 222.— 
Athenian bankers ; their occupation, ibid. 223. — Gold very scarce 

in Greece before the time of Philip of Macedon, ibid. 226. Whence 

obtained, and for what purpose employed, ibid. 22?.— *How reiidcred 
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coroiDOD, ibid.-^Money of the Athenians, 225.— Drachma, didrachro, 
tetradrachro, obolus, ibid. 226. vi. Tab. xir.— Generals, ten chosen 
annually, ii. 166.— -Military service; at what aee, and to what age, 
the Athenians were bound to serve, ii. 142. — -Who were ezeaipted 
from serving, ibid. 144. — Where the names of those who were to make 
the campaign were inscribed, ibid. 143. — Soldiers. Ceremonj of 
enrolling a young man among the soldiery, ii. 461. — Oplitae, or heavj- 
arroed, their aniis,ii. 146. — Changes intnxluced by Iphicrates in their 
arms, ibid. — Light-armed soldiers, their destination, ibid. 145. — 
History of the Athenians, if concluded at the battle of Chaeronea, 
contains scarcely more than three hundred years, i. 20?. — May be 
divided into three intervals of time — the age of Solon, or of the laws ; 
the age of Themistocles and Aristides, or that of glory : and die a^ 
of Pericles, or that of luxury and the arts, 207. — The Athenians assist 
in reducing Sardes, i. 273. — Make many conquests, ibid. 361. — 
Attack Corinth, Epidaurus, ibid. 365. — Defeated at Tanagra, recal 
Cimon from banishment, ibid. 367, 368. — Reject a project of Themis- 
tocles, because it is unjust: and some years after, follow the unjust 
counsel of the Saniians because it was useful, ibid. 373. — Succour 
Corcyra, ibid. 384. — Besiege Potidsa, ibid. — Lay waste the coasts of 
Peloponnesus, ibid. 402.— -Oppressed by the thirty magistrates ap- 
pointed by Lysander, who become their tyrants, ibid. 431. — ^Their 
disputes with Philip king of Macedon. After many negociations they 
make a treaty with that prince. Their fears increase : they enter into 
an alliance with theThehans,and are defeated at Chsronea in Boiotia, 
T. 381. See Athens and Greece. 

Athenian Women ; their education. See Eoucatiov. — Their dress and 
ornaments, ii. 280, 388. — The law permits them to go out by day only 
on certain occasions, ibid. 281. — ^Their occupations, furniture of their 
apartments, toilette, &c. ibid. 338. 

AtMeta, schools for them in Greece maintained at the public expense, i. 
450. — Oath which they took before they combated, iii. 323. — Oath 
of their instructors, ibid.<^^onditions on which they were admitted to 
combat, ibid. 324. — Rules which they were required to observe in 
their contests, ibid. 326. — ^Those convicted of improper artifices were 
punished, ibid. 349. 

Aikot (Mount), cut through by Xerxes, i. 293. 

jftonOf the queen of Darius prevails on tliat monarch to invade Greece, 
i. 270. 

Attalutf an athleta, anecdote of, iv. 490. 

Attica^ first inhabitants of. See Cecrops. — Despised by the savage 
nations of Greece, i. 130. — Unite at Athens, ibid. 185. — Progress of 
their civilization and improvement in knowledge, ibid. 137.— Great 
number of slaves in Attica, ii. 85.--Sketch of the country, ibid.— 
More circumstantial description of Attica, iv. 309. — Its fields sepa- 
rated by hedges or walls, ibid.— Small columns pointed out those 
which were engaged for the repayment of money, ibid.-— Agriculture 
of Attica ; the Egyptians taught the principles of agriculture to the 
Athenians, and the Athenians to the other inhabitants of Greece, ibid. 
321.— Means proposed by Xenophon for its encouraeement, ibid. 333. 
—Philosophers who have written on that subject, ibid. 322. — Precepts 
on agriculture, ibid. 323. — ^Tillage performed in Attica with oxen, 
ibid. 320. — Culture of trees, ibid. 327.— Grafting, ibid. 328. — Fig- 
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treeBy pomegranates, ibid. 399.— Fruits of Attica remarkable for tlieir 
sweetness, ibid. 390. — ^Difference of tbe seMS in plants and trees, ibid. 
-—Precepts concerning the plants of the kitchen earden, ib. Sti. — 
Precepts for the culture of^the vine, ib. 384.— How to renew tbe 
Touth of an old vine-stock, to procure grapes without stones, to obtain 
black and white berries on the same vine, and in the same duster, 
ibid. 396. — ^Vintages of Attica ; different methods of preserving tbe 
wine, ibid. 311. — Songs and dances of the winepress, ibid. 312^ — 
Harvest of Attica, how gathered, ibid. 310.— Song^ of the reapen; 
manner of threshing the |rain, ibid.— Tbe labours of the ooantrj ac- 
companied in Attica by festivals and sacrifices, ibid. 312. 

Atheism f several ancient authors have been accused of it, vi. 146. — 
Palselj for the most part. See Note on the same subject^ ib. 219. 

Aoemus. See Aornus. 

Auluy a town near which the fleet of Agamemnon was long detdned, 
ii. 67. 

AutodeSf deputy from Athens to the assembly at Lacedsmon, ii. 20. 

Autofycuif a senator of the Areopagus, ii. 257. 

B. 

Babylon taken by Darius after nineteen months' sie|e, i. 262. 
fioccAiK (festivals of) in the isle of Andros, vi. 50. — -Especially honoured 

at Naxos, ibid. 72. — At Brauron. See Bbaurov. — At what time tbe 

Athenians celebrated the greater Dionysia in honour of that god, 

ii. 141. 
BaechylideSf a celebrated lyric poet, vi. 61. — For some time shares with 

Pindar the favour of king Hiero, ibid. 
Bankers, Athenian, their occupation, iv. 223. 
BathSy public and private, ii. 278. 

Beans, Pythagoras did not forbid them to be eaten by his disciples, vi. 4. 
Bees of Mount Hymettus, their honey excellent, ii. 113. 
Beauty, universal and particular, firom what it results, v. 403. — Senti- 
ments of Plato on this subject, 404. — Opinion of Aristotle, ibid. 405. 

— In Elis prizes were bestowed on beauty, ibid. iii. SSOv^Expression 

of Aristotle concerning beauty, iv. 436. 
Betii^f. Minerals, vegetables, and animals form links in tbe chain of 

beings, V. 119. — ^Qualities which gave man the highest place in this 

chain, ibid. 120. 
Belmina, a place of s^ength, the source of the disputes between the 

Spartans and Arcadians, iv. 129. 
Bias of Priene,one of the sages of Greece, i. 214. — Advice given by him 

to the people of Ionia, v. 390. 
BMf are very sensible of the rigours of the seasons, v. 116.— Their 

departure and return take place towards tbe equinoxes, ibid. 117. 
Birth of a child (the dav of the) among the barbarians considered as a 

day of mourning for the family, ii. 417. 
Birth distinguished in what light viewed at Athens, ii. 91. 
Boetarchs, chiefii of the Boeotians, iii. 183. 
Boeofta(joumey through), iii. 162.— -Fertile in com, ibid. 184. — Proverbs 

concerning several of its cities, ibid. 198.— Great men it has produced, 

ibid. 187. 
Boeottans (the) are brave, iii. 184. — Remarkable laws of, itnd. 185w— 
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Appear heavj and stupid, ibid. 186.— Tbeir taste for masic, and the 
pleasures of the table : their character, ibid. 194| et seq. 

Books, among the ancients, were rare, and cost a grea| price, which 
occasioned knowledge to be propagated bat slowly, ii. ISO.— The 
stock of the Athenian booksellers genendlj consisted of books of 
mere amusement, of which they sent some to the Oreek colonies, 
ibid. ' 

Booiy, the right of dividing it always considered as one of the privileges 
of the general, ii. 157.— A part of Athens set apart for the maintanartCe 
of religious worship, ibid. 199. 

BoipKonu (Cin^merian) ii. 4. 

.(ofThrace),ii.8,d8. 

Bratidatf an experienced LacedflBmonian ^oeral, v. 139. — Thocydidei, 
whom he had defeated, praises him in history, v. 140. 

Brauron, a town of Attita, in which was celebrated the festival of Diana, 
iv. 334, and that of Bacchus, ib. 335. 

Bridge qfhoait constructed by order of Darius over the Boephonis of 
Thrace, ii. 33. — Another constructed by order of Xerxes over the 
Hellespont, ibid. S89. 

Bucklen of the Athenians were of wood, and ornamented with emblems 
and inscriptions, ii. 144. — ^Dishonour annexed to its loss, and why, 
ii. 150.— A Spartan punished for having fought without one, iv. .59. 

Byiantmu (the) succour Perinthus ; are besieged by Philip, and de- 
livered by Phocion, who commanded the Athenians ; they decree in 
gratitude a statue to the people of Athens, ri. 195, 901. 

Bytant'mm, description of that city, ii. 33. — ^The people there are in pos- 
session of the supreme authority. Remark of Anacharsis to Solon, 
ib. 34. — Fertility of its territory ; its situation adi'antageous, ib. 35. 

C. 

Cfldpiiait arrives in Bcsoria with a colony of Phmnicians, u 198. — Intro- 
duces there the art of writing, ib. 137.— Driven from the throne he 
had erected, ib. 154. 

CodmuM of Miletus one of the first who wrote history in prose, i. 446. 

CaUimachuM the polemarcb, advises the battle of Marathon, i. 981.— 
Commands the right wing of the Greeks in that battle, ib. 989. 

, a celebrated sculptor, ii. 190. 

CalHpides, an actor that used extravagant gesture, sumamed the Ape, 
V. 998. — Note on that actor, ibid. 435. 

CaUippm, the Athenian, becomes the friend of Dion ; follows him into 
Sicily, V. 379.— Conspires against him, ibid.— -And, in violation of the 
most tremendous oaths, causes him to be assassinated, ibid. 374. 
Perishes miserably, ibid. 375. 

Ca/iicfro/iif, an Athenian orator, ambassador at the oonferenee at Laoe- 
dsemon, ii. 90. 

Cambytetf son of Cyrus, con()uer8 several nations of Africa, i. 969. 

G^neus, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

Oqfky^j a city of Arcadia, for what remarkable, iv. 151. 

Ckaraciert or Portraits of Manners, this kind of writing known to the 
GrecJ[s. Magnanimity described by Aristotle, v. 190. 

Carthage, the government of that city inclined towards the oligarchy^ v. 
17.— Form of government at, ibid. 97. 

Caryfhcf, a city of Eubaa, possessed eitenstve pastnresi quarries of 

2 C 2 
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marble, and a kind of stone from which was made an incombustible 
cloth, ii. 62. 

Casialia, fountain uf, in Phocis, ii. 66» 341. 

Castor and Pollux, ancient heroes of Greece, celebrated for their frater- 
nal union, i. 141. — Rescue Helen their sister from the haods of thar 
ravishers, ibid. 152. 

Caunus, a city of Caria : the country is fertile, but fevers are frequent 
there, r. 407. — Pleasantries of Stratonicus ill-received at Caunus and 
at Corinth, ibid. 

Causes (First), discourse on, iii. 75. 

Cavalry the principal strength of the Persian armies, i. 267. 

(Athenian) not so good as that of Thebes, and why, ii. 164. 

(of Thessaly),the roost ancient and best in Greece, iii. 216. 

Caves, the first dwellings of the inhabitants of Greece, i. 127. See La- 
byrinth. — Cave of Cnossus. See Crete. — Cave Corycius described, 
ii. 360. — Cave cf Delphi. See Delphi. — Cave of Taenaros. See 

TiENARUS. 

CecropSf a native of Sais in Egypt, comes to Attica; collects and civilizts 
the Athenians ; gives them laws ; lays the foundation of Athens and 
eleven other towns; institutes the Areopagus; his tomb; Honoun 
paid to his memory ; his successors, i. 130 — 137. 

Celibacy f those who lived in it at Sparta not respected in their old a|(e 
like the other citizens : obliged to undergo certain humiliations, iv. 
57. 

Cenchrea, the port of Corinth, iii. 266. 

Census or estimate of the property of each citizen, that required in the 
oligarchy so high, that the general assembly is composed only of the 
rich, which is a defect ; in certain democracies the census entirely 
disregarded, which is a still greater defect, v. 41. 

CeoSj a very fertile and populous island, in which were worshipped 
Aristaeus, Minerva, Apollo, and Bacchus, vi. 52. — At loulis, the 
principal city of that island, the law permitted suicide to persons who 
have arrived at the age of sixty years, ibid. '53. — Its inhabitants were 
brave, ibid. — The city was magnificent, and produced many celebrated 
men, ibid. 54. 

C^hisus, a river near Athens, ii. 83, 202* — Another river of the same 
name in Phocis, ibid. 416. — Another in the territory of Eleusisy v. 
216. 

CeramicuSf a quarter of Athens, ii. 93, 178.— The Ceramicus without the 
walls, set apart for burials, ibid. 208. 

CeremonieSy splendour of the religious ceremonies of Athens, ii. 298. 

, tremendous, which precede the trials of the Areopagus, ibid. 
255. 

■ of the Boeotians in the festival of laurel-boughs, iii. 184. 

- of the crowning of the conquerors at the Olympic games, iii. 



346. 

-^-^— of expiation when any one had killed another, i. 176. 

of the funerals of those who had lost their lives fighting for 



their country, ii. 208. 
Ceres, See Eleusis. 
ChahriaSy an Athenian |eneral, li. 109.— Idea of his military talents, ibid. 

370. — Loses his life m the harbour of Chios, ibid. 372. 
Charoneaf a town celebrated for the battle gained there bj Philip, t. 210. 

— And for the worship rendered to the sceptre of Vulcan, iii. 180» 
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Chalets, a city of Euboea, ii. 65. — Its sitaation, ibid. 66. 

ChaltUtans (the) the Greeks owed to them in part their knowledge caa^ 
cemiBg the course of the heavenly bodies, iii. 111. 

Chamber of Accounts at Athens, its functions, ii. 243. 

Chares, an Athenian general, vain and destitute of abilities, ii. 371. — 
Corrupt, covetous ; only maintained his influence with the people by 
the feasts and shows which he gave them, iv. 445. — Causes his col- 
leagues, Tirootheus and Chabrias, to be condemned in a fine^ ibid. 
379. — Enters into the pay of Artabazus ibid. 378. — ^The Athenians, 
on the complaint of Artaxcnies, recal him, and make peace, ibid. 
376. — Is employed against Philip, and defeated at Chsronea, vi. 199. 

CharioiSf forbidden to be used in the states of Philip of Macedon, and 
why, ibid. 481. 

Charondas, the legislator of different states of Sicily, v. 54. — Excellent 
maxims placed at the head of his code, ibid. 56. 

Chersonesus Taurica, its fertility ; its commerce, ii. 5. 

Chersonesus of Thrace, the possession of it secured to the Athenians the 
navigation of the Hellespont, iv. 476. 

Chiio of Lacedsmon, one of the sages of Greece, i. 815. — Expired with 
joy while embracing his son, who had been declared victor at the 
Olympic games, iii. 348. 

Chios, view of that island, v. 380. — ^The inhabitants of it pretend it wsA 
the birth-place of Homer, ibid. 381.— Their power and riches becomo 
fatal to them, ibid. 

Chiron (the Centaur) a celebrated physidau of Thessaly, iii. 899. — ^Took 
up his residence in a cave in Mount Pelion, where his descendants* 
the possessors of his secrets, distributed remedies to the sick gratui* 
tously, ibid. iv. 180. 

Choragus, the chief or conductor of the scenic entertainments at Athens; 
functions of, ii. 375. 

Chorus. See Theatre. 

Chronology^ uncertainty of the ancient Greeks, v. 158. See Olympiad. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, his great qualities, i. 360. — His exploits, ibid. 
— His policy with regard to the allies, ibid. 361.— Goes to the assist- 
ance of Inarus, ibid. 364. — Is recalled from banishment by the 
Athenians, after their defeat at Tanagra, ibid. 367. — Causes a truce 
for five years to be concluded between Lacedcmon and Athens, ibid. 
— Compels Artaxerxes to sue for peace, ibid.— Dies in Cyprus, 368. 
^-Comparison of him and Pericles, i. 367. 

Citadel of Athens, description of the, ii. 187. 

Citizen ; to have a right to that title it was suflicient at Athens to be 
born of a father and mother who were both citixens, ii. 89. — Several 
sovereigns have solicited the title of citizen of Athens ; difficulty 
of obtaining it, ibid. 90. — In other republics he only was a citizen 
who was descended from a line of progenitors who had themselves 
been such, v. 36 — At what age the rights of citizenship were enjoy- 
ed at Athens, ii. 468. — Opinion of Aristotle upon this privilege, v. 
36. — What kind of equality ought to obtain between citizens, ibid. 
37.— Legislators have wished to establish equality of fortunes with- 
out success, V. 38. — The liberty of the citizen does not consist in 
doing what he pleases, but in not being obliged to do any thing but 
what the laws ordain, ibid. 

Clnzomena (the island of) derives a great profit from its oils, v. 398. — 
The native place of Anaxagoras, ibid. 398- 
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ClazomeniarUf in what maDBer they re-establisbed their fiDances, ▼. 392. 

deobis and Biton, See CvDirPE. 

Cleobulu8o( LinduSy one of the sages of Greece, i. 315. 

Cleombrotus (king of Sparta), Tanqaisbed and slain at Leuctra, ii. SS. — 
In what manner the news of that defeat was received at Sparta, ibid. 
84. 

CleoUf succeeds Pericles, who died of the plague at Athens, i. 401.— 
Trait of his fiivoUty, ii. 227. 

Clean of Thebes, a celebrated singer, iii. 181. 

CUcphantut of Corinth the first painter who coloured the features of the 
countenance, iii. 290. 

CUfthenetf king of Sicyon, adored for his virtues and formidable from 
his courage, iii. 284. — Conqueror at the Olympic pames, ibid. — Pro- 
poses to give his daughter Agarista in marriage, ibid. 285. 

Cluthenes of Athens obliges Hippias to abdicate the tyranny, i- 249. — 
Restores the constitution established by Solon, ibid. 350. — Divides 
the four tribes which subsisted before his time into ten, ibid. 356. 

Cnidus in Doris the birth-place uf Ctesias and Eudoxus, v. 399.— Cele- 
brated for the temple and statue of Y^uus, and the sacred groive near 
the temple, ibid. 

Cockrfights, SeeTANAGRA. 

Cocytus, a river of Epirus, iii. 243. 

CodntZf the last king of Athens, i. 136. — ^Devotes himself to death for 
the good of his country, i. 171, 191. 

Colonies (Greek) settled even in the most distant seas. What the motives 
of these emigrations. The connexion of the colonies with thrir 
mother cities, li. 35, 37 ; iii. 282 ; vi. Tab. iv. — Establishment of the 
Greeks on the coasts of A^tia Minor, in the districts known by the 
names of JEolia, Ionia, and Doris, v. 382. — ^Tbeir manners; iheir 
government, ibid. 382, 385. — Colonies of Athens, i. 365. 

CoUmott a bill near Athens, ii. 202. 

CoiumnM, on which were engraven treaties of alliance, iii. 319.— Othera 
which in Attica distinguished the lauds of different individuals, v. 
127. — Others round the tempte of ^sculapius, at ^Euidaurus, oo 
which were inscribed the names of the sick, their malaqies, and the 
means by which thev were cured, iv. 182. 

Colophon, the native place of Xenophanes, v. 398. 

Combats (»ngle) frequently took place between the Greeks aiid Trojans, 
but flight was not disgraceful when the combatants were of unequal 
strength, i. 168. 

■i- (gymnastic) of the Athenians, ii.375. 

■ at the Olympic games, order observed in, iii. 323.-— Note oo this 

subject, ibid. 463. 

Comeofy (liistoiT of ), v. 269. - Its birth, v. 269. — Authors distiDg;fiished in 
this kind of composition, ibid. — Censure of the ancient comedies, 
especially those of Aristophanes, ibid. 363.^ — Eulogium of that poet, 
ibid. 364.— Socrates would not be present at the representation of 
comedies; and the law forbad any Areopagite to compose one, v. 
366. — But that philosopher saw with pleasure the pieces of Euripi- 
des, and esteemed Sophocles, ibid. — Aristophanes was acquainted 
with the kind of pleasantry which must please in every age, ibid. 
371. — Sketch of several scenes in the comedy of the Birds of Aris- 
tophanes, ibid. 372. — A taste for comedy can only take birth, and 
be brought to perfection, in rich and eniigbteoed states, ibid. 377. 
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CometSy opinions concerning; the andentt unacquainted with their 
course^ lii. 

Commerce, See Athenians, Corinth, Rhodiavs. 

CcmpetUiom, scenic, ii. S75. — In the fine arts, i. 447. 

Ccnfederatiofu of the states of Greece in the earliest ages. — The cities of 
each province were united by a common league. — See Assail bly. 

CofUrilmtiont levied by the Athenians on the i3lied cities and islands, iv. 
230. 

, voluntary, which they made in the urgent necessities of the 
state, ibid. 

Cookery, Greek authors who have written on it, ii. 401. 

CopaU (Lake), description of, iii. 199. 

Copper, the use of that metal first discovered in the Isle of Eub<Ba,ii.59. 

Corax, of Syracuse, one of the first who wrote a treatise on rhetoric^ iv. 
261. 

Corinna of Tanagra took lessons in poetry under Myrtis with Pindar, 
iii. 88. — Gained the prize against Pindar five times, ibid. 195. 

Corinth, situation and description of, iii. 265.— The women are distin- 
guished for their beauty, ibid. 273. — Courtesans there occasioned the 
ruin of strangers, ibid. 274. — Changes that took place in its govern- 
ment, ibid. 275. — Syracuse, Potidea, and Corcyra, colonies from 
Corinth, 384, iii. 282. 

Corinthians. After the abolition of royalty the Corinthians formed a 
government which approached more co the oligarchy than the demo- 
cracy, since affairs of importance were not submitted to the dedsioo of 
the multitude, iii. 281. — Phidon, one of their legislators, suffered the 
inequality of possessions to remain, but endeavoured to limit the num- 
ber of families and citizens, ib. — Prevail on their Laoedsmonians to 
declare against the Athenians, i. 392. 

Com. The Athenians fetched com tirom Egypt, from Sicily, finom the 
Chersonesos Taurica, now the Crimea, whence they obtained large 

auautities, ii. 5 ; iv. 220. — ^The com of Attica less nourishing than 
lat of BcBotia, iv. 320. — Com ripens sooner in the Isle of Salamii 

than in Attica, ibid. 321. — ^The Athenians forbidden to eiport it, iv. 

219. — Individuals not allowed to buy above a certain quantity, ibid. 

222. — Ordinary price of corn, ibid. — Manner of cultivating and pre- 
serving it, V. 323. 
Corone, a city of Peloponnesus, built by order of Epaminondas, iiL 378. 
Coronea, a town of BoBotia, near which Agesilaus defeated the Thebans, 

ii. 12. 
Coryciut. See Cav£s. 
Cot, the birth-place of Hipoocrates, v. 437. — Account of that island, 

ibid. — Of the temple of .£sculapius there, ibid. 
Cotylus, a mountain celebrated for a temple of Apollo, iv. 141. 
Cotyt king of Thrace ; his character ; his revenues, iii. 237. 
CoundL (General.) See Assembly. 
CoiMtritt known to the Greeks about the middle of the fourth century 

before Christ, iii. 124. . 

Cowrage, tme, in what it consists, ii. 453. ^ 

Cowieaans at Athens protected by the laws, ii. 284. — Occasioned the 

ruin of youth, ibid. 285. 

of Corinth. See Corikth. 

Cranaus, king of Athens, successor of Cecrops, i. 137. — Dethroned by 

Amphictyoo, ibid. 138. 
Cratei, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 
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Cratinus, a writer of comedieSy^v. 270. 

Creophydta, of Samos, received Homer in his poverty^ and collected and 
preserved his works, v. 454. 

Cre^honteSf one of the Heraclidse, obtains the sovereignty of Messenia, 
ill. 413. 

Crete (the island of) at present Candia, v. 416. — Its excellent situatioo, 
the nature of its soil, its productions, its harbours, its cities, iu the 
time of Homer, ibid. 423. — Its fabulous traditions, ibid. 415. — Its 
ancient conquests, ib. 424. — Tomb or cave of Jupiter io, ibid. 418. 
Mount Ida, ibid. 421. See Labyrinth. 

Cretans (the) were excellent archers and slingers, vi. 423. — Rhadaman- 
tlius and Minos gave them celebrated laws, by which Lycurgus pro- 
fited in compiling those of Sparta, ib. 425. — Why they have sooner 
degenerated from their institutions than the Spartans, ibid. — Law of 
syncretism, what, ibid. 427. — Cretans who have distinguished tbem- 
selves in poetry and the arts, ibid. 

Crimes, Difficulty of proportioning punishments to crimes ; what the 
jurisprudence of Athens enacted on this head, ii. 267. — Cautioii 
used at Lacedsemon in trials for crimes that were punished with death, 
iv. 34. 

Crtuui, Presents made by him to the temple of Delphi, ii. 333 ; and to 
the temple of Apollo at Thebes, iii. 182. 

CryptiOf or ambuscade, a military exercise among the Spartans, iv. 55. 
— Note on that subject, ibid. 504. 

Ctetiat of Cnidus wrote the liistory of the Assyrians and Persians, v. 
141. 

Cups and Balls, players with, at Athens, ii. 414. 

Curia, Each tribe among the Athenians was divided into three curiae, 
and each curia into thirty classes, ii. 424. 

Cyclades (Isles) v^hy so called, vi. 45. — After having been subjected bv 
different powers, formed republics, ibid. 46. — Were at length coif- 
quered by the Athenians, ibid. 47. 

Cycle (Epic) a collection of the ancient traditions of Greece, from which 
the dramatic authors took the subjects of their pieces, v. 388. 

Cycle (of Meton). See Meton. 

Cydippe, priestess of Juno, what happened to her two sons Biton and 
Cleobis, iv. 169. 

Cylkne, the highest mountain in Arcadia, iv. 147. — ^The port of the 
city of Elis, lii. 308. 

Cylon endeavours to seize on the supreme authority at Athens; his ad- 
herents put to death, i. 210. 

Cyme in .£olia, its inhabitants virtuous; but had the character of being 
almost stupid, v. 390. 

Cynosares, See Gymnasium. 

Cyparissia, port, iii. 371. 

Cypselus becomes king of Corinth, iii. 275. — ^The inhabitants of Hlis 
preserved his coffer, ibid. 313. 

Cyrus raises the power of the Persians, i. 261. — His virtuous and gene- 
rous conduct towards Paiithea, iii. 361. 

Cythera, an island at the extremity of Laconia, ibid. 407* — Sketch of 
that island and its inhabitants, ibid. 

Cifthnos, one of the Cyclades, famous for its pasturage, vi. 62. 
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D. 



Ditdalui of Sicjfon, a femous sculptor, seems to have been the first 

who detached the arms, hands, legs and feet of statues, iii. 390. — 

Note on him, ibid. 461. — ^The labyrinth of Crete attributed to him, 

note xviii. 

Damindaiy the Spartan, his answer to the emissaries of Philip, \w, 183. 

Damon and Phintiai^ examples of the most perfect friendship, their 

history, vi. 126. 
Danaus, king of Argos, his arrival in Greece, i. 128. — His descendants, 

ibid. 170. 
Dance, properly so called, not only employed in religions ceremonies, but 
usual at entertainments, ii. 413.— The Thessalians so highly esteemed 
dancing, that they applied the terms of that art to the functions of 
magistrates and generals, iii. 219.*-llie name of dancing was also 
given to the performance of actors and of the choruses, iii. 415. 
Daphne, daughter of the Ladon, her adventure, iv. 144. 
Dartttf, son of Hystaspes, becomes king of Persia, i. 862. — Divides his 
empire into twenty satrapies, ibid. 264. — Enacts wise laws, ilnd. — 
By the advice of Democedes, makes war on the Greeks, ib. 270.^ 
Marches against the Scythians, ibid. 271. — Conquers the nations near 
the Indus, ibid. 272. — Defeated at the battle of Marathon, ib. 282- 
— His death, ibid. 284. 
Datis received orders from Darius to destroy Athens and Eretria, i. 277. 
Dead (the) ceremonies performed for, ii. 130. — General festival for, 
ibid. 132.— Sepulture considered as a sacred rite, ibid. — Expenses 
of funerals, ibid. 133. — Punishment of those who did not render 
the last honours to their parents, ibid. See Funerals.— The 
dead of the Greeks and Trojans burned in the interval between the 
armies; their memory was honoured by lamentations and funeral 
games, i. 165. 
Decency and propriety of behaviour. The Athenian youth andently 

made to observe it rigorously, ii. 456. 
Dtclamation, What parts of a tragedy were declaimed. See Thratre. 
Decrees of the senate and people of Athens, ii. 219. — Note on that sub- 
ject, ibid. 481. 
Degradation at Athens. See Punishments. 

Delos and the Cydades, v. 31. — View of the dtv of Delos, ibid. 88.^ — 
Extent, circuit, and situation of that city, ibid. 40. — Different forms 
of government to which it has been subject, ibid. — ^The tombs of its 
ancient inhabitants removed to the island of Rheoea, ibid. — Peace 
there perpetually reigns, ibid. 41. — Temple of Apollo, antiquity of, 
description of, ibid. 34. — ^Altar, which is considered as one of the 
wonders of the world, ibid. 35. — Another altar on which Pythagoras 
offered sacrifices, ibid. 36. — Statue of Apollo twenty-four feet high ; 
palm tree of bronze, ibid. 37. — Different possessions appertaining to 
the temple, ibid. 83. — ^The festivals of Delos were celebrated annu- 
ally in the spring, but with greater magniticeuce every fourth year, 
ibid. 3d.- Attracted a great number of strangers, ibid. 39. — Solemn 
deputations called Theorise were sent to them from the islands and 
different countries of Greece, ibid. 76. — ^I'hese deputations came to 
Delos in small fleets, ibid. — ^l^he prows of their vessels ornamented 
with symbols appropriate to each nation, ibid. 89.— Tbeoric of the 
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isles of Rheneay Micone, Ceos, Andros^ and some other places, iliid. 
79. — ^Tbat of Athens; its magnificence, ib. 80. — ^That oondocted by 
NidaSy the general of the Athenians, ib. 81. — ^That of the Tenians, 
which, besides its own offerings, brought those of the Hyperboreans, 
ibid. 88. See Hyperboreanb. — l&pense of the Tbeora of the 
Athenians, ibid. 88. — Dances of the Delian yonth and maideos, 
ibid. — Dance of the Athenians and Delians to figure the windings 
of the labyrinth of Crete, ibid. 83. — Dance of sailors, strange cere- 
mony by which it was preceded; they danced with their hands 
tied behind them, ibid. 85. — ^These sailors were foreign merchants; 
their traffic, ibid. 86. — Prizes bestowed on the victors, ibid. 8S. — 
The most dtstin^ished poets have composed hymns for these festi- 
vals, ibid. 80.— After the ceremonies of the temple, the senate of 
Delos gave an entertainment on the banks of the Inopus ; a custom 
first founded by Nicias, ibid. 84. — Commerce carried on at this 
island ; the copper produced by its mines was employed to make 
elegant vases, ibid. 86.— Its inhabitants first inventedl the art of 
fattening fowls, ibid. 87. 

Delphi, Description of that city, ii. 339. — Temples of, ibid. 330. — 
Cfave of the temple of Apollo, ibid. 340. — Note on the vapour 
which issued from that cave, ibid. 483. — ^The Greeks sent presents to 
the temple after the battle of Salamis, i. 332. 

Demades, the orator, his first condition of life, iv. 437. — His good and 
bad qualities, ibid. — What he said to Philip after the battle of Chc- 
ronea, vi. 91. 

Democedet engages Darius to invade Greece, i. 870. — Flies into Italy, 
ibid. 

Democracy, See Governhemt. 

Democritut, of Abdera, gave up his possessions to his brother, and passed 
the remainder of his days in retirement, iii. 70. — ^His system of phi- 
losophy, iii. 98. — His opinion on comets, ibid. 120. — ^On the milky 
way, ibid. 121. — His writings, his discoveries, his euloginm, v. 79. 

Demo$thenes^ the Athenian general, i. 424. 

DemostheneSf the orator, a disciple of Plato, ii. 101. — Condition of his 
father, ibid. — Gains a law-suit against his guardians, ibid. — Note 
on the property bequeathed him by bis father, ibid. 485. — ^Frequents 
the school of Issus, and why; goes to the academy, ibid« tOl^ — 
Transcribes the history of Thucydides eight times, to form his sQrIe, 
iii. 111. — On the rumour of the immense preparations of the king of 
Persia, he engages the Athenians to put themselves in a posture of 
defence, iv. 385. — Shows that the, safety of Athens depended on 
maintaining a proper balance between the power of Lacedcmon 
and Thebes, ibid. 388. — Paints in the strongest colours the indo- 
lence of the Athenians and the activity of Pbilip, ib. 394.— Always 
displayed an ardent zeal for the good of*^ his country, ibid. 439. — Did 
not at first succeed in his attempts to speak in public, but corrected 
his defects by application and labour, ibid. — Faults objected to knm, 
ibid. 440.— Receives a blow from Midias, and procures htm to be 
condemned to pay a fine, ibid. 441. — Accuses ona of his cousins 
of having wounded him; bon mot on the occasion, ibid.— His 
vanity, ilnd. — Is disconcerted before Phihp, ibid. 451. — ^His oondnct 
with respect to the ambassadors of Philip, ibid. 455.— Accuses the 
Atlienian ambassadors of being sold to toat Prince, ibid. 465. — Boo 
mot of Parmenio to those ambassadors, ibid. 466. — ^Demostbeoes 
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engages the senate to send sacoours to the PhocianSy ibid. 467. — 
Excites all Greece against Philip» ?i. 198« — Effeas an alliance be- 
tween the Athenians and the Thebans, ibid. 398* — His bold and 
sublime genius, v. 468. 
Desertion punished with death among the Athenians, ii. 163. 
Diagoras of Melas gave excellent laws to the Mantineans, vi. 74.— Be- 
came an atheibt in consequence of an act of injustice which he suf- 
fered, ibid. — Was pursued from dtj to city, and perished by ship- 
wreck, ibid. 75. 
Diagoras of Rhodes eipired in the arms of his two sons, who had been 

declared victors at the Olympic games, iii. 348. 
Dialects of the Greek language, v. 382. — On the dialects made use of 

by Homer, i. 455. 
Dials of the ancients, iii. 116. 
Diana, festivals of at Delos. See Delos. — ^At Brauron. See Brauaoit. 

— Her temple and statue at Ephesus. See Ephesus. 
DianOf the strangled, iv. 150. 
Dice, game of, ii. 274. 
Diocles, an ancient legislator of the Syracusans; his respect for the laws 

which he had established, v. 68. 
Diogenes, his pretended demonstration that Plato's definition of man 
was false, ii. 103. — Becomes a disciple of Antisthenes, ibid. 105.— 
System of both those philosophers respecting happiness, ibid. — His 
manner of life, his character, ib. 106, 107. — His answers to several 
questions, iii. 50. — His bon mots, ii. 287. — Bon mot of Plato rela- 
tive to him, ibid. 108 ; iii. 51. 
Diori. His quarrels with Dionysius the younger, his brotlier-io-law, iii. 
139. — His conversations with Plato, ib. 142. — Speaks with freedom 
to Diooysius the elder, ibid. — Gives good advice to Dionysius the 
younger, ibid. 143. — Slandered to that prince, ibid. 146. — Banished 
by Dionysius, ibid. 148. — Character and qualities of Dion, ib. 153. 
— Exasperated at the injuries he had received from Dionysius, he 
proposes to return to Sicily, ibid. 160.— The Syracusans anxiously 
expected his arrival, ib. 161. — Departs from Athens for Zacynthus, 
where be finds three thousand men ready to embark. His exploits 
in Sicily, iv. 353. — Proposes to reform the government, ibid. 370. — 
His eulogium, ibid. 369.— Callippus, his friend, conspires against 
him, causes him to be assassinated, and soon after perisnes miserably 
himself, ibid. 372, et seq. — Note on the precise time of the expedi- 
tion of Dion, V. 480. 
Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, ii. 377, 382. 

Dionysius the elder, king of Syracuse, converses with Plato, is offended 
at his answers, and endeavours to procure his death, ib. 97.— Sends 
a solemn deputation to the Olympic games to recite his verses, iii. 
335. — His works. He meanly solicits applause, but cannot prevail 
on Philoxenus to approve of his verses, v. 267. — An old woman of 
Syracuse prayed to the gods that she might not survive that tyrant, 
and why, iv. 487. — His insatiable avidity, v. 11. 
DionysiodoruSf the historian, v. 142. 

Dionysius the younger, king of Syracuse, invites Plato to his court, iii, 
143. — ^The manner in which he received him; his treatment of 
him afterwards, ibid. 145. — His conduct towards Dion, ibid. — His 
good and bad quabties, ibid. 150. — Consents to the departure of 
Plato, ibid. 151. - Presses him Ui return, and again sends nim away, 
ibid. 160.— Driven from his dominions, be takes refuge in Italy, iv. 
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361. — He re-ascends the throne of Sicily, ibid. 484. — Is driven from 
it by Timoleon, v. 59. — His behavioar at Corinth, ibid. 60. — His con- 
versations with Philip king of Macedon, ibid. 64. — His end, ib. 

Diphilus, the comic poet, iv. 496. 

Discus, or quoit, concest of throwing the, at the Olympic games, iii. 
S45. 

Dithframbks. Hymns sung at the festivals of Bacchus, v. 230. — Licences 
indulged in that species of poem ; its wild flights, vi. 179. — ^Poets 
who have cultivated that kind of composition, ib. 181. — Pleasantry 
of Aristophanes relative to the dithyrambic poets, ibid. 180. 

Ihversy famous, of Delos, vi. 89. 

Diviners and Augurs followed the army, ii. 149,313. — Directed the 
consciences of the people, ib. 314.— Have perpetuated superstition, 
ibid. 315. — ^Took advantage of the prejudices of persons of weak 
minds, ibid. 316. — Women of the dregs of the people carried on the 
same traffic, ibid. 

Divorce permitted at Athens, i. 231 ; ii. S83. 

Doctrine, sacred, in the mysteries of Ceres. See Eleusis. 

Dodona, a city of Epirus, its situation; temple of Jupiter, sacred forest, 
prophetic oaks, remarkable springs, iii. 247. — Note on the burning 
fountain of Dodona, ibid. 463. 

— , oracle of, how established, iii. 246. — ^Three priestesses declare 
the decisions of the oracle, ibid. 248.— In what manner the gods 
reveal their secrets, ibid. — ^The oracle likewise consulted by wav of 
lot, ibid. 249. — Answer of the oracle preserved by the Athenians, 
ibid. 250. — Incense burnt at the temple of Dodona, ibid. — The 
Greeks in the earliest times had no other oracle, i. 132. 

Dona and .Solus, sons of Deucalion king of Thessaly, and Ion his 
grandson, gave their names to the three great tribes of Greece; 
whence originated the three principal dialects of the Greek language, 
which afterwards received several subdivisions, v. 382. 

Draco gives laws to the Athenians which are stamped with the seventy 
of his character, i. 209. — He retires to the isle of ^gina, and there 
dies, ibid. — His name pronounced with respect in the tribunals of 
Athens, ibid. 219. —See i4Aws. 

Drama. See Comedy, Tragedy, Theatre. 

Draughts, the game of, probably known among the Greeks, ii. 275. 

Drawing, the art of, its origin, iii. 288. 

Dress of men and women at Athens, ii. 278. — At Sparta, iv. 76. — Of 
the Theban women, iii. 196.— Of the actors, vi. 299. 

E. 

Earth, the, in what manner it is supported in the air, according to the 
ancient philosophers, iii. 122. — In the time of Aristotle a small part 
of its surface only known, ibid. 123. — ^The mathematicians estimated 
its circumference at four huildfed thousand stadia, ibid. 126. — Dif- 
ferent opinions on its state after its formation, v. 96. 

Earthquakes, cause of, v. 110. 

Eclipses of the sun and moon ; the Greek philosophers able to predict 
them, iii. 128. 

Eclogue, a short poem, the object of which is to describe the pleasures 
of a pastoral life. This species of poem originated in Sicily, and 
made little progress in Greece, vi. 173. 

Edifices, public, at Athens. PericleS| with a view to give employ inent 
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to a people e?cr formidable to their chiefs in time of peace, causes 
several to be erected, i. 448. — Note on the sums expended on them, 
ibid. 463. 

£<^/Sres, several near the temple of .Apollo at Delphi, in which nations 
and individuals had deposited considerable sums, ii. 467. 

Educaiion. All who among the Greeks studied the art of governing 
mankind, were convinced that the fate of empires depends on the 
education of youth, W. 40. — Education in Greece had for its olject 
to procure to the body the strength it ought to have, and to the mind 
the perfection of which it is susceptible, ii. 417. — No labour that 
requires application should be prescribed to children during the first 
five years, ibid. 424. — The most ancient legislators subjected them 
to one common institution, ibid. 426. — A child should contract no 
habit which reason may not one day justify; examples, conversa- 
tion, his studies and bodily exercises should fdl concur to make him 
early love and hate what he ought to love and hate during the re- 
mainder of his life, ibid. 428. — Among the Athenians ^ucation 
began at the birth of a child, and did not end till he attained hi* 
twentieth year, ii. 417, 437. — Account of the manner in which he 
was brought up during his earlier years, ibid. 419, 428. — Exercises 
of body and mind to which he was afterwards accustomed, ibid. 
428, 437. See the whole Chap. XXVI. and Laws op Solon. 

^^— ^— of girls at Athens, ii. 463. 

■ of the Spartans. What was done at Sparta when a child 
was bom, iv. 42. — Till the age of seven years he was left to the care 
of his father and mother ; but afterward was taken under the super- 
intendance of the magistrates, ibid. 43. — All the children brought 
up in common, ibid. 39. -—They were inspired with a love for their 
country, iii. 437. — And submission to the laws, ibid. 444. — Were 
carefully observed, and extremely obedient, ibid. 439. — Walked in 
public with silence and gravity, ibid. 440. — Were present at the 
public meals, ibid. — What they were taught, ibid. 47. — Exercises in 
which they were employed, ibid. 48. — Combats in which they en- 
gaged in the Platanistas, ib. — Were'lashed with whips in a festival 
of Diana, ibid. 50. — This custom contrary to the intentions of Ly- 
curgus, ibid. 51. — Were permitted, when in the country, to carry 
off what they pleased, and why, iii. 447. — Permitted also to attack 
the Helots. See Cryptia. 

of girls at Sparta : games and exercises to which they were 



accustomed, iv. 55. — The youths who were present at these games 
firequently made choice of a wife at them, ibid. See the whole 
Chap. XLVII. 

Egwtians the first legislators of the Greeks, i. 128. — Changed the face 
of^ Argolis, Arcadia, and the neighbouring countries, ibid. — The 
Greeks indebted to tbem for the names of their e3ds,ibid. ISSr ; and 
their knowledge of the course of the heavenly bodies, iii. 111. 

Eira, a mountain of Arcadia, where the Messenians were besieged, iii. 
389.— Taken by the treachery of a shepherd, ibid. 392. 

ElaiuSf a mountain of Arcadia, in which is the cave of Ceres the Biack, 
iv. 142. 

Elegit a species of poem originally appropriated to paint the calamities 
or the misfortunes of a great personage, sometimes the death of a 
parent or friend ; afterwards it was employed to express the suffsr^ 
ings of love, vi. 168. — What kind of verse and style is suitable to 
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the elegy. Whut authors have been distbgoished in this spedes of 
compositioDi ibid. 173. 

ElemenU, obsenrations on the four elements, and on the form of their 
constituent nuticle, ▼. 107. — On the principles of their motion and 
rest, ibid. — Properties essential to the elements, ibid. 

EleutiSf a town of Attica, celebrated for its temple, and the mysteries of 
Ceres there solemnised, v. SIS. — Situation of the temple, ibid. S17. 
— Its four principal ministers, ibid. 218. -^ Its priestesses, ibid. S19. 
— The second of the archons presides at the festivals, which last 
several davs, of which the sixth is the most splendid, ibid.-^lhe 
greater and lesser mysteries are celebrated annually, ib. S90.— -What 
was at Eleusis the place of the scene both of the ceremonies and 
spectacles, ibid. SSI.— ^What were the ceremonies of initiation, ibid. 
SSS.— Other ceremonies observed in these mysteries, ii. d85.^Tbose 
who occasioned disturbance during the celebration of the mysteries 
punished with death, or condemned to pay heavy fines, v. S15« — 
Mote on certain words used in initiation, inid. 473. -^ Sacred doctJine 
taught to the initiated, ibid. 325. — Note on this doctrine, ibid. 475. 

EliSf a country of Peloponnesus, situation of,iii. 302. 

EUtf the capital of the country of Elis; its situation ; how formed, iii. 
303. — Its harbour, ibid. 308. 

Efysian Fields the abode of the blessed, according to the reli^on of the 
Greeks, i. 188. 

EmfjedocleSf of Agrigentum, a philosopher of the Italian school, ii. 314; 
iii. &6> — Admitted four elements, iii. 86.-— His system, v. 91.— Ren- 
dered his country illustrious bv his laws, and extended philosophy 
by his writings ; his works, ibid. — How far in his opinions he fol- 
lowed Pythagoras, ibid. — Distinguished two principles in the worid, 
which every where maintain motion and life, ibid. 92. — Four.prin- 
dpal causes influence our actions, ibid. 94. — We have tvro sods, 

' from which is derived the system of the metempsychosis, ib.— Dif- 
ferent destiny of pure and guilty souls, ib. 95.— In what manner be 
describes the torments which he pretended to have himself expe- 
rienced, ib. 96. 

Enigmas were in use among the Greeks, vi. 182. 

JSpomtnoniiaf, forcibly defends the rights of Thebes in the assembly at 
Lacedsemon,ii. 21. — ^Triumph over the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra, 
ib. 23. — After that victory he causes Messene to be built, iii. 403. — 
In conjunction with Pelopidas carries terror through Peloponnesos, 
ii. 25.— His defence when accused of having retained the command 
of the army beyond the time prescribed by law, ib. 28. — Dies victor 
at Mantinea, ib. 206.^ — He destroyed the power of Sparta, iv. 99- — 
Tomb and trophy erected to his memory in the plain of If antiilea, 
ib. 154. *^ Three cities dispute which was the birth'^place of the 
soldier from whom he received his mortal wound, ib. 155. — His 
virtues, his eulogSum, ii. 10, 19, 22, 70. — Note on his character, 
ib. 466. 

EphesuSf the temple there burned by Herostratns, v. 393.-— Beauty of 
that edifice, ibid. 394.— Statue of Diana, ibid. — Note on that sob* 
ject,ibid. 219. — ^The birth-place of Parrhasius, v. 398. 

Ephenans had a very wise law relative to the building of public edifices^ 
vi. 395. 

EphoruSf the disciple of Isocrates, dedicates his talents to history, v. 142. 
—His character, ibid. 143.— Judgment on his works, ibid. 146. 
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Epkorif nfagistnitet instituiad at Lacedsmon to defend the people ifi 

* case of opprenioD, !▼. SS«^-Tbeir fnnctiooSy their prerogatiYes^ their 

otarpatioDS, ibid. 23 f and seq. — Note on their institation, ibid. 499. 

— Their office, a magistracy long known to several of the states of 
Peloponneeas, ibid. 500. 

Ejriekaima the philosopher, wh^ he was disgraced hj Hiero, and hated 
by the other philosophersi iii. 67.— Author of comedies; bnHi|ht 
oomed J to its perfection in Sicily, v. S69. — His pieces reoetred with 
the highest applause by the Athenians, ibid. 870. — Authors who' 
imitated him, ibid. 

Epicurus, the son of Neocles and Pherestrate, was bom in one of the 
latter years of the stay of Anacharsis in Greece, ▼. 465. 

Epuiaunu, a city of Argolis; its situation, territory, temple of iEscnla- 
pios, V. 39. — Inscription engraved on the gate of the temple, vi. 156. 

— Its rotunda in the sacred grove, built by Polycletus, decorated by 
Pausias, surrounded by columns, on which were inscribed the names 
of the sick who had been cured, their diseases, and the means by 
which they had been restored to health, iv. 188. — ^Its theatre erected 
bv the same architect, ibid. 

EptdaurUmSf festivals which they celebrated in honour of .£sculapius, 

iv. 181. — Were very credulous, ibid. 186. 
Epijgoni (the) or Succestartf take the dty of Thebes, i. SO. 
ipimeniaet of Crete, ii. 314. — Comes to Athens, i. 810. — Tradition of 

his sleep and his awaking, ib. 811. — Causes new temples to be buiJt 

at Athens, ibid. — Changes the religious ceremonies, ibid. 813^— 'Note 

relative to, ibid. 455. 
Epiruty pleasant prospects and rich plains of its ports, produces swift 

horses, and cows of a prodigious size, iii. 843. — ^The reigning family 

in Epirus derived its origin from Pyrrbus, son of Achilles, ibid. 845. 
EpomfmuMy the title home by the First Arcbon at Athens, ii. 841. --(See 

the Table of Magistrates, vol. vi.) 
Epapoeicy or epic poem, is the imitation of an action which is great, 

circumscribed by certain limits, interesting and embellished by mar- 

velloos incidents, and the various beauties of poetical language, vi. 

ft60, — Frequently the manner of disposing it costs more labour, and 

does more honour to the poet, than the composition of the verses, 

ibid. — Several ancient poets sang the war of Troy : others, in their 

poems, omitted none of the eiploits of Hercules or Theseus, which 

u contrarjr to the nature of the Epopoeia, ibid. 864. — The Iliad of 

Pigres, ibid. 869. 
Ereckiheta, king of Athens, temple of, i. 138.»-Cla8sed among the 

heroes, ii. 896. 
Ereiriay a city of Euboea, formerly ravaged by the Persians, i. 877. — 

Enlogium of; disputed the pre-eminence with the city of Chalds, 

ii.61. 
EfymanthMs, a mountain of Arcadia, on which the wild boar and stag 

were hunted, iv. 145. — ^The tomb of Alcmson there, ibid. 
EttohtUadit (the) a sacerdotal family at Athens, set apart to the worship 

of Minerva, ii. 98. 
Euboea (island of) its situation, its fertility, ii. 60. — Has hot spring, is 

sabiect to earthquakes, 61. — Was in alliance with the Athemans, 

ibid. 
EuhuUdes the philosopher, head of the school of Megara, his manner of 

reasoning, iii. 861. 
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Euclid the philosopher, (bunder of the school of Meg^u^ iii. 66, 960^-^ 
Disguised himself in a female dress to take lessons of Socrates, ibiA* 
260. — His patience and mildness, ibid. 261. — Addicts himself to 
the subtleties of metaphysics, ibid. 

Eudoxus the astronomer, a native of Cnidus, where the boose was 
shown which was his observatory, v. 398. — Brought from Egypt 
into Greece the knowledge of the motions of the planets, iii. 114. — 
Corrected the cycle of Meton, ibid. 118. 

Eumolpida (the) a considerable family at Athens, dedicated to the priest- 
hood of Ceres, ii. 92, 319. — Exercised a jurisdiction in affairs rda- 
' tive to the mysteries, ibid. 

Euphaes, king of Messenia, excites his subjects to war, 379. — Is slain in 
battle, ibid. 381. 

Euphranor, painter, i. 445. — Published a treatise on symmetry and 
colours, V. 403. 

Euphron renders himself tyrant of Sicyon, is assassinated, iii. £87. — 
Aristratus, after him, seizes on the supreme power, ibid. 288. 

Eupolemus of Argos erected a very beautiful temple to Juno, at the dis- 
tance of forty stadia from that city, iv. 167. — Polycletus ornamented 
it with statues, among which the principal was that of Juno, ibid. 
168. 

EupdiSf author of comedies, v. 271. 

Eupompus founds at Sicyon a school for painting, iii. 291. 

Euripus, a btrait which separates Eubcea from the continent ; peculiar 
ebb and flow of the tide there, ii. 66. 

Euripides, one of the greatest dramatic poets, i. 426,440. — ^Took lessons 
of eloquence under Prodicus and of^ philosophy under Anaxagoras, 
V. 250. — Was the rival of Sophocles, ibid. — An enemy to pleasant- 
ries, ibid. — ^The comic writers endeavoured to cast an odium on his 
morals, 251. — ^Toward the close of his life he retired to the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, v. 251. — He there found Zeuxis, 
Timotheus, and Agatho, 252. — His answer to Archelaus, ibid. — His 
death, ibid. — Archelaus causes a magnificent tomb to be erected to 
him, ibid. — At Salamis, his native place, was shown a grotto in 
which it was said he had composed the greater part of his pieces, 
ibid. 253. — His cenotaph at Athens, ibid. — Note on the number of 
his pieces, v. 476 — Was accused of having degraded the characters 
of toe ancient Greeks, by sometimes representing princesses inflamed 
with a criminal passion, and sometimes kings overwhelmed with 
calamity, and clothed in rags, ibid. 256. — Proposed to render tragedy 
the school of wisdom, and was considered as the philosopher of the 
stage, ibid. 257. — His pieces abound in sentences and reflections, ibid. 
258. — His eloquence sometimes degenerates into vain declamation,, 
ibid. 259. — Capable of moving the passions at will, be sometimes 
rises to the true sublime, ib. 257. — He fixed the language of tragedy; 
in his enchanting style the feebleness of the thought seems to disap- 
pear, and the most common word become ennobled, ibid. 260. — He 
made easy verses with great labour, ibid. — He made use of those 
harmonies, the sweetness and delicacy of which best accorded with 
the character of his poetry, ibid. 261. — He rarely succ^ded so well 
in the disposition as the exposition of his subject, ibid. 262. — But 
the unra veilings of hispluts almost always produce the greatest effect, 
ibid. 265.— ^His sarcasms against women, ibid. 355. — His eni^atical 
description of the name of Theseus, ibid. 356^ in note* — Answer 
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which he returned (o |he audience in the theatre at Athens, when they 

wished him to retrench an expression ^t which thej were displeased, 

vi. 353. 
EurotaSf a river of Laconia, ii. 26. iii. 415. — ^Traverses that country 

through its whole extent, ibid. 499. 
Eurybiades the Spartan corikmanded the Grecian fleet at the battle of 

Salamis, i. 301. See Themistocles. 
JEurysthenes and ProcleSy descendants of Hercules, possessed themselves 

of Laconia, v. 1. 
Euthycraies and Lastfienes betray Oljnthus to Philip, iv. 497. — Perisll 

miserably, ibid. 430. 
EsercUes practised in the i^mnasia and palaestrae, ii. 1 16, 196. 
ExiU. See Punishments. 
ExpUUion^ ceremonies of, when homicide lias been committed, i. 177 : 

ii. 304. See Lustkations. 

F 

FahU, Manner of disposing the action of a poem, vi. 164. — In tragedy 
there are simple and complex fables ; the latter preferable, v. 339. — 
Fable or apologue. Socrates put some ui the fables of JEsop into verse, 
iii. 65. 

Fami^a distinguished at Athens : those of the Eumolpidas, Eteobutade, 
and Pallantides. See those words. 

Fctfa/ify, origin of that doctrine, v. 331. — In several tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides'had no influence on the progress of the action, 
ibid. 

FaiherSf authority of, at Athens, i. 230 ; ii. 418. 

Farm, account of an Athenian, iv. 314. — Note on its proiluee, ibid. 518. 

Fettiwdt at Amyclae, in honour of Hyacinth. See Hyacinth. — At 
Argos, in honour of Juno. See Juno. — Of the Athenians, ii. 373. 
— Some commemorated the events most glorious to the city, ibid. vi. 
tab. ii. — Annually deprived industry and rustic labours of more than 
eight days, ii. 374. — Description of the Panathenaea, in honour of 
Minerva, ibid. 377. — Of the greater Dionysia, in honour of Bacchus, 
ibid. — Of the Apaturia, ii. 494. — Each town and borough of Attica 
had its particular festivals and games, v. 313. — Festivals of Delos. 
See Delos. — Of Eleusis, in honour of Ceres, v. 912. See Eleusis. 
^-Of Epidaurus in honour of ^culapi us, iv^ 181. — Of the Hermio- 
nians, in honour of Ceres, ibid. 176.— -Of Naxos, in honour of Bac- 
chus, vi. 72.— Of the Platasans, iii. 167. — Of Sieyon, by torch light, 
ib. 283. — Of the Spartans, iv. 188. — At Tanagra, in honour of Mer- 
cury, iii. 165. — Of the ll]ebans,ib. 184. — Of the Thessalians, ib. 939. 

Ficiion^ an essential part of poetry, vii. 163, 164. 

FigSf of Athens excellent; some carried to Persia for the table of the 
king, ii. 400. — ^Those of Naxos equally celebrated, vi. 72. 

FtaA emigrate like birds, v. 117. 

Fiihing, diflferent planners of at Samos. Fishery for tunny, v. 464. 

Flomers carefully cultivated by the Athenians, who made great use of 
them, iv. 316. 

Fluie, female players on the, at the Athenian entertainments, ii. 363. 

F^iendakip ; its character and advantages, vi. 125. — ^The Greeks never 
erected temples to Friendship, ib. 434. — But they consecrated altars 
to it, ii. 188. — Remark of Aristotle concerning friendship, iv. 436. — 

VOL. VI. 2 D 
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Of Pythagoras on the same subject, ti. 21.— -Sentiment of Aristippus 

on friendship, iii. 131. 
Frontiers of Attica, defended by places of strength; iv. 333. 
Funerals regulated by Cecrops, i. 134. — Games exhibited at them, t» 

which all the heroes repaired, ibid. 176. — Ceremonies of the funerals 

of those who were killed fighting tor their country, ii.. ^08. See 

Dead. 



Games of combination, in which children were exercised, ii. 436. — Note 
on those games, ibid. — Games of draughts, osselets, dice, and other 
games in use among the Athenians, ii. 273, 274, 482. — Isthmian 
games, iii. 265. — Nemean games : their institution, u 167. — Olyropian 
games, iii 305. — Pythian games, ii. 327. — See Festivals. 

Gelon, king of Syracuse, refuses to join the Greeks against Xerxes, and 
is on the point of submitting to that monarch, i. 296, 297. — Repre- 
sented in a brazen chariot atOIympia, iii. 316. 

Genealogies ; some. Athenians forged them, though they were of no 
great advantage to them, ii. 91. 

Genii, preside^ over the stars, according to Plato, and produce men, v. 
348. — Four principal classes of, ibid. 121. — Genius of Poiites, how 
appeased atTeniesa, ibid. 130. — Genius of Socrates, v. 177. 

Geography f state of that science in the time of Anacharsis, iii. 123, et 
seq. 

Gerontes, senators of Lacedaemon, iv. 20. 

Gotland Divine ; different acceptations of those words in ancient authors, 
vi. 146. — Difficulty, occasioned by this abuse, in understanding the 
systems of those authors, ibid. — ^The name of God employed by the 
same philosophers, sometimes in the singular, and sometimes in the 
plural, ibid. 147. — His existence, unity, providence, and the worship 
suitable to him.— See the whole of chap. Ixxix. and the notes in eluci- 
dation. 

Gods, ideas of the ancient Greeks concerning the, i. 183. — In what 
manner anciently represented, v. 449. — What was signified by their 
birth, marriages, and death, ibid. 451. 

GomphijQ. town of Thessaly, at the foot of Pindus, iii. 241. 

Gonnus, a town of Thessaly, of great importance from its situation^ iii. 
233. 

Gorgias, the celebrated rhetorician, sent ambassador to Athens by the 
innabitants of Leontium. His splendid success at Athens, in Thes- 
saly, and throughout all Greece. A statue erected to him in the 
temple at Delphi, iv. 267. — His remark on the dialogue of Plato, 
which bears his name, ibid. 270. 

Coriyna, a city of Crete ; its situation, v. 419. — Punishment inflicted 
there on a man convicted of adultery, ibid. — Cavern, which is said 
to be the labyrinth, ibid. 420. 

Gorfynius, a river of Arcadia, the waters of which always preserve the 
same temperature, iv. 143. 

Gortysy a to%vn of Arcadia, iv. 142. 

Govemmentf what form of it the best. A number of writers among the 
Greeks have endeavoured to resolve this problem, iv. 214. — ^Tbe re- 
public of Plato, ibid. 188. — ^Opinions of Aristotle, and several other 
philosophers, v. 1. — Note on the method which he has 'followed, ibid. 
469. — In Greece there were not two states, nor even two cities. 
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that had the same legislation, or the same fbnn of government. 
Every where the consdtution inclined toward the despotism of the 
principal citizens, or toward that of the roultitodei ▼. 14.— A consti- 
tution without defect could not be carried into execution, or would 
not be suitable to all states, ibid. 33. — ^Two kinds of government ; 
those of which public utility is the great object, as the limited mo- 
narchy, the eristocracy, and the republic, properly so called ; and 
those in which it is held of no account, as the tyranny, the oligarchy, 
and the democracy, which are only corruptions of the three pracedi^g 
forms of government, ibid. 6.— The constitution may be excellent^ 
whether the supreme authority be confided to a single person, be ex- 
ercised by many, or reside solely in the people, ibid. — Principles of 
each government. In monarchy, honour ; in the tyranny, the safety 
of the tyrant : in the aristocracy, virtue : in the oligarchy, riches ; in 
a republic wisely constituted, liberty ; in the democracy, this liberty 
degenerates into licentiousness v. 30. — Numerous and frequent causes, 
which in the republics of Greece have shaken or overturned the con- 
stitution, ibid. 26.— In a good government there should be a wise dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishmenu, i. 819. — One of the best forms 

^ of government is the mixt« or that in which royalty, aristocracy, and 
democracy are combined by the laws, which restore the balance of 
power as often as it inclines too much toward one or other of these 
forms, V. 49. — Excellent law of Solon's. — In times of public commo<> 
tion, each citizen shall declare for one of the parties. The object of 
this law was to prevent the eood and virtuous part of the community 
from continuing in a state ot&tal inactivity, i. 283. 

Monarchy f or Royalty (several kinds of) the most perfect is that in which 
the sovereign exercises in his states the same authority as a father in 
the midst of his family, v. 8. — ^The Greek philosophers have highly 
extolled this constitution, ibid. 48. — Its advantages; such as the uni- 
formity of principles, the secrecy of enterprises, and the promptness 
of their execution, ibid. — What are the prerogatives of the sovereign, 
ibid. 8.-— What his duties. Honour should be the motive of his un- 
dertakings ; and the love of his people, and the safety of his states, 
their reward, ibid. 9. — ^The Greeks were anciently governed by kings, 
i. 172. 

Tyranny is a corrupted and degenerated monarchy ; the sovereign only 
reigns by the fear which he inspires, and his personal safety must be 
the only object of his attention, v. 10. — Odious means to which many 
tyrants have had recourse to maintain their authority, ibid. 11.— Those 
of Sicyon and Corinth preserved it by acquiring tlio esteem and con- 
fidence of the people; some by their military tiuents : others by their 
affiUality, and others by the respect which, on certain occasions, they 
paid to the laws, ibid. 13. 

Ariitocracy, v. 13.— The best, that in which the authority b com- 
mitted to a certain number of enlightened and virtuous macistrateSy 
ibid. 16. — Political virtue, or the love of the public good, is the 
principle of this form of government; and the constitution is more 
or less excellent, according as this principle has a greater or less in- 
fluence in choice of magistrates, ibid. 17. — ^To render it durable, it 
should be so tempered that the principal citizens should find in it the 
advantages of the oligarchy, and the people those of the democracy, 
ibid. 15.— When this constitution is in danger, ibid. 

Oligarchy is an imperfect aristocracy, in whuh the whole authority is 

2 D S 
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confided to a small number of rich citizens ; in it riches are preferred 

. to every thing, and the desire of acquiring them is the principle of the 
^rovernment, ibid. 18.— Precautions necessary to establish and pre- 
serve the best form of oligarchy, ibid. 20. — Causes by which it is de- 
stroyed, ibid. 21. 

"Republic, properly so called, would be the best of governments. The 
rich and the poor would in that find the advantages of the constitution 
they prefer, without having to fear the inconveniences of that which 
they reject, ibid. 40. 

Democracy, the corruption of the true republic, according to Aristotle; 
is subject to the same revolutions as the aristocracy ; is properly at- 
tempered when care is taken to remove from the administration of 
government an ignorant and restless populace; and is tyrannical 
when the poorer class of citizens have too great influence in the public 
deliberations, v. 24. — It is essential to the democracy, that the 
offices of magistracy should only be granted for a time ; and that 
those, at least, which require only a certain degree of abilities, 
should be bestowed by way of lot ; its inconveniences and dangers, 
ii. 220. 

Government of Athens, as it was established by Solon. Three essential 
objects in it ; the assembly of the people, the choice of magistrates, 
and the tribunals of justice, i. 219, 225. — Civil and criminal laws, ib. 
225, 239. — Were to remain in force only during a century, ib. 240. 
Reflections on the legislation of Solon, ibid. 252. — He chose the po- 
pular government : but tempered it in such a manner, that be believed 
he had comprised in it many advantages of the oligarchy, the aristo- 
cracy, and the democracy, ibid. 254. — ^The whole authority was vested 
in the people; but all their decrees must be preceded by decrees of the 
senate, ii. 218. — Changes made in the constitution by Clisthenes, i. 
256.— -Government of Athens in the time of Demosthenes, ii. 210. — 
The senate, ibid. 21 1. — ^I'he assemblies of the people, ibid. 213. — ^The 
pubHc orators, ibid. 220. — ^I'he magistrates ; as the archons, the stra- 
tegi, &c. ibid. 238.— The tribunals of justice, ibid. 244. — The Areo- 
pagus, ibid. 251.— Ancient government of Athens. See Cecrops and 
Theseus. 

Government ofLaudamon. Lycurgus had so cqnstituted it, that it was 
a judicious mixture of royalty, aristocracy, and democracy. The au- 
thority which the ephori afterward assumed, made the constitution 
incline toward the oligarchy, iv. 10, et seq. — The two kings enjoyed 
great privileges, as the heads of reUgion, the administration, and the 
armies, ibid. 14. — When they ascended the throne they might annul 
the debts contracted either with their predecessors or with the state, 
ibid. 15. — ^I'he senate, composed of twenty-eight senators, and in 
which the two kings presided, was the supreme council of the nation ; 
in it all important affairs of state were discussed, ibid. 20. — In what 

- manner the senators were elected, and what were their functions, ibid. 
21. — ^The ephori, in number five, extended their care to every part of 
the administration, and superintended the education of youth, and the 
conduct of all the citizens, ibid. 22.*— The people, by whom tbey were 
chosen, considered them as their defenders, and continually increased 
their prerogatives, ilnd. S4. — ^They long struggled against the authority 
of the kings and senators ; and never ceased to be their enemies till 
tbey became their protectors, ibid. 29. — Note on their institution, 
ibid. 199. — Assemblies of the people : of these there were two kinds; 
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the one composed onlj of SpartMis, regulated the tuooettioii to th0 
throne, elected or deposed the magistrates, gave jadgroent on public 
crimes, and decidea on the great objects of religion and legislation, 
ibid. SO. — Into the other were admitted the deputies of the cities of 
Laconia, and sometimes those of the allied states, and jthe nations 
which solicited the succours of Lacedsemon. In this were discussed 

. the interests of the Peloponnesian league, ibid.— General ideas ion 
the legislation of Lycurgus, iii. 435.— Defence of his laws, and 
causes of iheir decline, ibid. 100. 

Government of Crete deserving of eulogium, v. 26. — Served as a model to 
Lycurgus, who adopted many of ics laws, iv. 10. — Why the Cretans 
sooner degenerated frum their institutions tlian the Spartans, vi. 436. 

Goi>ernment of Carthage ; its conformity with those of Crete and Lace- 
demon, V. S6. — Its advantages and defects, ib. 29. 

Greece, superficies of, estimated in square stadia, i. 266. — Its history, 
from the most ancient times to the taking uf Athens, in the year 404 
before Christ (See the Introduction) ; from the latter xra to the battle 
of Leuctra,in 372 — See Chap. I. Its disputes and wars with Philip, 
to the battle uf Chaerunea, in 338 — SeeClinp. LXI. and LXXXII.— 
Table of the principal epochs of the Grecian history, fn>m the 
foundation of the kingdom of Argos to the reign uf Alexander, vL 
tab. i. 

Griphi, a general term, under which %vere included euigmas, logogriplis, 
acrostics, lie. vi. 182. 

Guard, Scythian, at Athens, ii. 287. 

GyaroSf one of the Cyclades,a small island surrounded with rocks, v. 61. 

Gj/UppuSf a Lacedaemoni^^i general, bom in the class of Helots, iv. 499. 
— Delivers Syracuse when besieged by the Athenians,!. 423. 

Gymnasia^ of Athens, three; that uf the Academy, the Lycaeum, and 
the Cvnosarges ; their description, ii. 114. 

Gymnasiarch, a magistrate who presided in the gymnasia, and had under 
him several officers, ii. 116. 

Gumnasium, exercises of the, opinion of Plato concerning the, iv. 194. 

Uythium, a strong town and excellent harbour of Laconia, iv. 414. 

U 

HalicamauuSy the native place of Herodotun, v. 397.— Us forom adorned 
with the tomb uf Mausulus, and other beautiful edifices, iv. 399. 

Happiness. The opiiiioiiii of men divided concerning it, vi. 100.— Some 
are indebted for it to natural disposition, others may acquire it by as* 
siduous labour, ibid. 10.4. — In what it ought to consist, ibid. ii. 466. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton revenge themselves on the sons of Pisistratos 
for an aflfront they had received, i. 241. — Honours which were render- 
ed to them, ibid. 260. — Nuie on the song of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, ibid. 468. 

Heavenly Bodies, the knowledse of their course and revolutions first 
communicated to the Greeks by the Egyptians and Chaldieans, iii. 
116. 

Hecataus of Miletus, the historian, one of the first who wrote in prose, 
i. 446. — ^1 ravelled into Kgypt, and other countries, before his time 
unknown to the Greeks, v. 136. 

Hegelochus the actor, anecdote of, v. 368. —Note on, ibid. 484. 

Heltasta (tribunal of the), one of the principal in Athens, ii. 231. 
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BdiMf a eity of Achaia, destroyed by an earthquake, \\w €96. 

HiUtonf a mountain of Bceotia, on which the Muses were especially 
honoured, iii. 171. 

BellMontf cities of the, ii. 39.-— Place where it was passed by Xerxes 
with hfs army, ibid. 40. 

HeloiSf at Sparta, were in a middle state between slaves and freemen, 
iii. 431.--Origin of their name, ibid^-Farmed the lands of their mas- 
ters; exercised with success the mechanical arts; senred in the ar- 
mies, and on board the fleets, ibid. — Produced some great men to the 
state, ibid. 429. — ^Were treated with rigour, but enjoyed real advan* 
tages, ibid. — Might merit their freedom, and be raised to the rank of 
citizens, ibid. 432. — Ceremonies of their enfi*anchisement, ibidw — 
Often revolted, ibid. 434.*— See Cry pti a. 

HeracUdes the Syracusan, his character compared with that of Dion, iv. 
360.— Is appointed admiral, gains an advantage over the fleet of Dio- 
nysius, ibid. 361. 

Herachda (the) descendants of Hercules, several times endeavoured to 
regain the sovereign power. The house of Pelops, or the Pelopidc, 
repelled their efforts, and usurped the crown, after the death of Earys- 
theus. Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, descendants of Hei^ 
cules, acknowledged sovereigns, i. 170. 

Heracliiut, the philosopher of Ephesus, styled the Dark, vain and a 
misanthrope, iii. 72.— -Judgment of Socrates on one of his works, ibid. 
73. — Astronomical knowl^ge of, ibid. 102, 104.— -His doctrine with 
respect to man, ibid. 53. 

HernuUf their persons sacred ; their functions, ii. 147. 

Hercuietf one of the Arconauts, and the first of the demi-gods, i. 170.— 
His labours and achievements ; idea which we should form of them, 
ibid. — His descendants : See Heraclidje. 

Hernia^ or statues representing heads of Mercury, numerous at Athens, 
ii. 180. 

Hermione^ a dty near the extremity of Argolis, iv. 176.— Festivals of 
Ceres celebrated there, ibid. 

Hero and Leander, ii. 40. 

BerOf that title given in the most ancient tiroes to kings or individuals 
who had rendered great services to mankind, and who thus became 
the objects of public worship, ii. 296. — In what the worship of heroes 
differed from that of the gods, ibid. 

Herodotus, bom at Halicamabsus in Caria, after having travelled into 
several countries, ended his days in a city of Magna Greda. His 
general history read in the assembly of the Olympic games, and after- 
wards in that of the Athenians, was received with universal applause. 
—His eulogium, v. 137. 

Heroic Aget, reflections on the, i. 171. et seq. 

Meroitm, what, among the Greeks in the eaHiest ages, i. 139. — ^The 
chiefs more emulous to give great examples than prudent counsels. 
Single combats during the battles, ibid. 165. — Flight not dishonour- 
able, when the strength of the combatants was not equal, ibid. 166. — 
Associations of arms and sentiments were very common among the 
heroes, ibid. 

Herottratus became famous by bummg the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
v. 393. 

Hesiod the poet, his Theogony ; his Epistle to his brotlier Perses ; his 
style, iii. 187. • 
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Uicctas of Syracuse. According to that philosopher, all the heaveoly 
bodies are at rest, and the earth alone moves, iii. 107. 

U^parchs, generals of the cavalry among the Athenians, ii. 150. 

Hipparchus the Athenian, succeeds Pisistratus, i. 247 < — Patronizes Ana- 
creon and Simonides, ibid. 248. — Restores the poems of Homer to 
their parity, ib. — Is assassinated by Harmodius and Aristogiton, ibid. 

HipparetCy the wife of Alcibiades, ii. 283. 

HippiaSy brother of Hipparchus, i. 247. — His injustice, ib. 249. — Abdi- 
cates the tyranny, retires into Persia, is slain at Marathon, ibid. 
250. 

Hippocrates, of the family of the Asclepiada*, and son of Heraclides, a 
native of Cos, v. 436. — Enlightened experience by reasoning, and 
rectified theory by practice, ibid. 437 • — Died in Thessaly, ibid. 438. 
— His eulogium, his works, ibid. — His rules for the mrming of a 
physician, ib. 440. — Went to the assistance of the Athenians when 
the plague raged at Athens, i. 405. — Profited by ancient inscriptions 
relative to the recovery of the sick in the temple of JEsculapius, iv. 
183. 

Hippodromut, the place for the horse and chariot races, ii. 358. 

Hippomedon, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

Histiitus o\ Miletus, whom Darius king of Persia had appointed go- 
vernor of Miletus, refuses to abandon his guard of the bridge over 
the Ister, and thus saves that monarch and his army, i. 272. — A 
'short time after, having excited troubles in Ionia, he is put to death 
by the generals of Darius, who regrets and honours his memory, ib. 
275. 

HislorianSy from what sources the most ancient have derived their facts, 
V. 133.— Have adopted, without examination, a confused mass of 
truths and errors, ibid. — ^Those who have succeeded them have a 
little disentangled this chaos, ibid. 134. — Character of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xeuophon,ibid. 140. — See Chap. LXV. vi. 132. 

Homer nourished four centuries after the war of Troy, i. 194. — Pi ets 
who preceded him, ib. — Subjects of the Iliad and Odyssey, ib. 195. 
— Succinct history of those two poems, ib. 196. — L^curgus enriched 
his country with those poems, ib. 198. — Solon enjouied the rhapso- 
dists to follow in their recitals the order observed by Homer, ib. 199. 
— ^The glory of Homer increases from day to day. Honours which 
were rendered to his memory. His eulogium, ibid. 200. — His 
writin<;s collected and preserved by Creophilus of Samos, v. 454.— 
Note on the dialects of which he made use, i. 455. — His poetry set to 
music by Tcrpunder, ii. 51. — Reprehended by Plato, iv. 190. 

Homerida, n name given to some of the natives of the isle of Chios, who 
pretended to derive their descent from Homer, v. 381. 

Honours, funeral, rendered to those who fell at the battle of Plata?a, i. 
35-2. — And to the manes of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, ii. 353^ 
See Funerals and Dkad. 

Hoiity, See Bees. 

Horse Soldiers at Athens reviewed by the general officers, ii. 150. 

Horses bred to run in the public games, iii. 327. 

Houses 2X Athens; the number of them estimated at more than ten 
thousand, ii. 387. — House of a rich Athenian described, ibid. 388. 
Note on the plan of a Grecian hou^e, with an explanatory memoir, 
ibid. 485. 

Hunting, description of diflferent kinds of, in Elis, iii. 353.— Means that 
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have been employed bv various nations to take ferocious aoimals, 

ibid. 357. 
Hyacinth^ festivals and gameb in his honour, in which the Hymn of 

Apollo was sung, iv. 189. — Note on those festivals, iv. 608. 
Hymettus, a mountain of Attica celebrated for the houey produced there, 

ii. 113. See Bees. 
Bymntf lyric poems in honour of the gods and athlete, vi. 177. — ^The 

style and music of these songs should be suitable to the subject, ibid. 

178.— Authors who have succeeded in lyric poetry, ibid. 
HypulUj a city of Thessaly, famous for its sorceresses, iii. 207. 
Hyperboreans, a people that inhabited the north of Greece, particulars 

concerning them and their country, vi. 88. 
ByperideXf an orator of Athens, a disciple of Plato, ii. 102, 257- 



JasoUy one of the Argonauts, seduces and carries off Medea, the daugh- 
ter of iEetes^ and loses the throne of Thessaly, i. 141. 

Jason, king of Pherac, character of, iii. 220.— Governed with mildness; 
was a faithful friend, ibid. 221. — Chosen general in chief of the 
Thessalian league, ibid. 222. — Ravages Phocis, ibid. 223 ir— Is slaiD 
at the head of his army, ib. — Had formed a project, executed after- 
wards by Philip and Alexander of Mucedon, to unite the Greeks and 
sutyugate the Persians, ibid. 224. — His eulogium, ibid. 221. 

Iciinus, an architect, who built a very beautiful temple of Apollo on 
Mount Cotylus, and that of Minerva at Athens, iv. 142. — His work on 
the Parthenon, ii. 195. 

Ida^H mountain of Crete, description of, v. 421. — Another, mountain of 
the same name in Troas, i, 16^ ; ii. 41. 

Idleness stigmatised with infamy by bolon. He who had neglected to 
give his son a trade, was deprived in his old age of the succour which 
he might otherwise have demanded from him, i. 237. 

Jdomeneus king of Crete, i. 166. — ^I'be chief of sevend Grecian pnncxs 
obliged to seek asylums on their return from Troy, i. 169. 

Idrieuii, king of Caria, successor to Artemisia, sends a body of auxilianes 
against the kings of Cyprus, v. 400. 

lUtsus, a torrent near Athens ; temples which were erected on its banks, 
ii 112. 

Imagination of the Greeks compared to that of the Egyptians; itsefiects, 
i. 181. 

J;7?p(e/^, crime of, how punished at Athens, ii.322. See Eumolpidje. 

Impromptu in use among the Greeks, vi. 181. 

Inachus and Phoronetu, chiefs'of the first Egyptian colony which came 
into Greece, i. 128. 

Infantry, Athenian, its composition, ii 144. 

Ingratitude was very severely punished among the Persians, vi. 112 — 
VVho were included by them under the name of Ungrateful, ibid. 
113. 

Inscriptions in honour of the tribes who had gained the prize in music 
and dancing, at the festivals of Athe:is, ii. 184. — Funeral inscriptions 
at Athens, ii. 208, 209. 

Institution of Pythagoras. See Pythagoras. 

Interest of money at Athens. See Athenians. 

Interludes, or intervals between the acts in the theatrical pieces^ v. 
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988. — ^The number of them was not fiied« but depended entirely fo 
the poet. In some pieces only two are foundy while Others have fivt 
or SIX, ibid. 
loUf a dramatic author, is crowned; his works too much laboured, 

V. 266. 
lanianSf iEolians, and Dorians settled on the coast of Asia, ▼. 383.— 
Their confederation, ibid. 384. — Their commerce, ib. 385.— Were 
sobjugated by Croesus, ib. — United to the Persian empire by Cyrus, 
ibid. 386. — These republics from that time have undergone varkNis 
revolutions, ibid. — Why they were unable to preserve ao entity 
liberty, ibid. 389. — lonians settled on the coast of Asia Minor, i. 199* 
— ^I'heir character, vi. 398. — Their music, iii. 33.— Ancient lonians, 
i. 192. 
Iphicrates, the son of a shoe-maker, and son-in-law of Cotys kiojg of 
Thrace, an Athenian general, ii. 110. — His reforms, his military 
stratagems, ii. 163.— When accused by Chares, defends his cause 
armed, v. 377. — His answer to those who censured the violence of this 
proceeding, ibid. 
Iren, a Spartan youth, twenty years old, who was placed at the head of 
a number of other youths; his functions, iv. 46. See Education of 
the Spartans. 
Isadas, a young Spartan, condemned to pay a fine, though conqueror, 

fur having fought without his buckler, ii. 204. 
Isitusy the orator, the master of D.emosthenes, ii. 101. 
Isocrates, the orator, pnnci|>al circumstances of his life, his character, 
ii. 118. — His style, his eloquence, ibid. 123. — Extract from his letter 
to Demonicu«i, iii. 443. — Writes a letter full of flattery to Philip of 
Macedon, iv. 496. 
IthacUf nn island in the Ionian sea, iii. 254. 

Judgments pronounced by the tribunals of Athens against impious per- 
sons, ii. 320, et seq. — Against persons guilty of sacrilege, ibid. 323. 
— Against i¥lschylus, Diagoras, Protagoras, Prudicus, Anaxagonis, 
and Alcibiades, accused of impiety, ibid. 320. 
Juno, superb temple of, at Argos, built by Eupnlemus, and embellished 
by Polycletus, iv. 168.— Pomp of the festival of Juno at Argos, ibid. 
170. — Her temple at Olympia, iii. 313. — Games which were there 
celebrated, ibid. 314. — Her temple at Samos, v. 448.— Why she was 
represented at Samos in a nuptial habit, with two peacocks and the 
shrub called agnus castm at her feet, ibid. 450. 
Jupiter, statue and throne of, the work of Phidias, in the temple of 
Olympia, iii 308. — Note on the ornaments of that throne, ib. 462. 
— Tomb of Jupiter in Crete, v. 418.— Singular statue of that god, iv. 
173. 
JuMtice. Beautiful maxim of Solon — Justice should be executed 
slowly on the faults of individuals, but instantly on men in office, 
i. 238. 

K 

KaUndary the Greek, regulated by Meton, iii. 112. 

Ata^. See, in Govbrnmbmt, th^ words Royalty and Monarchy, — 

Mote on the title? of King and Tyrant, v. 470. 
KingSy the character and functions of tne ancient kings of Greece, i. 

172. 
of Lacedsemon, their prerogatives, their /unctions, iv. 1 1. — At 
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. . tbeir death the slaves of Laconia obliged to deplore their loss and 
' attend their fuaerali ibid. 19. 

Kings of Persia enjoyed an absolute authority, i. 31dw — Respected 
during life^ and lamented at their death, ibid. 



Jjobyrinth of Crete, for what originally designed, i. 146 ; v. 420.— Note 
on this subject, v. 487. 

Lacedamon. See Sparta. 

Lacedamoniaru, the name given to all the inhabitants of Laconia, and 

. more particularly to those of the country and towns of the province. 
Unitea, they formed a confederation, at the head of which were the 
Spartans, who at length reduced them to dependence, iii. 438. See 
Spartans. 

Laconioj journey through, iv. 407«— Sketch of that country, ibid. 420. 
-—Is subject to earthquakes, ibid. 4S2. 

ZsodoTtf a river of Arcadia, its waters very pure and transparent, iv. 143. 
—-Adventure of Daphne, daughter of the Ladon, ibid. 144. 

LamachuSy general of the Athenians in the expedition into Sicily, i. 
421. 

LanguagCf the Greek, owes its richness to the brilliant imagination of 
the Greeks, i. 191. Three prindpaJ dialects of it ; the Dorian,, 

the ^olian, the lenian, vi. 382.-^Where the Dorian was spoken, 
ibid.— The manners of the people who spoke the Doric were always 
severe, ibid. 383— Antipathy between the Dorians and Ionians,ib. 
^-Character of the Greek language^ ii. 430. 

Lanthem of Demosthenes, the, ii. 471. 

XariMfl, a city of lliessaly, surrounded by beautiful plains, iii. 231. 

Itouriumf a mountain of Attica, abounding in silver-mines, ii. 290. 

Lows, not numerous, and very simple, in the heroic ages, i. 180. — 
Ought to be clear, precise, general, relative to the climate, and all 
favourable to virtue. As few things as possible should be left to the 
decision of the judges, v. 49. — Zaleucas and Charondas placed at 
the head of their laws a series of maxims, which may be considered 
as the foundations of morality, ibid. 54. — It is dangerous to make 
frequent changes in the laws, ib. 51. — It would be better to have bad 
laws and observe them, than good ones that are not observed, ib. — 
Precautions that were taken at Athens in enacting a law, ii. 216 ; 
and in abrogating, ibid. 233. — Danger to which he was exposed, who, 
among the Locrians in Italy, proposed to abrogate or alter any law, 
V. 51. — ^Their multiplicity in a state a proof of corruption, ibid. 
Laws of Draco, so severe, that they punished the slightest crimes with 
death, i. 210. — Were abolished, or at least mitigated; but those 
respecting murder were preserved unrepealed, ibid. 218. 
Laws of Solon relative to the constitution. Solon wished to establish 
that kind of equality which, in a republic, ought to subsist between 
the different orders of the citizens, i. 219. — He lodged the supreme 
authority in the assembly of the people, ibid. — Formed a senate to 
direct the popular assembly, ib. 220. — Every decision of the people 
was to be preceded by a decree of the senate, ibid.^ — ^Tbe public 
orators could not take part in the affairs of the state without under- 
going an examination of their conduct, ibid. 221. — In whom the 
executive power was lodged, ibid. — The people possessed the right 
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ofchoosing- their ningistratm, with the power of making them ren- 
der an account of their administration. They were to be chosen 
from among the rich, ibid. 82S.-— Solon distributed the dtixens of 
Attica into ibur classes, ibid. — Subjected the sentences pronounced 
bj the superior magistrates to an appeal to superior courts of justice, 
ibid. See Tribunals. — Gave a great authority to the Areopagoi, 
i. 924w— Decreed punishments against those who, in times of com- 
motion, did not openly declare for one of the parties, ibid. 295. — 
Condemned to death every ciliaen who should attempt to seize on 
the supreme authority, ibid. 

Choil and Criminal Lawt of Solon. He considered the citizen in his own 
person, in the obligations which he contracts, and in his conduct, i. 
226.^ — Laws against murder the same as those of Draco, ibid. 218. 

— Against those who were guilty of sel^murder, ib. 227 Absolute 

silence relative to parricide, to inspire a greater horror for that crime, 
ibid. 228. — Laws to defend the poor against violence and injustice, 
ibid. 229. — Laws relative to successions and testaments, ibid. 280» 
2d4.»-To the authority of fothers, i. 228; ii. 418.— To the marriages 
of heiresses, ib. 280, 23 1 .—To the education of youth, ibid. 236.—- 
Solon assigned rewards to virtue, and dishonour to vice, even for 
persons in office, ibid. — The children of those who fell in battle 
educated at the public expense, ib. — ^Women restrained within the 
iMunds of modesty. Children obliged to maintain their parents in 
their old age; the children of courtesans dispensed from this law, i. 
237. — ^I'he laws of Solon considered as oracles by the Athenians, 
and as models by other nations, ibid. 238.— Reflections on the legis- 
lation of Solon, ibid. 252* — Why it differed from that of Lycuifus, 
ibid. 

Laws of lAfcurcus, general idea of his legislarion, iii. 435.— He adopted 
several of the laws of Minos, iv. 100. — His laws suited to the views 
of nature and society, ibid. 447. — Profundity of his views. He 
deprived riches of their power and influence, and love of jealousy, ib. 
433. — By what passion he destroyed those which occasion the nnhap- 
piness of societies, iii. 448. — Wht he forbade to strangers entrance 
into Laconia, and the Lacedaemonians to travel into foreign countries, 
ibid. 445. — ^Why he permitted theft to the Lacedemonian voath, 
ibid. 447. — Defence of his laws, causes of their decline, ibid. 100. 
(See Government of Laoedsemon.) 

Remarkable Laws of different nations. In Egypt every individual was 
obliged to give an account of his fortune, and the means by which 
he procured a maintenance, i. 235. — Among the Thebans it was 
forbidden to expose children newly bom ; and painters and sculptors 
who did not treat their subject in a decent manner, were subjected 
to a fine, iii. 185. — In Thessaly he who killed a stork suffered the 
same punishment as if he had slain a man, and why, ibid. 220«— At 
Mytilene, Pittacus decreed a double punishment for crimes coai* 
roitted in intoxication, and why, ii. 47*— At Athens, when a man was 
condemned to death, before he was executed his name was erased 
from the register of the citizens, v. 412. 

Leap of Leucata, said to be a cure for the violence of love, iii. 252. 

Leaping, exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 345. 

Lebadea, a town of Boeotia, iii. 173. 

Lecheum, a port of Corinth, on the sea of Crissa, iii. fl66. 

Legiglator, the, ought to mate morals the basis of his policy, iv. 32. See 
MAVMsas. — Several Grecian legislators endeavoured in vaitt to 
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■ establish an equality of fortunes between the citizens of the saoie 
dtj, ibid. 34. 

Jjemnos, an island in the JEgean sea ; its vdcanos and springs of hot 

water, ii. 41. 
Leon, of Byzantium, pleasantry of, ii. 227. 

Zeonidat king of Sparta, birtli of, iv. 14. — Marches to take poet at Ther- 
roopyis, i. 301. — His speech to the Ephori, ibid. — Funeral combat of 
his companions before their departure, i. 302. — ^Letter which be re- 
ceived from Xerxes, and his answer, ibid. 306.— Pight» and fails at 
Thermopylae, after having made a great slaughter of the Persians, 
ibid. 307, 309. — His devoting himself to death animates the Greeks^ 
and terrifies Xerxes, ibid. 310. — His bones deposited in a tomb near 
the theatre at Lacedaemon, iv. 426. 

Lesbot (the island of), its productions; Manners of its inhabitants; 
Celebrated men it has produced; A school of music there; ii. 43 
to 58. 

Lesche, the name given to those porticos in which the people met to con- 
verse or discourse on public affairs, iv. 74. — ^That of Delphi was 
embellished with the paintings of Polygnotus, ii. 356. 

Leucadia, peninsula of, iii. 251. 

Leucatay leap of, a remedy against the violence of love, iii. 252.— ^Tbe 
tomb of Artemisia shown there, ibid. 253. 

Leucipput the philosopher, the disciple of Zeno, iii. 70. — His system, 
ibid. 97. 

Leucipput, the lover of Daphne. See Daphne. 

Leucon, king of Panticapaeum, his character, his courage, ii. 4.— >What 
he said to an informer, ibid. 5. — Opens a port atTheodo8ia,and grants 
a free trade to the Athenians ; who, in gratitude, declare him a 
citizen of Athens, ibid. 

Leudra, a town of Boeotia, where Epamiuondas defeated the Spaitans, 
lu. 169. 

Libations to the good genius and to Jupiter Saviour, usual at banquets, 
ii. 414. 

Uiherty, the festivals of, celebrated at Platasa. See Festivau of the 
Plataeans. 

Libon, an able architect, built the temple of Jupiter atOlympia, iii. 309. 

Library of an Athenian. Pisistratus made a collection of books which 
was open to the public, iii. 59. — On what substances the ancients 
wrote, ibid. 60 — Copyists by profession, ibidw — Divisions of the 
library, ibid. — Philosophy, ibid. 59. — Astronomy and geography, ib. 
101. — ^Logic, iv. 236. — ^Khetoric, ibid. 257. — Physics and natural 
history, v. 73.-— History, ibid. 132. — Poetry, vi. 161. — Morals, ibid. 
185. 

LinduSf an ancient city of the island of Rhodes, v. 414. 

Linus, an ancient poet and musician ; his statue, iii. 170. 

Logic. The Greeks of Italy and Sicily first made attempts to investi- 
gate tlie arts of thinking and spe:iking, iv. 239. — Zeno of Elea first 
published an essay on logic, ib. — Aristotle made great improvements 
m the method of reasoning, ibid. — Of the categories, ibid. 841. — Of 
individuals, ibid. 242. — Of species, ibid. 243. — Of genera and the 
difference, ibid. — Of the property, ibid. 244. — Of the accident, ibid.— 
Of the enunciation, ibid. 245. — Of the subject, ibid. — Of the verb, 
ibid. — Of the attribute, ib. 246- — Judgment, what, ibid. — ^Different 
kinds of enunciations, ibid. — Whence the greater part of our errors 
derive their source, ibid. — The philosopher ought tu employ the 
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roost usual expressions, aud ascertain the idea which he affixes to 
every word, iv. 247. — What it is to define ; rules to be observed in a 
good definition, ibid. 948. — Of what such a definition is composed, 
ibid. 249. — ^The syllogism, ibid. 250. — Enthjmem, what, ibid. S53. 
— Every demonstration is a syllogism, ibid. 254. — The syllogism is 
either demonstrative, dialectic, or contentious, ibid. — Use of the syllo- 
gism, ibid. Abuse of the syllogism, iii. 262. — We ought not to 

conclude from the particular to the general. An exception does not 
destroy the rule, ibid. 297. — Utility of logic, ibid. 
Love ; different acceptations of that word, v. 435. — The Greeks have 

never erected temples to Love, v. 434. 
Xtitf rotioiif, two kinds, of persons and things, ii. 304. 306. 
Lycceum^ the, one of the three gymnasia of Athens, description of, ii. 

114. 
lAfCcsutf a mountain of Arcadia, from whence almost the whole of 
Peloponnesus may be . seen, iv. t39.— A temple of Pan on that 
mountain, ibid. 
Lycaotif king of Arcadia, sacrificed a child to the gods, i. 133. 
Lycophron^ son of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, exil^ by his father to 
Corcyra, iii. 279. — Is slain by the Corcyreaus, ibid. 281. 

• tyrant of Phene, endeavours to enslave the Thessalians. They 

call Philip to their succour, iii. 229. 
Lycotura^ a town at the foot of Mount Lyceus, in Arcadia ; fabulous 

traditions of the inhabitants, iv. 139. 
Lycurgus, orator of Athens, the disciple of Plato, ii. 102. 
» legislator of Lacedaemon, instituted his laws about two cen- 

turies before Solon, i. 252. — Different characters and situations of 
Lycurgus and Solon, i. 153. — Lycurgus was the guardian of his 
nephew, iv. 2.— Suspected of designs on the crown; travels into 
Crete and Asia, ibid —Advises the poet Tliales to go and reside at 
Lacedamon, ibid. 3. — Admires in Ionia, the beauties of the poems 
of Homer, ibid. — Brings those poems into Greece, i. 198. — On his 
return comes to Sparta ; undertaVes to give laws to that city, iv. 4. — 
Submits his designs to the advice of his friends, ibid.— Is wounded 
by a youth, whom he makes his friend by his mildness and patience, 
ibid. 5. — His laws having been approved, he declares that he is 
going to Delphi, and receives an oath that no alteration shall be 
made in the laws till his return, ibid. — The Pythia having approved 
his laws, he sends her answer to Sparta, and passes the remainder 
of his life in a foreign land, ibid. 6.-^He divided Laconia and the 
district of Sparta into several portions, ib. 34. — Note on that subject, 
ibid. 501.—- JBxtent and strength of his genius, ibid. 32. — Sparta 
dedicated a temple to him atter his death, ibid. 6. See Goverv- 
ICEKT and Laws. 
I^sandeTf the Lacedaemonian general, bom of the class of Helots, iii. 
429. — Gains the battle of ^gos-Potamos ; renders himself master of 
Athens, i. 429. — Monuments of that victory at Delphi, ii. 330.^ — 
His views for the aggrandisement of Sparta, iv. 122.— The sums of 
money which he brought into Sparta occasioned the decline of the 
laws, ibid. 119. — Note on that subject, ibid. 515.— His ambition, 
ibid. 122. — His politics founded on force and perfidy, ibid. — His 
death, ibid. |26. — Paralle) between him and Agesiiaus, ibid. 
Lytioi, an Athenian orator, i. 440. 

Lytti, a Pythagorean, tutor to Epaminondas, ii. 10.— His patience ; his 
death and funeral, vi. 2^ 25. 
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Macedonia^ state of that kiugdom when Philip ascended the tbrooe, ii. 

369, et seq. 
Maander, a river near Miletus in Ionia, v. 396. 
Magic early introduced into Greece, iii. 207. 
Magistrates of Athens, archons, generals, receivers^ treasurers, chamber 

ot accounts, &c. ii. et seq. j vi. Tab. iii. 
Magnet, writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Manes, evocation of, by the sorceresses of Thessaly, iii. 213. — Ceremonies 
used for that purpose, ibid. — ^The same evocation also practised in a 
cave of the promontory of Taenarus, iv. 409. 
Manners in a nation depend on those of the sovereign. Corruption 
descends, and does not ascend from one rank to another, i. 238. — 
When the nature and history of the different forms of government are 
carefully investigated, we shall find that the difference in ibe manners 
of a people is sufficient to destroy the best of constitutions, or to rectify 
the most defective, v. 52. 
Manners and Civil Life of the Athenians, iii. 44. — Of the Spartans, iv. 
59. — Revolution in the manners of the Greeks from toe time of 
Pericles, i. 435. 452. 
Mantinea, a celebrated city of Arcadia ; battle which was fought there 
between the Thebans and Lacedaemonians, ii. 205. — ^Tomb of 
Penelope there, iv. 151. — ^Temple of Diana common to the inhabitants 
of Orchomenus and Mantinea, ibid. — Tomb and trophy erected in the 
plain to the memory of Epaniinondas, ibid. 154. 
Marathon, a town of Attica, celebrated for the victory of Miltiades over 
the Persians, iv. 333. — Circumstances of that victory, i. 280, et seq. 
— Painted in a portico at Athens, ib. 284. 442. — Plan of that battle. 
(See the Atlas, pi. 3.)— Monuments erected at Marathon in honour 
of the Greeks, ibid.; at Delphi, ii. 330; at Plataea, iii. 169. 
Merchandise, prices of various articles of, at Athens, ii. 289. — Note on 

that subject, ii. 483. 
Mardonius, general of the Persian armies, re-establishes tranquillity in 
Ionia; repairs into Macedonia, i. 276. — Proposes the conquest of 
Greece, ib. 288.— Invades Attica, ibid. 337. — Returns into BcBoda, 
ibid. 339. — Anecdote concerning him, ibid. 340. — Vanquished and 
slain at Platsa, ibid. 348, 349. 
Marine of Athens maintained at a great expense, iv. 233. 
Market, the general, at Athens, was divided into several particular ones, 

n. 182. 
Marpestus, Mount, in the island of Pharos, whence was obtained, 
the beautiful white marble employed by the Grecian scolptors, 
^ vi. 69. 

Marriage celebrated at Delos according to the laws of Athens : cere- 
monies of, vi. 90. — Dress of the bride and bridegroom, and their 
friends who attended them, ibid. 91. — Divinities to which sacrifices 
were offered,ibid. 92. — ^The bride and bridegroom deposited each a lock 
of their hair in the Artemisium, ibid. 93. — Why the name of Hyme- 
nsus was re-echoed at marriages, ibi^. 94. — Nuptial torch, ib. 95. — 
Evening hymeneal, ibid. 96. — Morning hymeneal, ibid. 97. 
Marriage at Sparta, iv. 55, 56. — Note on the age at which it was per- 
mitted to marry there, iv. 508. — Choice of a wife among the Spartans^ 
ibid. 56. — Note on that subject, ibid. 507* 
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ManeiUett foonded by a colony of the Pbocians, ii. 36 ; v. 387.— OfTer- 
iBg of the citizens of, in the temple of Minerva at Delphi, in memory 
of the advantages gained over the Carthaginians, ii. 328. 
Masks of the actors. See Theatre. 

MasistiuSf a Persian general slain at the battle of Platca^i. 341 ; ii. 190* 
MausoluSj king of Caria, his ambition, iv. 397.— Hit false and fatal ideas 

of power and glory, ibid. — His tomb, ibid. 399. 
Mads, at Athens and in the army they made two a day, but rich persons 
made but one, ii. 273. — Description of a grand entertainment at the 
bouse of a rich Athenian, ibid. 390. 

■ of the Spartans, iv. 61. et seq.^ — Public meals were considered 

by Aristotle as contributing to the maintenance of union ai|aong the 
citizens, v. 45. 
Medea, daughter of ^tes, king of Coldiis, seduced and carried off by 

Jason, i. 141. 
Medorif son of Codrus, made perpetual arcbon or magistrate at Athens, 
on condition that he should give an account of his administration to 
the people, i. 192. 
Megalopolis, the capital of the Arcadians, iy. 134. — The people of that 
city make a treaty with Archidamas, ibid.— They request laws from 
Plato, ib. 135. — ^The city divided into two parts by the Hellison, and 
embellished vrith public edifices, squares, temples; and statues, ibid. 
Megara, the capital ofMegaris, iii. 257. — Was governed by kings, after- 
wards subjected to the Athenians, i. 149; iii. 257. — Contained 
several beautiful statues, and a celebrated school of philosophy, 
iii. 260. — Narrow road from Megara to the isthmus of Corinth, tbid. 
264. 
Megareans carried their commodities, and especially great quantities of 

salt to Athens, iii. 258. — Were veiy vain, ibid. 258. 
Mtlanippus and CoiaelAo, their history, iii. 301. 

Melos, a fertile island of the .^ean sea, abounds in sulphur and other 
minerals, vi. 73. — Its inhabitants unjustly reduced to slavery, and 
carried into Attica by the Atlieoiaasy ibid. 74. — Sparta at length 
obliged the Athenians to send them back to Malos, ibid. 
Hen (illustrious) who flourished about the time of the Peloponnesiao 
war, i. 440. — Names of those who flourished firom the arrival of the 
Phoenician colony in Greece, to the establishment of the school of 
Alexandria, vi. tab. v. vi. 
Menander the poet, bom in one of the latter years of the stay of Ana* 

charsis in Greece, v. 464, in note. 
Menecraies the physician, his ridiculous vanity, iii. 337. — How ridiculed 

by Philip of Macedon, ibid. 
Messcnt, the capital of Messenia ; description of that city, iv. 374.*- 

Built by Epaminondas after the victory of Leuctra, iii. 403. 
Mesaenia (tour of) iv. 371. 

Messemans, a people of Peloponnesus, long banished their coontry by 
the Lacedsmomans, and recalled by Epaminondas. Their ancient 
government was a mixture of royalty and oligarchy, iii. 405.— Their 
three wars against the Lacedemonians described in three elegies, 
ibid. 377. — Causes of these wars, accordia|{ to the Lacedsrooniam, 
iSid. 413. — A body of these Messeoians driven from their conotry, 
seize on the city of Zande in Sicily, and gave to it' the name of 
Messena, ibid. 
Meamres (Greek and Roman) reduced to French (and English). See 
tables of .these measures, vol* vi. 
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MetempsychosiSf jor Trangmigrathn of sools, a doctrine borrowed from 
the EfsyptianSy v. 95. — Embellished by Erapedocles with ihe fictioiis 
of poetry, ibid. — Not believed by Pythagoras and his first disciptes, 
vi. 7. 

Meton of Athens, astronomer, i. 440. — Regulates the Greek calender, 
ill. 112. — Note on the commencement of Ids cycle, ibid. 454* — 
Length of the year, both solar and lunar, as determined by biro, ibid. 
1 15. — Note on that subject, ibid. 454. 

Miletus, a city of Ionia, v. 395. — Its numerous colonies, ibid. (See the 
Table of Colonies, vi.) — Gave birth to the first historians, the first phi- 
losopher?, and to Aspasia, v. 395. — Description of it and its environs, 
ibid. ^96. 

Miltiadesy freneral of the Athenians, character of, i 279. — His speech 
to Aristides, ibid. 281. — Advises the battle of Marathon, ibid.— 
Solicits in vain, after the battle, a crown of laurel, ibid. S69. — ^Dies 
iu prison, ibid. 286.—- His tomb, iv. 333. 

Mimi were at first only obscene farces. What was afterwards signified 
by that name, vi. 168. 

Minerva especially worshipped by the Athenians, ii. 188 — Her temple 
in the citadel of Athens, named the Parthenon ; dimensions of that 
edifice, ii. 195. — Notes on the quantity bf gold employed on that sta- 
tue, and the manner in which it was distributed, ib. 479. — ^Principal 
festival of Minerva. See Panatuenjea. 

Jilines of Laurium iu Attica produced great quantities of silver, iv. 336. 
— ^The permission to work them must be bought of the republic, ib. 
337. — Themistocles appropriated the profit derived from them by the 
state to the building or khips. ibid. — Remarks on the mines and the 
manner of working them, v. 338. — Comparison between the labourers 
in agriculture and those which work in quarries or in mi^es, ibid. 339* 
— Mines of gold and silver in the island of Siphnos, vi. 73. — Mines 
of gold, discovered by Pbilin^ ii. 369; iv. 227. 

Ministers (sacred) in the temple of Apollo at.Delphi, ii. 342. 

Minos, king of Crete, i. 145; iv*31. 

Minotaur (the) a monster in the island of Crete, killed by Theseus, i. 146. 

Moiossi, air ancient people of Greece, iiL 244. — One of their kings 
educated in Athens civilized their manners, and limited bis own autho- 
rity, ibid. 245. 

Morals (the science of) anciently only a series of maxims; became a 
science under Pythagoras and his first disciples. Socrates applied him- 
self less to the theory than the practice, vi. 185. — ^Treatises on morals 
by Theages, Metopus, and Archytas, ibid. — ^The philosophers were 
not agreed on certain points relative to morals, ibid. 186. — What 
were the principles of Isocrates concerning morals, it. 443; of Aris- 
totle, ibid. 444 ; of Plato, ibid. 455. See Chap. LXXXl. 

J^uses (the) fountain Aganippe consecrated to them, iii. 170. — ^Thetr 
sacred grove, and the monuments it ajntained, ibid. ---Signification 
of their names, ibid. 172. — Resided on Helicun, ibid. 

Music of the Greeks, iii. 1. — Made a part of their education, ii. 485. — 
Books on music but few in number among the Greeks.— Conversa- 
tion on the technical part of music. — Different acceptations of the 
word music, ibid. — ^What is to be distinguished in music, ibid. — 
Sounds; Intervals; Concords; Genera; Modes; Manner uf sol- 
faing; iii. 1 to 17. — Notes, ibid. 18. — Notes on the same subject, 
ibid. 451, et seq.— Music applied to astronomy, ibid. 108. — Khytbm^ 
iii. 17. — Conversation on the moral piu't of music, ib. 22. — ^Wby it 
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DO longer effects the same prodigies as formerly, ibid. 23.— What 
opinion we ought to form of the effects of music on different nations, 
ibid. 24. — When it violates the rules of propriety it nourishes and 
strengthens corruption, iii. 41. — On the cord called Proslambano- 
menoSy ibid. 451. — On the number of tetrachords, introduced into 
the lyre, ibid. — On the number of notes in the ancient music, ibid. 
Dorian and Phrygian harmonies ; their effects, ib. 453. — Character of 
music in its origin, ibid. — On a singular expression of Plato, ibid. 453. 
— On the effects of music, from Tartini, ibid. 454. 

Musicians f bv multiplying the inventions of art, wandered from nature, 
iii. 31. — ^The Tomans were the first authors of these innovations, ibid. 
33. — ^The lAcedaemonians would not adopt the music of Tknotheus, 
in. 34. 

Mycale, iu Ionia, a mountain celebrated for a battle between the Greeks 
and Persians, i. 353. 

Mycenae, in Argolis, destroyed by the people of Argolis ; preserved the 
lombs of Atreus, Agamemnon, Orestes, and Electra, iv. 171. — Its 
inhabitants took refuge in Macedonia, ibid. 

Mycone, an island to the east of^f)elos, not very fertile, and only famous 
for its vines and figs, vi. 47. — The rigour of the climate renders the 
inhabitants bald, ibid. 48. 

Mylasa, a city of Caria which had a rich territory, and contained a num- 
ber of temples, v. 406. 

Myronides, an Athenian general, takes Phocis, and almost all Boeotia, 
in a single campaign, i. 366. 

Myriis, a woman celebrated for her poetry, gave lessons to Corinna and 
Pindar, iii. 188. 

Mvson of Chena, one of the sages of Greece, i. 216. 

Mythology ; the religious system of the ancient Greeks a confused mix- 
tore of truths and falsehoods, of venerable traditions and agreeable 
fictions, i. 182. 

MytHene, the capital of the island of Lesbos, taken, and its walls rased 
by the Athenians. Description of that city, ii. 45. — Delivered from 
its tyrants by Pittacus; engages in a war with the Athenians, ibid. 
47. 

Mytiieneans, in order more completely to hold some states they had con- 
quered in subjection, forbad them to give any instruction to their 
children, ii. 416. 
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Name given to the child of an Athenian ; with what ceremonies it was 
declared and inscribed in the register of his curia, ii. 424. 

Names ^proper) in use among the Greeks, v. 155, et seq. — Derived from 
imagmary resemblances to animals, or the complexion, ibid.— 
From devotion to some divinity, ibid. 156. — From gratitude to that 
divinity, ibid.— From descent from the gods, ibid. — The names given 
in Homer are for the greater part marks of distinction, ibid. — ^The 
individuals to whom they were granted added them to those they 
htid received from their parents, ibid. 157. — They transmitted them 
to their children, ibid. 158. — Scarcely any degrading name to be found 
in Homer, ib. 159. 

Nmmes of those who have been distinguished in litentore or the arts, 

VOL. VI. 2 E 
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from the arrival of the Phoenician colony in Greece, to the establish- 
ment of the school of Alexandria, vii. Tables v. and y\. 

Natural History ; how it ought to be studied and written, v. 1 10. — ^The 
productions of nature should be distributed into a small number of 
classes, ibid. 113. — ^These classes divided and subdivided into several 
species, ibid. — Defect of different methods of division, v. 114. — Sec 
Chap. LXIV. 

Nature passes from one genus and one species to another by impercep- 
tible gradations, v. 113. 

Naupactia, a city of the Ozolian Locrians, celebrated for a temple of 
Venus, to which widows resorted to request new husbands of tlie 
goddess, iii. 256. 

Nausiclm, the Athenian, obliges Philip to suspend his projects, iv. 392. 

Naxos, an island at a small distance from Paros, large and very fertile, 
vi. 70! — Its inhabitants distinguished themselves against the Persians, 
and in the battles of Salamis and Platsa, but were at length subjected 
by the Athenians, ibid. 71. — Worshipped Bacchus under several 
names, ibid. 72. 

Nemea, a city famous for the games which were there celebrated, and 
the lion killed by Hercules, iv. 187. 

Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles ; honours rendered to his memory at 
Delphi, ii. 352. 

Nicias, one of the most considerable and richest individuals of Athens, 
i. 409. — Opposes, to no purpose, the resolution to carry the war into 
Sicily ; is appointed general ; his death, ibid. 408 to 426. 

NiUf the, river of Egypt. The ancients believed that, by the accamnla- 
tion of mud and slime at its mouth, it had formed all the lower Egypt, 
V. 100. — ^The historian Ephorus related different opinions conceniing 
the inundation of that river, ibid. 144. 



O 

Oathf from wliom reqoired at Athens, ii. 289^255. 

Odeum, a public edifice at Athens, ii. 200. 
2 OedippuSy son of Laius, king of Thebes, i. 154, et scq. 

Offering made by the kings of Lydia at the temple of Delphi, ii. 373. 
Note on their weight and value, ibid. 483. 

Officers, foreign, and foreign soldiers, served in the Athenian armies, ii. 
155. 

Old Age, anecdote of the respect paid to, by the Lacedaemonians, iii. 
333. 

Olen, an ancient Greek poet, vi. 80. 

Oligarchy. See Government. 

Olive-tree, brought by Cecrops from Egypt into Attica, i. 131. — Attica 
was covered with olive-trees, iv. 318, v. 12. — No person permitted to 
root up on his grounds more than two in a year, ibid. — Clusters of 
olive-trees in different districts appertaining to the temple of Minerva, 
ibid. — One of the trees consecrated in an especial manner to Minerva, 
ii. 189. 

Olympia, or Pisa, in Elis, its situation, iii. 308. — What was to be seen 
in that city during the games celebrated there, iii. 332. — Olyrapic 
games instituted by Hercules ; restored, after n long interruption, 
by Iphitus, sovereign of a part of Elis, Tliey were celebrated every 
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four years. The calculation of the olympiads begins from those In 
which Corcebus was crowned, iii. 305. 

Olympiads, the, origin of the, iii. 305. ' 

OlympuSy a mountain which bounded Thessaly toward the north, i. 
298. — Trees, shrubs, grottos, and plants, which were found on it, iii 
234. — Another mountain of the same name in Arcadia, called also 
Lycapus,iv. 138. 

OlynthuSy city of, its situation, its beauty, iv. 419. — ^Taken and destroyed 
by Philip, ibid. 426. 

Onga, an ancient name of Minerva, iii. 418. 

Onomarchus, chief of the Phocians, converted the sacred treasure at 
Delphi into money, helmets, and swords, iv. 384. — Is defeated by 
Philip, and slain in battle, ibid. 389. 

OpUtes, or heavy-armed soldier, was followed by an attendant, ii. 150. 

Cfracles of Delphi, Dodona, Trophonius. See those words. 

Orator, the, ought only to enlighten and inform his judges by simply 
explaining the fact, iv. 306. 

Orators, State, at Athens, ii. 221, et seq. — Underwent an exanrinatioa 
relative to their conduct, i. 221. — Appointed to discuss the laws, ib. 
258. — By what they began their public functions, ii. 220. — Ou^ht 
to possess profound knowledge, and to lead an irreproachable life, 
ib. 221. — Abuse which they made of their talents, ib. 219. — Were 
exposed to be attacked both in their persons and decrees, ib. 228. 

Orchomenus, a city of Arcadia, its situation ; mirrors made there of a 
blackish stone found in the environs, iv. 151. — ^Torob of Penelope, 
on the road leading from that city to Mantinea, ibid. 

Orestes and Pylades celebrated for their friendship, i. 175. 

Orcus, a city of Euboea, a place of great strength ; in the territory of 
which were excellent vineyards, ii. 62. 

Otopus, a town between Attica and Boeotia, iii. 163. 

Or^Aaiu educated at Athens to the age of twenty years, at the expense of 
the public, ii. 165. 

Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, i. 141. — Aristotle doubted whether he 
had ever existed. — Fabulous tradition of bis death, ii. 48. 

Orthagoras reigned with moderation at Sicyon, iii. 284. 

Orthography neglected by the women of Athens, iv. 295. 

Orthryadas, generous death of tliat Spartan, iv. 166. 

Ossa (Mount) trees, shrubs, grottos, and plants found there, iii. 233. 

Ostracism. Banishment for a number of years inflicted by the Athe- 
nians on a citizen who had become too powerful. This was sometimes 
the only remedy that conid save the state, v. 41. 



I' 

Painting ; reflexions on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 289. — 
Encaustic painting, considerable improvements made in, by Polygno- 
tus, Arcesilaus, and Theanor, vi. 69. 

PaUtstra ; several at Athens, ii. 126. — Exercises practised in them ; re- 
gimen of the athletae, ibid. 127. 

Paliantides, the, a powerful family of Athm, discontented with The- 
seus, i. 145.— Endeavour to seize on the supreme power, bat are 
defeated by Theseus, ibid. 

2 E 2 
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Pamisus, a river of Messenia, iii. 372. 

Pamphilus, a paiuter, estabHshes schools for drawing, i. 445. — Was 
director of the school of Sicyon, iii. 291. — He had for his disciples 
Melanthus and Apelles, ibid. 

Pan, greatly honoured among the Arcadians : had a temple on Moant 
Lycsus, iv. 140. 

Pananus, the painter, brother of Phidias, i. 443 ; iii. 311. 

Panathenaa ; order of these festivals, ii. 377. 

Pancraiiian, an exercise consisting of wrestling and boxing, iii. 344. 

Pandion, king of Athens, i. 138. 

Panormus, a port of Attica, iv. 335. 

Panthea. See Abradates. 

Panticapatim, the capital of the territories of Leucon in the Chersonesus 
Taurica, ii. 4. 

Paradise f the name given by the Persians to the parks and gardens of 
the king and the grandees of the court, iv. 413. 

Parapolamiif a town of Phocis, ii. 361. 

Pariansy arbitrators from Paros, restored tranquillity in Miletus, vi. 63. 
— The Parians joined Darius, and were defeated at Marathon, ib. — 
When besieged in their city by Miltiades, they broke their word 
which they had given him to surrender, ibid. — When the allies uf 
Xerxes they remained inactive in the port of Cythnos, ib. 64. — Were 
at length subjected by the Athenians, ibid.— Their priests sacrificed 
to the graces without crowns or music, and why, ibid. 

Parmenides of Elea, the sophist, i. 440. — The disciple of Zenophanes; 
gave excellent laws to Elea his native city, iii. 69. — His system of 
nature, ibid. 93. — Divided the earth into five zones, ibid. 124. 

Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, at the foot of which was the city of 
Delphi, ii. 327. 

Paros, a fertile and powerful island, possessing two excellent harbours, 
vi. 62. — Achilocus, the lyric poet, born there, ibid. 65. — Produced a 
very famous white marble, ibid. 69. 

Parrhaska of Ephesus, painter, i. 440, 443, 444. • 

PorMemmy a temple of Minerva at Athens, ii. 195. — Its dimeosiuiis, 
note, ibid. 478. 

Parthenopaus, one of the chiefs in the war of Thebes, i. 157. 

Patra, a town of Achaia, iii. 300. 

Pausaniui, general of the Lacedaemonians at the battle of Plataea, L 345, 
346. — Obliges the enemy co abandon the isle of Cyprus and Byzan- 
tium, ibid. 255. — His oppressions and treason cause him to be de- 
prived of his command and put to death, ibid. 255; iv. 411. 

Pausias, painter of the school of Sicyon, iii. 292. — His pictures in the 
rotunda of i^sculapius at Epidaurus, iv. 321. 

Pay, of the Athenian horse and foot soldiers, ii. 156. 

Peleus, father of Achilles, i. 141, 176. 

Pelion, beautiful appearance of that mountain, iii. 229. — Cold felt on 
it ; trees, plants, and shrubs which grow there, ibid. 230. 

Pellene,a, town of Achaia, its situation, iii. 294. — ^Temples in its neigh- 
bourhood, ibid. 

Pelopidas, the Theban general, his achievements, ii. 17. — In conjunc- 
tion with Epaminondas carries terror and desolation through Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 25, et seq.— Chosen arbitrator in Macedonia ; received 
with distinction at the court of Susa, ibid. 29. — Is slain in Tliessaly, 
ibid. 30. 
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Peloponnesus, war of, i. 385, etseq. — ^That war produced a gpreat change 
in the manners of the Athenians, ibid. 437. 

PeneuSf a celebrated river pf Thessaly, iii. 231. — Cities in the environs, 
ibid. 232. — Another river of the same name in Ehs, ibid. 302. 

Penelope^ the wife uf Ulysses, her tomb, i4. 151. — Traditions disadvan- 
tageous to her fidelity current among the Mantineans, ibid. 

Penest<Pf slaves of the Thessalians, iii. 217. 

Pentathlon, combat of, in what it consisted, iii. 344. 

Pentelicus, a mountain of Attica, in which were quarries of a very 
beautiful marble, iv. 335. 

People of Athens, character of, ii. 226. See Athenians. 

Periandery his great qualities, iii. 276.— Banishes his son Lvcophron, ib. 
x79 — Wishes in vain to recal him, and avenge himself of the Cor- 
cvreans, ibid. 280/ 

Periclesy his outset in public life, i. 374. — Dedicated his youth to study, 
ib. 375.— His eloquence, knowledge, political conduct, ib. 376, 377. 
— Rules absolute in Athens, i. 378. — ^Was the cause of the too 
great authority of the people, ibid. 379. — Reduces the Areopagus to 
silence by depriving them of their privileges, ibid. — Extends the 
territories of the republic by conquest, ibid. 380. — Discontent of the 
allies of Athens, ibid. 381. — His discourse on the subject of the 
three embassies from Lacedaemon, ibid. 394. — Accused of having 
promoted the Peloponnesian war, ibid. 397. — To give employment 
to the people, embellishes Athens, ibid. 448. — When accused of 
expending the public money, is acquitted by the people, i. 449. — 
Marries Aspasia, who had been his mistress, ibid. 435. — Dies of the 
plague at Athens : what he said before his death, ibid. 40?. — His 
tomb, ii. 94. 

Perictioncy a Pythagorean philosopher, his treatise on wisdom, iii. 68. 

Perilam, group of statuary representing him and Orthryadas,iv. 166. 

Perm, account of that vast empire, i. 264. — Fertility of the country, 
industry and commerce of the inhabitants, ibid. v. 3. — The taxes 
regulated by Darius, and fixed in perpetuity, i. 265. — Numbers* 
valour, and discipline of the troops, ibid. 266. — The king^ never 
took the field without being followed by an immense multitude of 
soldiers, ibid. 268. — They enjoyed an absolute authority, confirmed 
by the respect and love of their people, ibid. 269. — Protected agri- 
culture, iv. 413. — Appointed two superintendants in every district; 
one for military, and the other for civil affairs, ibid. 414. — ^Note on 
their treasures, i. 458. 

Persepolis, city of, tombs and palace of the Persian kings there, iv. 413. 

The palace served also for a citadel, ibid. 
Petron of Himera, system of concerning the plurality of worlds, iii. 

101. 
Phara, a town of Achaia, divinities worshipped there, iii. 299. 
PhanaluSy a town of Thessaly, iii. 214. 

PhecUme, wife of Arsames, her character, vi. 192. See Arsam es. 
PheneoSf a town of Arcadia, iv. 148. — Great canal anciently formed in 

the plain to carry off the waters, ibid. 
Pherecrates, a writer of comedies, v. 270. 

Pherecydes, the philosopher, a native of Scyros, the master of Pytha- 
goras, who came from Italy to visit him in his last moments, i. 447 ; 
vi. 343. 
Pkerecydes of Leros, the historian, v. 133. 
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JPhicionf a mouDtainof Boeotia, i. 155. 

Phidias, the celebrated sculptor, appointed b^ Perides to supenatend 
the erecting of the edifices and statues with which he proposed to 
embellish Athens, i. 383. — Accused of having embezzled a part of 
the gpld, which was to have been employed on the statue of 
Minerva, ibid. — Description of th^C statue, ii. 196. — lie likewise 
made that of Minerva at Plataea, iii. 168 ; that of the Graces at Elit, 
ibid. 305; that of Jupiter at Olyropia, ibid. 3|0. — Note on the 
throne of Jupiter, iii. 468. 

Thidofiy legislator of the Corinthians, iii. 281. 

Phigalea, a town of Arcadia, situate on a steep rock ; statue in the fomm 
there, iv. 141. — A festival celebrated there, in which slaves eat with 
their masters, ibid. 142. 

Philip king of Macedou, his character, his great qualities, his assiduous 
attention to Epaminondas, ii.78. — Escapes from Thebes : reoairs to 
Macedonia, ibid. 367. — Infuses new courage into the Macedonians, 
and defeats Argeus, ibid. 368. — Signs a treaty of peace with Athens, 
ibid. 369. — Seizes on Arnphipolis and some other cities, ibid. 370. 
— His conduct, his activity ; loses an eye at the siege of Methone, iv. 
386. — Marches to the succour of the Thessalians, whom Lycophron, 
tyrant of Pherae, had endeavoured to enslave, and defeats the Pho- 
cians. Onomarchus, their general, falls in battle, ibid. 388. — Is 
admired by the Greeks ; nothing talked of but his great abilities and 
his virtues, ib. 390. — Repairs the injustice which an avaricious and 
ungrateful soldier had induced him to commit, ibid. — Receives a 
check from Nausiclus, ibid. 392. — Different portraits drawn of him, 
ibid. 401, et seq. — What he said of the orators who loaded him 
with invectives, and his subjects who told him disagreeable truths^ 
ib. 410. — His moderation towards two women of the lower class of 
people, ib.— He never forgot services which had been rendered bim,ib. 
) — Released a prisoner from chains who advised him that the posture 
in which he sat was not decent, ibid. 411. — His mildness towards 
those who censured his conduct, ibid. — Gains and deceives the 
Olynthians by his benefactions, ibid. 419. — What was said of his 
enterprise against 0|ynthus, ibid. 421. — His tiroops defeated in 
Euboea by Phocion, ibid. 424. — Takes and destroys Olynthus by the 
treachery of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, ibid. 426. — Sets at Uberty 
the two daughters of Apoliophanes at the request of Satyrus the 
comedian, v. 429. — Ambassadors sent to him from Athens, ibid. 447. 
— Concludes a treaty of peace and a treaty of alliance with the Atbe* 
nians, ibid. 463. — What were the principal articles of that treaty, 
ibid. 460. — Makes new conquests in Thrace, ibid. 463. — Obtains 
from the Athenian assembly a decree favourable to himself and bb 
descendants, ibid. 470. — Causes the Phocians to be condemned, and 
their privileges transferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 476. — De- 
molishes the cities of Phocis, ibid. 478. — Advantages which be d^ 
rived from this expedition, ibid. 479. — Forbids chariots to be used 
in his dominions, and why, ibid. 481. — Makes an immense booty 
in Iliyricum ; regulates the affairs of Thessaly, ibid. 488. — Under- 
takes the defence of the Messeniaus and Argives, ibid. 489. — Com- 
plains of the Athenians, ibid. 489. — Sentence which he pronounced 
on two criminals, ibid. 496. — Receives from Ispcrates a letter filled 
with flattery, ibid. — Attacks Perinthus, vi. 195. — The Byzantines 
having thrown succours into the place, he raises the siege and sits 
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down before Byzantium, ibid. — Is obliged to raise the siege of that 
city, ibid. 201. — He passes the strait of Tbermopyls, penetrates into 
Phodsy and falls on Elatea, ibid. 304. — ^The taking of that city throwi 
Athens into consternation, ibid. $05. — Harangue and decree of De- 
mosthenes on this subject, ibid. 306. — Philip defeats the Amphisseans, 
and seizes on their city, ibid. 208. — He gains the battle of Chsronea 
against the Athenians and tl|e Thebans, ibid. 211. — Exhibits an inde- 
cent joy after his victory. What Demades said to him on that occa- 
sion, in consequence of which Philip ordered that he should be set at 
liberty, ibid. 212. — ^The Athenians accept the peace and alliance of- 
fered them by Alexander. The conditions of these were mild, ibid. 
216. — Philip proposes, at the assembly held at Corinth, a general 
peace for Greece, and a war against the Persians, ibid. 217. — ^Those 
propositions received with applause. He is chosen generalissimo of 
the Grecian army, and returns into his dominions to prepare for the 
war, ibid. 218. 

Philittus banished by Dionysius the elder ; returns from exile, and ca- 
lumniates Dion and Plato, iii. 145. — Wrote the Antiquities of Sicily, 
and the Life of the two Dionysiuses, v. 141. — Perishes miserably after 
the dispersion of the fleet which he commanded, iv. 361. 

Philoclet, a dramatic author, was sumamed The Bile, on account of the 
virulent style of his pieces, v. 267. — The Athenians preferred one of 
his pieces to the tinest of those of Sophocles, ibid. 

PhiiocnUes, particulars concerning that orator, iv. 438, 469. 

Phihmelus, chief of the Phocians, fortifies himself at Delphi, iv. 382. — 
Seizes on a part of the treasures of the temple ; his death, ibid. 384. 

Philosophers did not begin to be known in Greece till about the time of 
Solon, iii. 61. — ^Their different schools, ibid, et seq. — Their various 
opinions on man, ibid. 53. — On the essence of the Deity, the origin of 
the universe, and the nature of the soul, ib. 77. 

Philosophy of the ancient Greeks, i. 185. 

Phlusy a city of Achaia. Its inhabitants exposed themselves to the hor- 
rors of war and famine, ratbler than fail in tlieir engagements to their 
allies, iii. 292. 

Phocea, one of the most ancient cities of Ionia, sent out colonies which 
founded the cities of Elea in Italy and Marseilles in Gaul, vi. 386. 

Phociansy the, on a certain occasion gave a striking proof of their love 
for liberty, ii. 363. — When condemned by the Amphictyons, they 
seize on the temple of Delphi, and begin the sacred war, iv. 380. — 
They take from the sacred treasury more than ten thousand talents, 
ii. 335. — Convert into anns the beautiful brazen statues which were 
erected near the temple, iv. 385. — Philip conquers them and destroys 
their cities. They are deprived of the vote to which they were en- 
titled in the council of the Amphictyons ; and this privilege is trans- 
ferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 476. et seq. 

PhocioHf his birth; his probity, ii. 108. — Frequents the academy; serves 
under Chabrias; lives poor and contented, ib. 109. — Defeats tlie 
troops of Philip in Euboea, ib. iv. 424' — Instances of his wisdom and 
humanity before and after the battle, ibid. 425. — Drives from that 
island all the petty tyrants which Philip had set up in it, ibid. — 
His shining qualities, ib. 444. — Prevents the Bceotinns from making 
themselves masters of Megara, vi. 195. — Anecdotes of him, ibid. 
196. — Is appointed to succeed Chares in the coiuraand, and succour 
the Byzantines, ibid. 200. — Opp<»»es the opinion of Demosthenes, 
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" ^ho wished to continoe the war; his answer to some orators, ibid. 
809. 

PAocis, description of that province, ii. 361. (See the M|4> of Pkods, 
Atlas, No. 20.) 

Phaebidas, the «Spartan, seizes on the citadel of Thebes, ii. 14. 

Phoronetis. See Inachus. 

Phryn^, particulars concerning that courtlpan, iv. 493.^-Her artful stra- 
tagem to discover which was the finest work of Praxiteles, ib. 494.—- 
Was accused of impietj. In what manner Jlyperides ^induced her 
judges to acquit her, ibid. 49^- 

Phrynichusy thd rival of ^schylus, first introduced women's parts in his 
dramas, v. ZQ6. — Employed that species of verse which is most suit- 
able to the drama, ibid. 234. 

Phiflarchs, what, ii. 151. 

Physician, rules for the forming of one according to Hippocrates, v. 
440.— Who is the physician who does most honour to his profession, 
ib. 444. — Opinion of Plato on medicine, iv. 193. 

!P^sic5(Genend) of the Greeks, v. 81. — Systems of Arbtotle,Democntos, 
Empedocles, and Pythagoras, on the soul of the world, on God, on 
final causes, &c ibid. 73. 

' (particular) or Natural Philosophy of the Greeks, fall of ercors 

and conjecture, v. 105. 

Pigres, the author of an Iliad in elegiac averse, vi. 173. — Pindar, the 
pupil of Myrtis, celebrated for his odes, iii. 188. — His genius, his en- 
thusiasm, ibid. 189. — His life, his character, ibid. 193. — Honours 
which were rendered to him, ibid. 195. 

Pindusy a mountain which separates Thessaly from Epiras, iii. 343. 

Piraus, the port of Athens, formed by Themistocles, ii. 174. 

Pirene,a, fountain of Corinth, where, according to tradition, Bellerophoo 
found the horse Pegasus, iii. 267. 

Pisistratus, his great qualities, i. 242. — His stratagems to enslave his 
country, ibid. 243. — Dedicated himself to the service of the state, 
ibid. 245. — £na<!ts salutary laws, ibid.^Founds a public library, ibid. 
246 « — Anecdotes which evince the greatness of his mind, ibid.— - 
Causes the text of Homer to be restored to its purity, ibid. 199.— 
Assigns to invalid soldiers a certain subsistence for the remainder of 
their lives, ibid. 245.— Was careful to invest himself with the principal 
offices of magistracy, and exercised absolute power only as perpetual 
chief of a democratic state, i. 251. 

Piltacus of Mytilene, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215. — Delivers Myti- 
lene from its tyrants, concludes the war with the Athenians, re-esta- 
blishes peace, institutes laws, and abdicates the sovereign power, ti. 
47. 

Plague of Athens^ account of the, i. 403. — What the symptoms of, ibid. 
404. 

Planets {}\\ti)y opinions of the ancients concerning the motion of, iii. 119. 
Opinion of the Pythagoreans on the distances of, ibid. 108. 

'Plants of the kitchen garden in Attica, remarks on, iv. 327. — Note on 
melons, ibid. 519. 

PlataOf a city near which Mardonius was defeated, iii. 166. — ^Was twice 
destroyed by the I'hebans, ibid. 168. 

Plataans fought at IVIarathon, i. 339. — Annually celebrated a festival to 
commemorate the victory at Platxa,iii. 167. 

i PlafanistaSf a place of exercise for the youth of Sparta, iv. 427. 
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PlatOf portrait of that philosopher, ii. 94.— Iflis odcopations in Jiis 
joutb, ibid. 110. — His manner of life, his writings, imd. 96.— Was * 
sold as aalave, ibid.— Hit voya^ into Sicily, iii. 141.-TNote on Jbe ^ 
precise date of his voyages to Sicily, ibid. 456. — On his retom he in- 
forms Dion of the little success he had met with in his negociation 
with Dionysius, ibid. l60. — Is received with loud acclamations of 
applause at the Olympic grimes, ibid. SSS.— Accused of having en- 
livened his writings at the expense of many celebrated rhetoricians 
of his time, and of having invented the conversations of Socrates, iv. 
53. — His discourse on the formation of the world, ibid. 343. — In what 
manner he accounted for the origin of evil, ibid. 35S. — In one of his 
letters he seems to hint at another solution of that problem, ibid. 434. 
Extract from his Republic, iv. 188. — His picture of the condition of 
man, and of the cavern in which men are, as it were, buried ; two 
worlds, the one visible, the other ideal, ibid. 208, 809. Note on an 
expression which he has employed in speaking of music, iii. 453.^ 
— Remark of his on education, iv. 496. — His ideas on virtue, ii. 455; 
on true beauty, iii. 40 ; on the life of man, ibid. 54. His death and 
last will, iv. 432. 

PUstuSf a river of Phocis, ii. 327. 

PnyXy a public edifice at Athens, ii. 178. 

Poecile^ a portico at Athens, ii. 180. 

Poetry. Verse alone does not constitute poetry ; fable and fictions in- 
dispensable to it, vi. 163. — Different kinds of, ibid. 165. 

PolycletuSf a celebrated sculptor and architect of Argos, i. 444. — R^ 
mark on his works, iv. 164.— One of his figures was named theCanon, 
or Rule, ibid. — His statues in the temple of Jano at Argos, ibid. 168. 
— Theatre erected by him in the sacred grove of .£scuTapius at £pi» 
danrus, ibid. 182. 

PolycrateSf son of >Eaces, tyrant of Samos, v. 455. — Puts to death one 
of bis brothers, and banishes the other, ibid.— In what manner he 
governed, ibid. — Fortined Samon, and embellished it with edifices and 
statues, ibid. 457. — Multiplied in his states the most beautiful species 
of domestic animals, ibid. 458. — Introduced there the delicacies of 
the table, and refinements in pleasure, ibid. — Put to death with cruel 
tortures by a Persian satrap, ib. 461. — Note on the ring of Polycrates, 
ibid. 491. 

Polydamas, a famous athleta ; instance of his prodigious strength, iii. 
336. — Note on that subject, ibid. 463. 

Polyeuctus ; sarcastic remark of Phocion in answer to that orator, when 
be advised war, vi. 209. 

Polygnotus of -Ihasos, a celebrated painter, i. 440, 443; iii. 38.-^Hif 
paintings at Platsea, iii. 168. 

PUynmU, father of £paminondas, entrusted with the care of the young 
Philip, brother of Perdiccas, king of Macedoo, ii. 78. 

Pompeiorif a public edifice at Athens, ii. 178. 

Pontui Euxinut ; description of that sea, ii. 6.'— The rivers that flow into 
it mitigate the saltness of its waters, ibL 7. — Is not deep except towards 
the eastern part, ib. 8. — See Atlas, No. 7. 

Population, The Grecian philosophers and legislators were far from fa- 
vouring population, ii. 418; iv. 199. 

Prasutf a town of Attica, the harbour of which, named Panormu8,issafe 
and commodious, iv. 335. 

Prajiieks, the sculptor, statue of a satyr by, iv. 494.— Another of Cupid, 
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ibid. — Another of Venus at Cnidus, v. 398. — Equestriao statue, and 

* other works of the same artist, ii. 177. 

* Prayers. In what manner men pray ; how thej ought to pray» ii. 399. 

Public prayers, ibid. — ^Their object; what ought to be requested in 
them, VI. 157. 

Prietts (the) in Egypt constituted the first order of the state, ii. 311. 
Were very numerous at Athens, ibid. 8Q8. — In Greece received ho- 
nours, but did nut form a separate body, ii. 993.— In the country towns 
a single priest was sufficient : in considerable cities there were several, 
who formed a sort of community, ibid. 308. — Officiated in rich vest- 
ments, ibid. 309. — Those of Apollo at Delphi, ib. 349. 

Priesiestes of Juno in the temple of Argos, iv. 169. — Particulars ooncem- 
ing several uf them, ibid. See Cyoippe. 

Priejtftoods ; some were annexed to ancient and powerful families, others 
were conferred by the people, ii. 309. 

Procedures (legal) among the Athenians. See Chap. XVIII. vol. ii. 

Processions, or Theoriae, that went to the temple of Delphi, ii. 349.— >To 
Deios. See Delos. 

Protitcu^ of Ceos, the sophist; his eloquence, vi. 61.— Was careful to 
choose the proper term, and discovered very minute distinction be- 
tween words apparently synonimous, iv. 269. — Plato diverted himself 
at his expense, ibid. ^70 — Accused of having advanced tenets de- 
structive of religion ; is condemned to death by the Athenians, vi. 6I. 

Propontis (the) cities on the shores of, ii.35. 

Propriety essential to eloquence. The style should vary according to the 
character of him who speaks, and that of those whom he addresses ; 
according to the nature of the subject he treats, and the circumstances 
in which he may chance to be, iv. 279. 

Propylea, or vestibules of the citadel, erected by order of Pericles ; what 
they cost, ii. 186— See the plan and elevation of the Propylaea in the 
Atlas, No. 15. 

Prosecutor, At Athens, in criminal cases relative to the government, 
any citizen might become prosecutor, ii. 259. — To whom he gave in 
his information oath, which he must take, ibid. 26 1. — To what punish- 
ment he was liable if he failed to obtain a certain number uf votes, ibid. 
263. 

Protagoras, the sophist, the disciple of Democritus, i. 440. — Gave laws 
to die Thurians ; was accused of impiety, and banished Attica, iii. 

71. 
Provisions, price of different articles of, at Athens, ii. 289. 
Proxenis, who, iii. 162. 
Prttticnce considered by Aristotle as the foundation of every virtue, ii. 

452. 
Prytaneum, an edifice at Athens, in which the republic maintained not 

only the fifty prytanes, but also such other citizens as had rendered 

services to the state, ii. 183. 
Prytanis, the name given in certain republics to the principal magistrate, 

iii. 275. — At Athens it was common to fifty senators, who, during a 

certain number of days, superintended the a£fairs of the state; they 

resided in the Prytaneum, ii. 212. 
Psophis, a very ancient city on the confines of Arcadia and £lis, iv. 144. 
Punishments in use among the Athenians, ii. 267. — In what manner 

criminals condennied to death were executed, ibid. 268. — What 
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crimes were pamshed bjimprisonnient, ibid.— What with hanishmeDty 
ibid. 369. — ^Tbe property of the exile was confiscated to the public 
treasury, or applied to the use of some temples, ii. 270.^ — Degradation 
deprived an Athenian of the rights of a citizen in whole or in part, 
according to the offence, ibid. 271.— When the law had not deter- 
mined the punishment, the person convicted might choose the mildest, 
ibid. 265. 
Purificatioru. See Lustrations. 
Furity of heart required by the Supreme Being, vi. 156. — ^This doctrine 

taught by the philosophers, and admitted by the priests, ibid. 
Fygmies dwelt in Upper Egypt toward the sources of the Nile ; were 

black, very small, and lived in caves, v. 117* 
Py/of, a city of Messenia, the inhabitants of which pretended that Nes- 
tor had reigned there, iv. 371. 
Pythagoras burn at Samos, v. 454. — ^Took lessons of Thales ; travelled 
into Egypt and other countries ; on his return found his country en- 
slaved by Polycrates ; went to reside at Crotona in Italy, in which 
country he effected a surprising revolution in ideas and manners; 
was persecuted toward the end of his hfe, and after his death received 
honours almost divine, iii. 63. — ^The works attributed to him ar^ 
almost all by his disciples, vi. 4. — Believed in divination, like So- 
crates; and affirmed like Lycurgus, tliat his laws had been approved 
by the oracle of Apollo, ibid. 12.— Did not believe the metempsy- 
chosis, ibid. 7. — Did not forbid the eating beans, ibid. 4. — Condemn- 
ed excess in wine and meat, ibid. 6. — Cause of the obscurity of his 
philosophy, ibid. 14. — His disciples were distributed into different 
classes, lived in common, were not admitted till after Jong trials, ibid. 
— ^They bad associated and affiliated members, ibid. 16. — Strict union 
which reigned among them, ibid, 20. — ^Their occupations during the day, 
ibid. 17. — Pythagoras, who was adored by them, treated them with the 
authority of a sovereign, and the tenderness of a father, ibid. 23^ — 
Difference between this institution and that of the Egyptian priests, 
ibid. 27. — Its decline, ibid. 28. — ^This society produced a number of 
legislators, geometricians, astronomers, and philosophers, who have 
enlightened Greece, ibid. 29. — Opinion ef the Pythagoreans on the 
order and distances of the planets, iii. 108. — They have imagined they 
could discover in numbers one of the principles of the musical system, 
as also of physics and morals, ibid. 35. — Opinion of some of ihem con- 
cerning the soul of the world, ibid. 84. — Note on an expression of the 
Pythagorcaits, ibid. 473. 
Pythia (the) of Delphi ascended the tripod only once a month, ii. 345. — 
Three priestesses officiated in turn, ii. 346. — Manner of preparing 
those who consulted the Pythia, ibid. 347. — ^Transports with which 
she was seized, ibid. 349.— Knavery of the priests, ib. 350. 
Pythians, aut^rs who attended the kings of Laced aemon, iv. 15. 
Python of Byzantium, a celebrated orator, defends the cause of Philip 
against the Athenians, vi. 207. 



R. 

Races (horse and chariot) at the Olympic games, iii. 327. 
Rctison ; excess in reason and virtue is alrao:it as fatal as excess in plea- 
sures, vi. 110. 
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Reeds, uses for which they were employed by the Greeks, iii. 423. 

Religion at Athens, ii. 295. — The national consisted almost wholly in 
' externals^ ibid. 342. — Crimea against religion, ibid. 317. — The ma^ 
gistrates punished with death those who spoke or wrote against the 
existence of the gods, ibid. 318. 

— — of the Spartans. See Chap. XUX. iv. 186. 

Revenues of the state among the Athenians, whence they arose, iv. 228. 
— ^Those assigned to the maintenance of the priests and temples, ii. 
810. 

RamnuSf a town of Attica ; its situation, temple, and statue of Nemesis 
by Phidias, iv. 333. 

Rhapsodists traversed Greece, and sang firagments of Homer and other 
poets, i. 198; ii. 382. 

Rhemea, an island near Delos ; the tombs of the Delians removed thither, 
vi. 49. 

Rhetoric. Homer the first of orators and poets, iv. 257. — ^Art may give 
to genius a more pleasing form, ibid. 258.— Greek authors who 
have given precepts of eloquence, ibid. — Authors who have furnish- 
ed examples uf eloquence, ibid.— The Greek writers, during several 
centuries, only wrote in verse, ibid. 260. — The style of the first 
writers of prose was without ornament or harmony, ibid. — Corax, 
the Syracusan, first composed a treatise on rhetonc, ibid. 261. — 
Protagoras first collected those propositions which are called coiomon 
places, ibid. 262. — Among the Greeks, language was distinguished 
into three kinds, and orators into two classes, ibid. 264. — Gorgias 
the orator, of Leontium in Sicily, much applauded by the Athe- 
nians, and obtains from them succours for his country, ibid. 267. — 
Gives lessons of rhetonc ut Athens ; the highest praises lavished on 

' him ; a statue erected to him at Delphi, ibid. 267, 268. — Estimate 
of the merits of Gorgias aud his disciples, ibid. 269.— Prodicus of 
Ceos possessed a noble and simple eloquence, ibid. — We should not 
form our judgment of the sophists from the Dialogues of Plato, ibid. 
270. — ^The abuse of eloquence occasioned a kind of divorce between 

' philosophy and rhetorici ibid. 271. — ^I'hese two arts equally useful to 
form an excellent orator, ibid. 272.— Three kinds of eloquence : the 
deliberative, the judiciary, and the demonstrative, ibid. 273. — Qaa^ 
lilies necessary to the orator, ibid. 274. — ^To what the Rhetoricians, 
who preceded Aristotle, confined themselves, ibid. 275. — .^cute ob- 
servations, and important additions of Aristotle on this subject, ibid. 
276. — Propriety and perspicuity the two essential requisites to good 
language, ibid. 279. — In what propriety consists, ibid. — In what 
perspicuity, ibid. 280. — Prose should avoid the artificial cadence of 
poetry, ibid. 281. — ^The eloquence of the bar differs essentially from 
that of the rostrum, ibid. 283. — ^The orator ought not to suflTer his 
language to run into metre ; he should avoid the use of compound 

. words borrowed from poetry, ibid. — Comparison, metaphor, hyper- 
bole, antithesis ; to what works those figures are suitable, ibid. 284 
to 286. — Each figure should preserve an accurate and manifest simi- 
litude, ibid. 286. — Expressions of Euripides, Gorgias, and Plato, 

justly condemned, ibid. — Note on an expression of the orator De- 
mades, iv. 521. — Eloquence has every where assimilated itself to the 
character of the nation, iv. 287.— ^No particular orator to betaken 
as a model of style, but all in general, ibid. 288. — ^Taste which the 
Athenians in general displayed in judging of the works of genius. 
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ibid. 289. — Yet they bad among them bad writers and stupid admi- 
rersy ibid. — Subjection to a foreign power would enervate eloquence, 
and philosophy annihilate it, ibid. S90. — ^The fictions of figurative 
language necessary even to defend the truth, ibid. — Man would no 
longer bear a just proportion to the rest of nature, could he attain to 
the perfection of which he imagines himself capable, ibid. 293.^A 
good work that which cannot have any thing added to it, or the least 
thing taken from it, ibid. 295.— -Chanf^es that have taken place 
in the orthography and pronunciation of the Greek language, ibid. 

Rhodes, Ode of Pindar in praise of the island of Rhodes, v. 408. — An- 
cient name of that island, ibid. — State of, in the time of Homer, ibid. 
409. — When the city of Rhodes was built, ibid.— Situation and 
magnificence of that city^ ibid. 410. 

KhodiafUy their industry, commerce, and colonies, v. 410. — ^Their mari- 
time, civil and criminal laws, ibid. 411. — ^Their character and 
manners, ibid. 413. — Account of those who have distinguished 
themselves in literature, ibid. 414. 

Rhodape the courtezan, offering of, in the temple at Delphi, ii. 332. 

Bich cUixens, the reciprocal hatred between them and the poor, the in- 
curable defect of alt the Grecian republics, iii. 287. vi. 257. 

Rhen and fountains, their origin, according to some philosophers, v. 
104. 

S. 

Sacrificei usual at Athens, ii. 300. 

human, anciently very frequent, ii. 303.— Note on the ceasing 

of those sacrifices, iv. 515. 

Sages of Greece sometimes met together to communicate their discove- 
ries and observations ; their names, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobu- 
Ius,Myson, Chio, Solon, and the elder Anacharsis, i. 215, 216. — 
Some of their maxims, ii. 339. 

Saiamis, isle of, in front of Eleusis, i. 317. — Celebrated naval battle 
fought there, ibid. 324. et seq. — Plan of that battle. Atlas, No. 5. — 
Though Salamis was contiguous to Attica, grain ripened sooner there, 
V.321. — Superficies of that island in square stadia, ii. 83. 

Samians, the, were very rich, industrious, active, and intelligent, v. 453. 
— Discovered the island of Tartessus, ibid. 454. — After the death of 
Polycrates experienced every kind of tyranny, ibid. 461. 

Samos, the island of, description of, v. 446. — ^Temples, edifices, and pro- 
ductions of, ibid. — Aqueduct and mole of, ibid. 447. — DescriptioD 
uf the temple of Juno, and statue of that goddess, ibid. See Juno. 
— Numerous statues with which the temple wa<( surrounded, ibid. 
452. — ^The birth-place of Pythagoras, and of Rhoecus and Theodorus 
the sculptors, ibid. 454. — ^The Samian earth useful in medicine; 
vessels in great estimation made of it, ibid. — Note on the size of that 
island, ibid. 490. 

Sappho of Lesbos, entitled to a place in the first rank of lyric poets, ii. 
51. — Some of her maxims, ibid. 53. — Her image stamped on the 
money of Mytilene, ibid. — Inspired the women of Lesoos with a 
taste for literature, ibid. 54. — Retires into Sicily, where a statue is 
erected to her after her death, ibid. 55. — Was enamoured of Phaon, 
by whom she was forsaken ; sought a cure for her passion by taking 
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the leap of Leucata, and perished in the waves^ ibid. — Eulogiam of 
her poetry, ii. 56. — ^Translation of some stanzas of one of her odes, 
ii. 58. — Note on that ode, ibid. 466. 

Sqrdiniaj the island of, was in part conqaered by the Carthaginians, 
who forbad the inhabitants to sow their lands, iv. 217. 

Sardesj the capital of Lydia, burnt by the lonians, i. 273. — ^The Athe- 
nians contributed to the taking of that city, ibid. 274. 

Satyric Drama ; in what it differed from tragedy and comedy, ▼. 279.— 
^chylus, Sophocles and Euripides, Archeus and Hegeroon, suc- 
ceeded in this kind of composition, ibid. 280. 

Satvni8f an excellent comic actor, obtains firom Philip of Macedon the 
hberty of the two daughters of Apollophanes, v. 428. 

School of Elea founded by Xenophanes, iii. 69. — Parmenides, his dis- 
ciple, gave excellent laws to Elea, his native city, ibid. 

School of Ionia; its founder, philosophers it has produced, iii. 65. 

Schoolof Italy; philosophers it has produced, iii. 66.^Why it diffused 
more knowledge than that of Ionia, ibid. 68. 

School of Megara, its founder, iii. 260. — Addicted himself to an excess 
to the subtleties of metaphysics and logic, ibid. 

Schools of Paintingf iii. 291. 

Sciences brought into Greece by Thales, Pythagoras, and other Greeks 
who travelled into Egypt and Asia, i. 447. 

Sciritaf a corps of chosen troops in the Lacedaemonian army, iv. 92. 

Scopas, sculptor, i. 445. — Directed the building of the temple of Minerva 
at Tegea, iv. 156. 

Sculpture; reflections on the origin and progress of that art, iii. 288. 

Scyros, one of the Cyclades, the native place of the philosopher Pbere- 
cydes, vi. 62. 

Scythiansy the, conquerors of the Persians, i. 27 S. — Repasts of, ii. 396. 
—Their dexterity, ii. 423. 

Sea Watery mixed with wine, said to aid digestion, ii. 408. 

Senate of Athens instituted by Solon, i. 220. — Re-elected annually, as- 
sembled every day, except on festivals and days considered as unfoi^ 
tanate, ii. 211. — Note on the presidents of the senate, ibid. 481. 

— — — of Lacedaemon, instituted in imitation of that of Crete, iv. 10. 
— ^Its privileges and functions, ibid. 20. — Election of the senators, 
ibid. 21. 

Seriphos, an island full of steep mountains, vi. 72. 

Serpents consecrated to iEsculapius, iv. 185.— Tame ones kept by 
women of Pella for their amusement, ibid. 186. 

Service, military, at Athens, ii. 153. 

Sheep in Attica were guarded by dogs and wrapped in skins, iv. 319. — 
The more they drink the more they fatten, ibid. — Salt causes them 
to give more milk, ibid. 320. 

Shells; why shells are found in mountains, and petrified fish in quarries, 
V. 98. 

ShieUi-Bearery a subaltern officer who, among the Athenians, ,a)ways 
attended on the general, ii. 150. 

Sicily, revolutions in that islanc) under the reign of the younger Diony- 
sius, iv. 482. See chapters XXXIII. LX. LXl. LXIII. — ^Wars of, 
against the Athenians, i. 416. et seq. — Produced many learned and 
ingenious men, iii. 65. 

Sicyon, its territory very fertile and pleasant, iii. 283. — ^Tbe tombs there 
without the city, ibid. — ^The festival celebrated there by torch light, 
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ibid. 983.— The arts flourished at Sicyon ; a new school of painting 
founded there by Eupompus, ibid. 291. 

SUanionf the sculptor, made the statue of Sappho, ii. 55. in note. 

Silver, whtit in Greece its proportion to gold at different times, iv. ^27. 

Simcnides, a native of the island of Ceos, merited the esteem of kings, 
sages, and the great men of his time, vi. 64. — His prompt repartees, 
ibid 55. — Both a poet and philosopher; his writings abounded in 
the pathetic, ibid. 56 — Succinct view of his philosophy, ibid. 58. — 
His principles and conduct sometimes reprehensible, ibid.* 

Siphnoif one of the Cyclades, possessed rich mines of gold and silver, 
which were destroyed by the sea, vi. 72. 

Slaves, a great number of them in Greece : were of two kinds ; a prin* 
cipal object of traffic, ii. 84. — Their number exceeded that of the 
citizens, ibid. 85. — ^Their occupations; punishments, &c. ibid. 86, 
87.— Slaves of the Lacedaemonians. See Helots. — Slaves of the 
Thessalians, iii. 217. 

Smirufyridesj one of the richest and most voluptuous of the Sybarites, his 
effeminacy and ostentation, iii. 285. 

Smyrna destroyed by the Lydians, v. 392. — ^The inhabitants pretended 
that Homer composed his works in a grotto near their city, ibid. 

Society at Athens, the members of which mutually assisted each other, 
ii. 992. — Another which was employed in remarking and ridicoUng 
absurdities, ii. 293. — Philip sends the latter a talent, iv. 436. — Ano- 
ther of literary men and accomplished women, i. 452. 

Socrates. Names and professions of the father and mother of Socrates, 
V. 160. — Refuses to obey the orders of the tyrants of his country, i. 
431. — Frequented the harangues and conversations of the philoso- 
phers and sophists, 161. — Considered the knowledge of moral duties 
as the only one necessary to man, ibid. 162. — His principles, ibid. — 
Undertook to instruct men, and lead them to virtue by truth, ibid. 168. 
et seq. i. 440. — He attracted them by the charms of his conversatiooy 
V. 170.— Expressions of iElschines on this subject; answer of So- 
crates, ibid. — His lessons only familiar conversations, ibid. 171. — 
— His maxims, ibid. 172. — His disciples Alcibiades and Critias, ibid. 
173. — His character, manners, virtues, ibid. 174. — His genius ; what 
opinion we should form of it, ibid. 178, 179. — Prejudices against 
Socrates, ibid. 183. — Several authors ridiculed him on the stage, ibid. 
184. — Accused by Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon,ibid. 186. — What was 
the principal cause of accusaticm against him, ibid. 190.^His tran- 
quillity durine the prosecution, ibid. 191. — His defence, ibid. 196.— 
His sentence, ibid. 201. — Receives the sentence of death without emo- 
tion, ibid. — lietunis with the same tranquillity to prison, ibid. — Re- 
mains in prison thirty days, conversing with bis disciples, ▼. !?02.— 
They advise him to make his escape, ibid. 204. — He proves to them 
that this would be to act contrary to his principles, ibia.— The keeper 
of the prison sheds tears when he informs him it is time to drink th^ 
poison, ibid. 208. — He takes the cup and drinks without emotion, ibid. 
209. — Exhorts his friends, who burst into tears, to shew more firmness, 
ibid. 210. — Note on the regret which it is pretended the Athenians 
testified for having put him to death, ibid. 471. — His real opinions to be 
studied in Xenophon rather than in Plato, iii. 360. — He directed phi- 
losophy to public utility, vi. 30. — ^The writings which have proceeded 
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from his school are almost ail in the form of dialogue, iii. 66. — ^Note on 
the irony of Socrates, v. 470. 
Solon, of Athens, the most illustrious of the sages of Greece, his descent, 
i. 916. — ^To great talents added a genius for poetry, ibid. — Undertook 
* to write a poem on the wars of the Athenians with the inhabitants of 
the island of Atlantis, ibid. —For what he may be censured, i. 217. — 
His courage and constancy, ibid. — He publishes his laws, ibid. 219. 
— Induces the people to swear to observe them during his absence, and 
travels into Egypt and Crete, ibid. 241. — His laws revered in Greece 
and Italy, ibid. 239. — First deposited In the citadel, afterwards remo- 
ved to the Prytaneum, ibid. 240.— in his time a surprising revolution 
took place in the minds of men; in that age may be placed the birth 
of philosophy, history, tragedy, and comedy, iii. 6t. See Laws of 
Solon, Tribunals, Senate, Lycurcus. 
Song^g the Athenians had several kinds of, as bacchanalian, military, 

&c. ii. 410; vi. 176. 
Sophistt, their' character, iv. 265.-^We should not judge of them from 

the Dialogues of Plato, ibid. 270. 
SophocUSf the celebrated dramatic poet, i. 440. — Birth of, v. 247. — At 
twenty-eight years of age became the competitor of iBschylus, and 
obtained the crown, ibid. 249. — At the age of eighty, being charged 
by his son with being incapable of conducting his affairs, he read, as 
his defence, his tragedy of (Edipus at Colonus, which he had just 
6nished, ibid. 248.--Characters of his heroes, ibid. 256. — His supe- 
riority in the conduct of his pieces, ibid. 261. — Was ranked by Aris- 
tophanes before Euripides, ibid. 254. — Sketch of his Antigone, ii. 170. 
—Note on the number of his pieces, v. 476. 
Sorceresses of Thessaly, iii. 207. — ^Their magical operations, ibid. 208. — 
Ceremonies by which they pretended to call up' thetlead, ibid. 212. — 
Other sorceresses in diflferent countries of Greece, iii. 409. et seq. 
Sostratus, a celebrated athleta, iii. 344. 
Soul of the World, iv. 445. 

Sparta, or Lacedatnon, had neither citadel nor walls, iii. 423.— Was 
composed of five towns separated from each other, and each oc- 
cupied by one of the five tribes, ibid.— Note on the number of the 
tribes, iii. 467.— Note on the plan of Lacedaemon, ibid. 466. — ^Tem- 
ples and statues of the forum, ibid. 423.-~On the highest of the 
eminences stood the temple of Minerva, built of brass, ibid. 424. — 
Halls, porticos, hippodromus, platanistas, ibid. 426. — The houses 
were small, and rudely built, the tombs without ornament, and marked 
no distinction between the citizens, ibid. iv. 61.^The city almost en- 
tirely destroyed by a dreadful earthquake; implored the succour of the 
Athenians against its revolted slaves, i. 363. 
Spartans, and l-acedamonians ; we join them together because the 
ancients frequently confounded them ; the former were the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, the latter of the country, iii. 428. — ^To take the 
name of Spartan, it was necessary to be bom of a father and mother 
both Spartans; privilet^es annexed to that title, ibid. 429. — The 
Spartans more protected by the government than the mere Lacede- 
monians, 430. — Government and laws of the Spartans. See Go- 
vernment. — ^Their religion and festivals, iv. 185. — ^Their education. 
See Education. — Military service of the Spartans, iv. 91. — ^Their 
manners and customs, ibid. .59. — At the age of twenty years they let 
their hair and beards grow, ibid. — ^Their dress simple and coarse 
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ibid. 61. — Their diet simple and sparing, ibid. — Their black broth, 
ibid. 62 — ITiough they had several sorts of wine, they never were in- 
toxicated, ibid. 63. — 1 heir public repasts, ibid. — They did not cul- 
tivate the sciences, iv. 66. — Their taste fur that music which incites 
to virtue, ibid. 67. — Their a.ersion for rhetoric, ibid. — Their elo- 
quence simple; they expressed themselves with.enertry and precision, 
ibid. 6H. — The arts of luxury were furliidden to them, ibid. 73. — 
Lesches, halls in which they met to converse, ibid. 74. — ^The 
women of Sparta tall, strong, healthy, and very handsome, ibid. 76. 
—Were the best nurses in Greece, ii. 419. — Dress ot the women and 
girls, iv. 7^. — The Lacedaemonian women might not labour, iii. 431. 
— Their education. See Education. — Why the girls went half na- 
ked, ibid. 77. — The girls went with their faces uncovered, the mar- 
ried women veiled, ibid. 78. — Exalted idea which they entertained 
of honour and liberty, ibid. — ^1 heir manners afterward were corrupt- 
ed, ibid. 183. — At what age they married at Lacedxmon, ibid. 56. — 
Note on the same subject, ibid. 507. — Note on the choice of a wife, 
ibid. 

Laceditmonians, properly so called, their origin, iii. 205. — Formed a con- 
. federation, at the head of which were the Spartans, iii. 430. — Their 
assembly always held at Sparta, ibid. — ^I'hey bated the Spartans, ibid. 
— Had not the same education as the latter, ibid. 431. — United with 
them in the capital ; were long acknowledged as chiefs of the Pela- 
ponnesian league, i. 385. — Reproachful harangue made to them hy 
the ambassador of Corinth, ibid. — Their wars against the Met- 
senians and the neighbouring people, iii. 376. — How justified, 
ibid. 413. 

Sperthias, the Spartan, devotes himself to death for his country, i. 
294. 

Sphinx, a natural daughter of Lai us, associated with a band of robbers, 
detained travellers by artful questions, and led them astray amongit 
the windings of Mount Pliicion to deUver them into the bands of 
her companions, i. 155. 

Stadium of Olympia described, iii. 321. 

of Delphi, ii. 344. 

Stadia (Olympian) reduced to Roman miles and French (and English) 
measures, vi. — Tables XII. and XIII. 

Stagf duration of its life, iv. 139. 

SthenelaidaSf his harangue to the assembly of the Lacedaemonians, 
i. 391. 

Storks held in great respect in Thessaly, which country they bad cleared 
of the.serpents that infested it, iii. 220. 

Strategif or generals of the Athenians, ii. 142.— Were ten in num- 
ber, and anciently commanded the army each one day ; after- 
wards one only commanded, and the others remained at Athens, 
ii. 144. 

Stratonicus, a player on the citbara, v. 379. — His character ; bis re- 
parteen, ibid. 380. 

Style, rules and observations concerning, iv. t77. — DiflfiBrent species of 
style, according to grammarians, ibid . 282. — The diction ought to 
vary according to circumstances, ibid. 279-— What authors the mo- 
dels of style among the Athenians, ibid. 288. 

Stymphalus, a mountain, town, river, and lake, of Arcadia, iv. 147. 

Styr, a river in Arcadia j fiibulous traditions concerning, iv. 146. 

VOL. VL 2 r 
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Successions regulated by Soioo, i. Sd4. 

Suicide, law of Solon respecting, i. 229. 

Sunium, a promontory of Attica, on which stood a beautifol temple de- 
dicated to Minerva, iv 340. See Atlas, No. 35. 

Susa, one of the capitals of Persia, v. 413. 

Syagrus the Spartan, his speech to Gelon king of Syracuse ; answer of 
Gelon, i. 296, 297. 

Sycurium, a town of Thessaly near Mount Ossa, one of the pleasmntest 
places in Greece, iii. 231. 

Syracuse besieged by the Athenians, i. 422. 



Tachos, king of Egypt, refuses Agesilaus, who had brought him suc- 
cours, the command of the army, ii. 366. 
TenaruSi a town and port of Laconia, iii. 408. — Its temple of Neptune; 

its cavern, ibid. — Kelation of apparitions; cause of panic terrors, 

ibid. 410, et seq. 
Talecrus the Spartan, his answer to an emissary of Philip of Macedoo, 

iv. 183. 
Tanagraf a town of Boeotia; the houses there ornamented with encaustic 

paintings, iii. 104. — Its inhabitants hospitable, faithful, attentive to 

agriculture, and passionately fond of cock-fighting, ibid. 165. 
Tartarus, the abode of the wicked, according to the religion of the 

Greeks, i. 189. 
Tojciarch, or general officer at Athens ; his functions, ii. 142. 
Tegea, one of the principal cities of Peloponnesus ; the inhabitants dis- 

tiuguished themselves at the battle of Platsea, and in their wars 

against the Mantineans and the Lacedsmonians, iv. 155. — At Tegea 

was a superb temple of Minerva, built by Scopts, 156. 
TdesilUtf an Argive, who rendered her country illustrious by her writings, 

and saved it by her courage, iv. 164. 
Telestes, a celebrated actor, the contemporary of ^schylus, v. 245. 
Temenus, a descendant of Hercules, had Argolis allotted to him, i. 171. 
Tempe, a delightful valley between Mount Olympus and Mount Ossa, 

in. 231. 
Temple of Theseus at Athens, ii. 183. See the plan, elevation, and view 

of the Temple of Theseus, Atlas No. 16 and 17. 
Temples, Remarks on the temples of Greece, ii. 191. — Notes on the 

interior columns of the temples, ii. 477, 478. — Note on the manner 

of lighting them, ibid. 480. — Revenues assigned to them, ibid. 

810. 
TenoSf one of the Cyclades to the north-west of Delos, fertile, and 

watered by pleasant fountains, vi. 49. 
TeoSf a city of Ionia, the birth-place of Anacreon, v. 398. 
Teribazus, satrap of louia, ii. 12. 
Terpander, the musician, was several times victor at the games of Greece; 

brought to perfection the lyre and poetry, ii. 51. 
ThaleSf of Miletus, one of the sages of Greece, i. 215. — His birth, his 

knowledge, his answers relative to marriage, and other laconic replies, 

iii. 62. — Founder of the school of Ionia, iii. 68. 
Thaumaci, a city of Thessaly, its beautiful situation, iii. 213. 
Theogenes of Thasos, a celebrated athleta, ii. 127. 
Theano, the priestess, her answer when commanded to pronounce im- 
precations against Alcibiades, ii. 324. 
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DWoIre of Athens, at first built of wood, aflerwards with stone, v. 382. — 
Concise description of its parts, ii. 167. — See the plan of the theatre. 
Atlas, No. 36. — Was not covered ; the proscenium divided into two 
parts, ibid. — Would contain thirty thousand persons, ii. 169. — Tu- 
mult with which the spectators took their places, ibid. 167. — The 
pit remained empty, and why, v. 282. — Competitions of poetry, 
music, and dancing there ; a tragedy of Euripides had been followed 
m the same day by an exhibition uf puppets, ibid. 283. — Note un the 
vases of the theatres, ibid. 481. — ^The stage embellished with scenery 
and decorations analogous to the subject, ibid. 304. — The spectacle 
diversified in the course of the piece. — The representation of pieces 
required a great number of machines, ibid. 310. — The managers of 
theatrical exhibitions at first required no money from the spectators ; 
afterwards they paid a drachma each. Pericles reduced the price ; 
and to gain the favour of the poorer class of people, caused two oboli 
to be distributed to each of them ; one to pay for their seats, and the 
other to purchase what they mif^ht want, ibid. 311. — ^Theatre of Bac- 
chus, ii. 489. — History of the Grecian Theatre, origin and progress of 
the/Jramatic art, v. 230. — Festivals at which the pieces were repre- 
sented, ibid. 283. — In what manner the competition of the pieces 
was regulated, ibid. 284. — ^To vt^hom they were presented, and who 
were the judges, ibid. 283. — Note on the number of tragedies of 
.£schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, ibid. 476. — The greatest poets 
sometimes acted a part in their pieces, ib. 298. — ^Two sorts of actors ; 
the one who followed the thread of the action, and the other com- 
posing the chorus, ib. 287. — Women did not appear on the stage ; 
their parts were performed by men, ibid. 303. — Habits and symbols 
which the actors sometimes wore, ibid. 300 — Why they wore masks, 
ibid. — Note on the masks, ibid. 482. — llie chorus consisted of fifteen 
persons in tragedy, and twenty-four in comedy, ibid. 289.— What 
were the functions of the chorus, ibid. 289. — What part of a tragedy 
was declaimed, and what sung, ibid. 292. — Note on the singing and 
declamation of tragedy, ibid. 477. — In singing, the voice was accom- 
panied by the Bute; in declaiming, supported by the lyre, ibid. 293.^ 
What kmds of music were banished the theatre, ibid. 294. — Two 
kind of dances on the stage ; that properly so called, and that which 
regulated the motions and different inflections of the body, ibid.-^In 
what the Greek tragedy resembled the French opera, and in what it 
differed from it, ibid. 310. 

TV^nj, their character and manners, iii. 196.— Their sacred battalion, 
consisting of three hundred young warriors, ibid. 197.— Their laws, 
ibid. 185. 

TkebCf the wife of Alexander, king of Pherae, iii. 226. — Conspires 
against her husband, and causes him to be assassinated, ibid. 
227. 

Thebes the capital of Boeotia, consecrated to Bacchus, i. 132. — Its wars 
against Lacedxmon, ii. 13, et seq. — Description of that city, its 
monuments, its government, iii. 183, et seq. — Note on its circumfe- 
rence, ib. 459. — Note on the number of its inhabitants, ib. — A very 
pleasant place of abode in summer, but almost insupportable in win- 
ter, ibid. 196. 

Themistoclet, the Athenian general, i. 279. — Commanded the centre of 
the Athenian army at Marathon, i. 282. — Flattered the people, and 
procured the banisnmentof Aristides, ibid. 887. — Inspired the Greeks 
with courage to oppose Xerxes, ibid. 299. — Engages the Atbeoians 
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to go on board their ships, ibid. 3 15.— Defeats the Persians atSalamis, 
ibid. 326, S27.— Receives great honours at Sparta, ibid. 331.— And 
idso at the Olympic games, iii. 332. — Renders himself odious to the 
allies and the Lacedaemonians, i. 359. — Is banished, retires to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and afterward to Persia, ibid. 360. — His death, ibid. 361. — 
His tomb. ii. 175. —Reflections on thecharacter ofThemistocles, ibid. 
224, et seq. 
Theopompus king of the Lacedaemonians, limits his authority by the in- 
stitution of the ephori, iv. 12. 
' The disciple of Isocrates, dedicates his talents to history, v. 

143. — His character is vanity, ibid. 146. 
TAeorkf, solemn deputations from the cities of Greece to festivals of 
Delphi, ii. 343. 

i of Tempe, iii. 236. 

— of Olympia, ibid. 33 1 . 

i^^— ^— of Delos, vi. 79. 

Thermopylae description of that pass, i. 303, et seq. — Battle fought 

there, ibid. 307, 310. — Eminence to which the companions of Leoni- 

das retired, iii. 200. — Monuments which were erected there by order 

of the Amphictyons, ibid. 201. 

Thermus, a city in which the assembly of the iiiltolians was held, iii. 

254. 
TheseuSy king of Athens, his achievements, i. et seq.-— Ascends the 
throne, assigns limits to his authority, changes the government of 
Athens, and renders it democratic, ibid. 146^ 147. — Pursues false 
glory ; may be considered as a hero, a king, and an adventurer ; ho- 
nours which were paid to him after his death, ibid. 149, 154.— His 
temple. See Temple. — His festivals, iii. 39. 
Thesmophoria, festivals in honour of C.'eres and Proserpine, ii. 385. 
Thespiay'm Boeotia, monuments which were seen among thejruins of that 

city, iii. 169. 
Theypis the poet, from what he conceived the idea of his tragedies, v. 

233, et seq. 
Thessalians (the) their government, iii. 215.— Their forces, ibid. 215. — 
The first wliu madaged horses with the bit, ibid. 2l6. — Had many 
slaves, which they trafficked in with other nations, ibid. 217. — ^Their 
conduct, their|character, ibid. iii. 218. — ^Their bad education, ibid. — 
Their fouHness tor dancing, ibid. 219. — 'I heir regard for storks, ibid. 
220. — t eltbrated a festival in memory of the earthquake which gave 
a passage to the waters of the Peneus, and discovered the beautiful 
plain of Larissa, iii. 39. — Implored the assistance of Philip of Mace- 
don, against their tyrants, ibid. 229. 
Theisaly, description of that province, iii. 203. — Was the country of he- 
lves, and the scene of the greatest achievements, ibid. 215. — Nations 
which derived their origin from that country ; people who inhabited 
it at the time of the travels of Anacharsis, ibid. — Productions of the 
country, ibid. 210. — Famous for its sorceresses, especially those at 
Hypata, ibid. 207. 
I'horicoSt a strong maritime town in Attica, iv. 336. 
Thrasibulus restores liberty t(» Athens, i. 433. 

1 liucydidea, the historian, i. 403. — PropObes to rival Herodotus, ibid. 
440. — Wrote the history of the Peloponnesian war, v. 138. — Which 
was continued hv Xenophon, ibid. 140. — Remarks on that history, 
ibid. 139; iv. 118.— On his style, iii. 433. 
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Thyades, women initiated in the mysteries of Bacchus^ their extrava- 

f^ncesy ii. 360. 
J^fmeUj a part of the proscenium in which the chorus commonly was, 

V. 882. 
UmarUhes the painter, i. 444. 
Timocreon, athleta and poet; his epitaph by Simonldes, vi. 415, 

416. 
Timoleon flxim at Corinth ; his great qualities, ii. 137. — In battle sa^es 
the life of his brother Timophanes, ibid. 138. — But this brother, in 
despite of his remonstrances, rendering himself the tyrant of his 
country, he consents that he shall be put to death, ibid. 139.^Goe8 
to the succour of the Syracusans, v. 65.^-L;mds in Italy, and after- 
wards in Sicily, in despite of the fleet of the Carthaginians, ibid. — 
Having compelled Dionysius the younger to surrender at discretion, 
he recalls the Syracusans, and restores liberty to Sicily, ibid. 66. — 
He revises the laws of Syracuse, ibid. 69. — ne re-establishes happi- 
ness and union in Sicily, ibid. — He returns to the condition of a pri- 
vate individual, and is universally loved and revered by the Syraoo- 
sans, ibid — ^They lament his death, honour him with a magnificent 
funeral, and annually celebrate his memory, ibid. 71. 
7*imon, the misanthrope, accused of having hated all mankind; defence 

of him, v. 431. — What he said to Alcibiades, i. 415; v. 431. 
Timoiheus, the Athenian general, ii. 111. — Gained great victories, and 
added seventy-five towns to the republic, iv. 376. — Unjustly condemn- 
ed, retires to Chalcis in Euboea, ibid. — His pleasantry on Chares, who 
had been the ca^ise of his disgrace, ibid. 377. — His character, his 
abilities, ibid. 
Tiryns, a city of Argolis ; its walls, constructed of enormous blocks of 
stone, said to have been built by the Cyclops, iv. 173. — Its inhabit- 
ants addicted to jesting aud laughter on every occasion, ibid. 
175. 
TUana, a town near Sicyon, iii. 292. 
To/mM^oj ravages the coasts of Peloponnesus, i. 366. 
Tombs; the most ancient were artificial mounts,4which were succeeded 

in Egypt by the Pyramids, iv. 421. See Sic y ok. 
Torch^race in the Panathenxa, ii. 381. 

Tragedy, origin and progress of, among the Greeks, V. 233.— Its object 
to excite terror and pity, which is effected by i]|iitating an action 
which is serious, entire, and of a certain extent) ibid. 316. — The 
action should be compromised within that space of time which 
elapses between the rising and setting of the sun,>ibid. 319. — The 
parts of tragedy relative to its extent; as the prologue or exposition, 
the episode or coraphcation, the exode or developement, the ^inter^ 
lude or interval between the acts, 287. — Integral parts of the drama: 
the fable, manners, diction, sentiments and music, ibid. — ^The action 
i*» exhibited in a series of scenes separated by interludes: the number 
of which is left to the choice of the poet, ibid. 288. — ^llie theatrical 
interest depends especially on the fable, or constitution of the subject, 
ibid. 319. — Probability ought to be preserved through ail the parts of 
the drama, ihid. 322. — The principal hero ought not to be a villain, 
ibid. 328. — But his misfortunes should in some degree originate in his 
own misconduct, ibid. 329. — Remarks on the pieces in which the hero 
is culpable in despite of himself, ibid. 331. — Reflection on the doctrine 
uf fatality, ibid 332. — In many pieces of the ancient theatre this doo- 
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trine bad no influence on the misfortunes of the principal pei 
nor on the progress of the action, ibid. — Variety in the fable, which 
may be simple or complex ; the latter preferable, ibid. 339. — Variety 
in the incidents which excite terror or pity, ibid. — Variety in the dis^ 
coveries ; the most beautiful of which are those that arise oat of the 
action itself, and produce a sudden revolution in the condition of the 
persons of the drama, ibid. 342. — Variety in the characters ; of which 
those that are most frequently brought on the stage will admit of in- 
numerable gradations and varieties, ibid. 343. — Variety in the catas- 
trophe ; some of which are happy, others disastrous ; while there are 
others in which, by a double revolution, both the virtuous and the 
wicked experience a change of fortune. The first of these endings 
seems only suitable to comedy, and the second most proper for tragedy. 
Some authors give the preference to the third, ibid. 344, 345. — 
Among the Greeks, tragedy was less directed to the investigation of 
the passions than to display their effects. They considered it merely 
as the recital of an action proper to excite terror and pity; and many 
of their pieces concluded with these words of the chorus : " Thus ends 
this adventure," ibid. 348. — Emotions too harsh and painful not to be 
excited, nor the stage stained with blood, ibid. 325, 326. — Note on 
the place of the scene in which Ajax killed himself, v. 483. — In tra- 
gedy the manners of the personages should be proper, resembling, uni« 
form, and suitable to the age and dignity of the character, the thoughts 
beautiful, the sentiments elevated, ib. 351. — What the style suitable 
to tragedy, ibid. 353. — Insipid pleasantries, puns, false etymologies, 
and indecent images, to be found in the finest pieces of the Grecian 
theatre, ibid. 355. 

TreasurCf public, at Athens, ii. 191. — ^At Delphi, ibid. 332. 

Treasures of the kings of Persia, i. 265. — Note on that subject, ibid. 
459. 

Tremblers at Sparta, who, iv. 103. 

Tribunals of justice at Athens regulated by Solon, i. 228.— There were 
ten principal, in all of which one or more archons presided, ii. 244. — 
They finally determined those causes which had been tried by the 
senate or the assembly of the people, ibid. 237. — ^The judges of which 
they were composed were in number about six thousand, who were 
annually chosen by lot. Qualifications which were required of (hem. 
They received from the public treasury three oboli (9 sols, or 4^.) at 
every sitting, ibid. 245. — Inferior judges annually went the circuit 
through the towns of Attica, where they held their assizes and referred 

. certain causes to arbitrators, ibid. 247. — See the Table of Tribunals 
and Magistrates of Athens, vol. vi. 

Trierarchtf or captains of ships at Athens, iv. 173. 

Tripodt of bronze, the reward of the victors in the competitions of poetry 
and music, iii. 171. — Others employed in the worship of the gods, 
ibid. 181. 

Troezen in Argolis ; monuments in that city, i v. 176. — Its situation; 
the air of it unwholesome ; its wine in little estimation ; its water of a 
bad quality, ibid. 177. 

Troop*, levy of, how made at Athens, ii. 142. — Exercise of them, ii. 159. 
Note on the number of troops which Leonidas commanded at Ther- 
mopyls, i. 459. 

Trophonius, cave and oracle of, iii. 173. — Note on the secret issues of 
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the cave, ibid. 459. — Ceremonies practised when the oracle, was 
consulted, ibid. 175. 

Troyf kingdom and war of, i. 162 ; ii. 41. — Picture of Polygnotus repre- 
senting the war of Troy, ii. 355. 

Tydeuif son of Oeneus, one of the chiefs in the war of Tbebet, i. 

157. 
TundaruSf king of Sparta, father of Castor and Pollux, i. 141. 
tyrant* Tyranny. See Government. 
'tyrt^uSy the poet, animates the Lacedaemonians to battle by his verses, 

iii. 384. 

V 

Verse should not be admitted into prose, iv. S281. 

Victims, how shared in the sacrifices, ii. 303. — VVhen first immolated, 
vi. 8. 

Victories of the Greeks over the Persians ; effects which they produced 
on the Lacedsmonians and Athenians, i. 354. — Ruined the ancient 
constitution of Athens, ibid. 257. — ^Those of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plataea, rendered the Athenians insolent, ibid. 260. 

Virtue, original signification of that word, vi. 186. — Which the princi- 
pal virtues, ibid. 187. — Every virtue, according to Socrates, is science, 
every vice an error, v. 167- — Aristotle places each virtue between 
two extreme vices, ii. 448. — Note on that subject, ibid. 511. 

Understanding, the simple perception of the soul, ii. 455. — Note on 
the word Novc, iii. 510. 

W 

War of the Greeks against the Persians, sometimes called the Median 
war, i. 261, et seq. — Peloponnesian war, i. 374, et seq See Pelo- 
ponnesus. — Social war, beginning of it, ii. 369. — Conclusion of, 
iv. 375, 379. — Sacred war in the time of Philip of Macedon, ibid. 379. 
— Wars of Messenia. See Messenia. 

Water (lustra!) how prepared ; use of, ii. 306. 

Weight. Why bodies differ in weight, v. 109. 

Wheat of Attica less nutritive than that of Boeotia, iv. 320. 

Wines, different in Greece ; their qualities, ii. 407, et seq. 

Wisdom, Among the Greek philosophers, some gave that name to the 
study of eternal truths, and others to the knowledge of that good 
which is suitable to mun. In the former sense it consists only in 
contemplation ; in the latter it is entirely practical, and has an in- 
fluence on our happiness, v. 166. 

Witnesses at Athens gave their depositions aloud, ii. 362. 

Women at Athens might demand a divorce, ii. 283. — Neglected ortho- 
graphy, iv. 295. — Preferred tragedy to comedy, v. 370. 

Word, watch, given to the Athenian troops, ii. 162. 

Worlds, a plurality of, according to Petron of Himera Lutteurs, iii. 
101. 

Wrestling, exercise of, at the Olympic games, iii. 339. 

Writing, the art of, brought into Boeotia by Cadmus, i. 37.-^ub- 
stances which were written on, iii. 60. — Written bills stuck up over the 
doors of houses at Athens, to give notice that they were to be let or 
sold, ii. 287. 
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Xanthippus the Athenian, defeats the Persians at Mycale, i. 353. 

Xanthus of Lydia, the historian, v. 135. 

Xenocratesy a disciple of Plato, ii. 100. 

Xenophanes, founder of the Elean school, had Parmeiiides tor his dis- 
ciple, iii. 69. — His opinion concerning the eternity of the world, 
iii. 93. 

Xenophon of Athens, the disciple of Socrates, wrote the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, i. 403. — Enters as a volunteer iji the army of 
the younger Cyrus; and, after the death of that prince, conducts 
with some other officers the famous retreat of the ten thousand, ii. 
136.— Some time, after his return, heing banished by the Atheniaus, 
he retires to Scillus, ibid. — Removes to Corinth, and returns to 
Scillus, iv. His occupations in his retirement, iii. 353. ■ — Cha- 
racter of his style, ii. 433. — The sentiments of Socrates should be 
studied in his writings rather than in those of Plato, iii. 360. — His 
military equipment, ii. 391. — Compared with Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, v. 140. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, i. 287. — Forms the design of conquering Greece, 
ibid. 288. — ^Throws two bridges over the Hellespont, ibid. 289. — 

Lays waste Attica ; plunders and bums Athens, i. 318. Repasses 

the Hellespont id a boat, ibid. 332. 



Year$f solar and lunar; their length determined by Meton, iii. 116. 

Z 

Zaleticus, legislator of the Locrians in Italy. See Laws. 

Zancle, the ancient name of Messina in SicilVy Note, iii. 465. 

ZenOf the philosopher of the Elean school, gives lessons to Pericles and 
the Athenians, i. 376, 440. — Engages into a conspiracy against the 
tyrant who had enslaved his country, and dies with tbrtitude, iii. 69. — 
Denied motion, ibid. 95. 

ZeiAxis of Heraclea, a celebrated painter, i. 440, 443. — His Penelope, 
ibid. 444. — His Cupid in a temple of Venus at Athens, ii. 901. — 
His Helen in one of the porticos of that city, ibiAl. 178. 

Zones, Pythagoras and Thales divided the heavens into five aones, and 
Pannenides divided the earth in the same manner, iii. 124. 

Zopyrus; his zealous friendship for Darius, i. 262. 



THE END. 
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